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Preface 


The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  (RPA),  P.L.  93-378,  88  Stat.  475,  as 
amended,  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
pare a  Renewable  Resources  Assessment  by  December 
31,  1975,  with  an  update  in  1979  and  each  10th  year 
thereafter.  This  Assessment  is  to  include  "an  analysis 
of  present  and  anticipated  uses,  demand  for,  and  sup- 
ply of  the  renewable  resources  of  forest,  range,  and  other 
associated  lands  with  consideration  of  the  international 
resource  situation,  and  an  emphasis  of  pertinent  supply, 
demand  and  price  relationship  trends"  (Sec.  3. (a)). 

The  1989  RPA  Assessment  is  the  third  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  RPA  legislation.  It  is  composed  of  12  docu- 
ments, including  this  one.  The  summary  Assessment 
document  presents  an  overview  of  analyses  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  the  outlook  for  the  land  base,  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness,  wildlife  and  fish,  forest-range 
grazing,  minerals,  timber,  and  water.  Complete  analyses 
for  each  of  these  resources  are  contained  in  seven 


supporting  technical  documents.  There  are  also  techni- 
cal documents  presenting  information  on  interactions 
among  the  various  resources,  the  basic  assumptions  for 
the  Assessment,  a  description  of  Forest  Service  programs, 
and  the  evolving  use  and  management  of  the  Nation's 
forests,  grasslands,  croplands,  and  related  resources. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  carrying  out  resource  ana- 
lyses in  the  United  States  for  over  a  century.  Congres- 
sional interest  was  first  expressed  in  the  Appropriations 
Act  of  August  15,  1876,  which  provided  $2,000  for  the 
employment  of  an  expert  to  study  and  report  on  forest 
conditions.  Between  that  time  and  1974,  Forest  Service 
analysts  prepared  a  number  of  assessments  of  the  tim- 
ber resource  situation  intermittently  in  response  to 
emerging  issues  and  perceived  needs  for  better  resource 
information.  The  1974  RPA  legislation  established  a 
periodic  reporting  requirement  and  broadened  the 
resource  coverage  from  timber  to  all  renewable  resources 
from  forest  and  rangelands. 
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Georgia,  helped  with  the  survey  of  private  landowners. 


HIGHLIGHTS:  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 


Outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  are  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors  (1986)  observed; 

The  majesty  of  the  great  outdoors  helped  make  Ameri- 
ca and  Americans  what  we  are  today.  No  mere  coinci- 
dence matched  a  national  character  of  independence, 
of  resourcefulness,  and  of  generosity,  with  a  land  of 
splendor,  vastness,  and  inspiration. 

Not  only  is  the  out-of-doors  a  central  part  of  our  history, 
it  is  also  an  important  part  of  our  contemporary  lives. 

People  go  outdoors  for  many  reasons — for  exercise, 
challenge,  competition,  relaxation,  a  change  of  pace  or 
scenery,  for  beauty,  to  be  with  family  or  friends,  soli- 
tude and  contemplation,  or  to  study  nature  or  history. 
Popular  activities  include  driving,  walking,  swimming, 
camping,  picnicking,  skiing,  or  playing  sports  such  as 
baseball  or  soccer.  But  Americans  also  bird  watch,  study 
history,  garden,  rockclimb,  windsurf,  and  sunbathe.  In 
fact,  a  single  outing  typically  involves  several  activities. 
Driving,  picnicking,  socializing  with  family  or  friends, 
and  observing  nature  could  easily  be  included  in  a  sin- 
gle trip. 

People  enjoy  the  outdoors  from  their  own  urban  back- 
yards to  remote  wilderness.  Their  enjoyment  often  be- 
gins well  before  they  arrive  and  often  lasts  long  after  they 
return.  Other  people  enjoy  and  value  these  areas,  espe- 
cially wilderness,  without  ever  traveling  to  them. 

The  outdoors  offers  only  one  of  the  many  alternative 
ways  that  people  can  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Video 
movies,  computer  games,  a  variety  of  indoor  sports. 


plays  and  social  events,  and  restaurant  dining  attract 
people  indoors.  While  the  ways  people  spend  their 
leisure  is  changing,  people  experience  a  continuing  need 
to  go  outdoors  as  a  contrast  to  the  indoor  lives  they  lead. 
The  Domestic  Policy  Council's  Task  Force  on  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  and  Opportunities  (1988)  eloquent- 
ly summarized  this  situation: 
Whatever  it  may  be,  outdoor  recreation  is  a  leisure 
moment  outdoors,  freely  enjoyed.  It  has  no  boundaries 
and  no  bounds  beyond  those  of  wondering  and 
wandering  in  the  outdoor  environments — not  even  the 
spacious  skies,  the  majestic  purple  mountains,  the  sun- 
rise or  sunset,  and  the  ever-changing  seasons  which 
bring  a  new  dimension  to  each  moment  and  each  day. 
Outdoor  recreation  is  life  rejoicing  in  the  outdoors. 

The  Values  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Wilderness 

Americans  benefit  from  outdoor  recreation  cind  wilder- 
ness in  many  ways.  The  President's  Commission  put  it 
this  way:  "Outdoor  recreation  helps  us  accomplish  per- 
sonal goals — fitness  and  longer  life,  family  togetherness, 
friendship,  personal  reflection,  and  appreciation  of  na- 
ture and  beauty"  (PCAO  1986).  The  Commission  iden- 
tified a  number  of  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
benefits  stemming  from  outdoor  recreation. 

Outdoor  recreation  contributes  to  personal  health. 
Physical  fitness  is  a  primary  reason  for  engaging  in  out- 
door sports,  but  outdoor  activities  also  contribute  to 
mental  health  by  reducing  stress. 
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Outdoor  recreation  creates  jobs  and  invigorates  local 
economies.  In  addition  to  consumer  spending  for  out- 
door recreation  ($132  billion  in  1986)  (Domestic  Policy 
Council  1988),  local  and  regional  economies  benefit  from 
the  jobs,  taxes,  and  tourism  generated  both  directly  and 
indirectly  by  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Outdoor  recreation  contributes  to  family  cohesion.  In 
one  study,  families  said  they  pursued  outdoor  activities 
to  strengthen  family  ties.  It  provides  links  between 
generations  such  as  when  parents  teach  their  children 
to  hike,  camp,  identify  wildlife,  hunt,  or  fish. 

Outdoor  recreation  can  help  prevent  crime.  Young 
offenders  in  a  program  that  featured  outdoor  sports  and 
other  outdoor  activities  had  a  far  lower  rate  of  repeat 
offenses  than  did  participants  in  five  other  nonoutdoor 
programs. 

The  outdoor  environment  em-iches  America's  culture 
as  evidenced  by  books,  plays,  poetry,  and  art  featuring 
nature  and  outdoor  activities. 

Outdoor  activity  has  stimulated  public  interest  in  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  helped  generate  public 
support  for  control  of  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
preservation  of  land,  water,  and  wildlife. 

Wilderness  also  produces  most  of  these  recreational 
benefits.  In  addition,  wilderness  often  provides  other 
nonrecreational  benefits  to  our  culture.  It  helps  preserve 
life-sustaining  diversity  in  nature  and  some  of  the  best 
places  to  measure  change  in  our  environment.  Air  and 
water  are  cleansed,  and  many  commercially  important 
fish  and  wildlife  species  begin  their  lives  in  wilderness. 

A  Brief  History  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wilderness  in  America 

The  natural  environment  has  always  been  a  central 
element  of  American  culture,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  late 
1800 's  that  national  attention  was  focused  on  this  natu- 
ral heritage  as  a  recreation  resource.  In  recent  years,  the 
management  of  forest  and  rangeland  resources  for  recre- 
ation and  wilderness  uses  has  become  increasingly 
important. 

Outdoor  Recreation  in  America:  The  Early  Years 

Native  Americans  directly  depended  on  the  natural 
environment  for  all  aspects  of  their  lives  (Spears  and 
Swanson  1978).  Lewis  and  Clark  observed  that  the  men 
of  the  mountain  tribes  were  "fond  of  shooting  their 
arrows  at  a  target  made  of  bark,  riding  and  exercising 
themselves  on  horseback,  racing,  etc."  (DeVoto  1953). 
Early  colonists  also  engaged  in  outdoor  pursuits,  often 
out  of  necessity,  but  also  for  enjoyment.  Although  Puri- 
tan laws  or  convention  discouraged  frivolous  pursuits, 
men  engaged  in  activities  derived  from  their  work:  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  marksmanship  contests,  and  horse  racing. 
During  the  middle  1800 's,  the  leaders  of  the  "Muscular 
Christianity"  movement  agreed  that  physical  fitness  was 
compatible  with  religious  teachings.  As  a  result,  activ- 
ities such  as  walking,  rowing,  and  ice  skating  rose  in 


popularity.  Women  gradually  began  to  participate  with 
men  in  a  greater  range  of  outdoor  social  events.  As  out- 
door activity  increased,  attention  turned  to  providing 
open  space  where  people  could  exercise,  meet  other 
people,  or  just  relax  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

The  Emergence  of  Government's  Role  in  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Wilderness 

Today,  open  space  is  considered  the  primary  outdoor 
recreation  resource.  By  contrast,  the  first  European 
settlers  were  challenged  with  establishing  islands  of 
civilization  in  a  forested  "wilderness"  which  they  saw 
as  their  Christian  duty  to  subdue  with  axe  and  plow. 
Many  colonial  communities  established  public  common 
lands,  but  their  original  purpose  was  grazing  of  livestock 
rather  than  public  recreation.  However,  the  founders  of 
some  of  the  nation's  first  cities,  such  as  William  Penn  in 
Philadelphia  and  James  Oglethorpe  in  Savannah,  pro- 
vided for  city  squares  or  other  open  areas  to  create  more 
attractive  and  impressive  urban  environments.  The  Span- 
ish settlements  in  the  Southwest  usually  had  plazas 
which  provided  space  for  casual  strolling  and  public 
meetings  (Chubb  and  Chubb  1981). 

Over  time,  American  attitudes  toward  nature  changed. 
Romanticism,  the  view  that  wild  nature  and  a  primitive 
lifestyle  had  value  in  and  of  themselves,  grew  with  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  writers  such  as  Rous- 
seau, Byron,  and  Cooper.  Influenced  by  the  romanticist 
view  of  nature  and  the  close-to-the-land  lifestyles  of 
Native  Americans,  George  Catlin  proposed  the  idea  of  a 
"nation's  park"  in  1833.  Coincidentally,  it  was  in  that 
year  that  the  first  national  preserve — Hot  Springs  in 
Arkansas — was  established  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
springs  widely  renowned  for  their  therapeutic  proper- 
ties. Later,  transcendentalists,  such  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,  believing  that  the 
divine  is  evident  in  nature,  argued  that  the  value  of 
"wilderness"  is  the  preservation  of  civilization. 

To  provide  relief  from  what  they  feared  would  become 
a  stifling  urban  environment,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead 
and  Calvert  Vaux  designed  New  York  City's  Central  Park 
in  the  1850 's.  Their  ambition  was  to  maintain  open  space 
and  provide  a  place  for  exercise  and  relaxation.  Central 
Park  was  to  become  a  model  for  open  space  protection 
emulated  by  many  cities  across  the  country.  Between  1880 
and  1890,  more  than  80  cities  established  public  park  sys- 
tems while  playgrounds  were  developed  in  connection 
with  schools.  Several  state  and  county  park  systems  were 
established  during  this  period  (Chubb  and  Chubb  1981). 

In  the  late  1800 's,  attention  turned  to  the  vast  federal 
estate  of  the  West.  This  land  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  through  purchase  (from  France  and  Russia),  con- 
quest (from  the  Native  American  nations  and  Spain),  and 
negotiation  (from  Great  Britain).  For  years,  the  federal 
government  gave  its  land  to  homesteaders  and  railroads 
to  stimulate  development  of  the  West.  Later,  interest 
turned  to  holding  portions  of  the  federal  lands  for  the 
broader  public  benefit  including  recreation.  In  1864, 
California  persuaded  the  federal  goverimient  to  turn  over 
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Yosemite  Valley  to  the  state  for  "public  use,  resort,  and 
recreation." 

But,  a  sentiment  was  growing  for  retaining  in  federal 
ownership  areas  of  spectacular  scenery.  In  1872,  Congress 
established  the  1.6  million-acre  reserve  that  later  became 
Yellowstone  National  Park  "as  a  park  or  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
Along  with  the  establishment  of  national  parks,  such  as 
Mount  Rainier,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  other  great 
western  parks,  attention  turned  to  the  forests.  The  first 
forest  reserves  were  established  in  the  1890 's  through 
presidential  proclamation. 

Unlike  the  parks,  where  preservation  and  recreation 
were  emphasized,  the  forest  reserves  (later  to  become  the 
national  forests)  were  to  ensure  a  supply  of  timber  for  the 
nation  and  protect  water  supplies.  But,  they  also  were 
available  for  recreation.  In  1903,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  designated  Pelican  Island,  Florida,  a  national 
wildlife  refuge,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  federal  system 
specifically  aimed  at  preserving  wildlife  and  their 
habitats.  Federal  lands  in  the  West,  which  had  not  been 
given  to  private  interests,  states,  or  municipalities  or  in- 
corporated into  other  federal  land  systems,  remained  as 
public  domain,  managed  by  what  is  now  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  were  available  for  recreation. 

By  comparison,  the  East  had  little  federal  land  on 
which  to  establish  national  parks  and  forests.  With  pas- 
sage of  the  Weeks  Law  in  1911,  the  federal  government 
began  buying  land  for  national  forests  in  the  Appala- 
chians. Meanwhile,  states  and  philanthropists  acquired 
land  for  parks,  such  as  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and 
Shenandoah,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  federal 
government. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Before  World  War  n 

The  industrial  revolution  brought  many  changes. 
Steam  railroads  and  steamboats  opened  areas  previously 
accessible  only  to  the  most  rugged  mountain  men. 
However,  the  14-  to  18-hour  workday  and  6-day  workweek 
of  the  industrial  revolution  left  most  people  little  time 
for  recreation.  Gradually,  working  hours  declined.  By 
1900,  the  average  worker  spent  10  hours  a  day  on  the  job, 
and  outdoor  recreation  activity  increased  fairly  dramat- 
ically. 

The  mass-produced  automobile  made  the  outdoors  ac- 
cessible to  millions  of  Americans  following  World  War 
I.  Visitation  to  national  parks  and  other  recreation  areas 
grew  rapidly  through  the  1920's.  Although  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
nation's  economy,  job-creation  programs,  especially  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  benefited  thousands  of  city, 
state,  and  federal  recreation  cireas  through  rehabilitation 
and  development  of  high-quality  facilities. 

Outdoor  Recreation  After  World  War  n 

As  millions  of  servicemen  and  women  returned  to 
civilian  life  after  World  War  U,  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  an  economy  to  support  it  grew.  Many  new 


families  were  started  during  the  "baby  boom,"  and  the 
population  grew  rapidly.  The  quality  of  automobiles  and 
roads  increased,  fuel  became  cheaper,  and  the  average 
workweek  declined  to  40  hours  over  5  days.  Outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  were  increasingly  available  to 
middle-  and  lower-income  groups.  Use  of  public  recre- 
ation lands  continued  to  increase. 

Increased  use  had  its  effects,  however,  and  by  the 
mid-1950's,  it  was  apparent  that  use  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Forests,  parks  and  other  recreation  sites,  and  the 
facilities  built  in  the  1930's  were  deteriorating.  Park 
Service  Director  Newton  Drury  responded  with  Mission 
66,  a  program  to  rehabilitate  facilities  and  build  new 
ones  in  the  national  parks  by  1966.  Conservationists,  led 
by  Joseph  Penfold  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  recom- 
mended additional  action  to  meet  the  nation's  outdoor 
recreation  needs.  The  result  was  Congressional  action 
in  1958  establishing  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  (ORRRC).  The  ORRRC  was  charged 
with  assessing  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  needs  to 
the  year  2000  and  recommending  programs  to  address 
those  needs.  Information  was  gathered  by  the  Commis- 
sion over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  ORRRC  found  that  outdoor  recreation  was  a  major 
leisure  activity  growing  in  importance  and  that  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  were  most  urgently  needed  near 
metropolitan  areas.  While  considerable  land  was  avail- 
able for  outdoor  recreation,  it  was  not  effectively  meet- 
ing the  need.  The  ORRRC 's  recommendations  lead  to 
creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  1963  to 
coordinate  national  recreation  policy  and  programs. 
Other  results  of  the  ORRRC  influence  include  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (1965),  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  (1964),  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  (1968),  and  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem (1968). 

Outdoor  Recreation  After  ORRRC 

In  the  1960 's  and  early  1970 's,  demand  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities  dramatically  increased  again  (chapter 
n).  Government  at  all  levels  responded  to  these  increasing 
demands  with  dollars,  land,  and  facilities.  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  recreation  increased  from  $75  million  in 
1960  to  a  high  of  $1.4  billion  in  1980.  In  addition  to  crea- 
tion of  new  national  wilderness,  river,  and  trail  systems, 
new  national  parks  were  established  in  and  near 
metropolitan  areas,  along  with  new  national  recreation 
areas  within  both  the  National  Park  and  National  Forest 
Systems.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  also  ex- 
panded. With  money  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund,  states,  cities,  and  counties  expanded  their 
park  and  open-space  systems.  Legislation  was  enacted  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution  and  to  protect  cultural 
resources.  Meanwhile,  American  society  changed  signifi- 
cantly. Since  1960,  the  national  population  increased  by 
63  million  people  and  shifted  southward  and  westward; 
the  average  American  was  older;  the  Nation  shifted  from 
dependence  on  traditional  heavy  industry  to  high- 
technology,  communications,  and  services;  and  govern- 
ment, business,  and  residence  became  less  centralized. 
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The  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors 

In  the  1980 's,  major  changes  both  in  the  demand  for 
and  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
became  apparent.  Participation  in  many  activities  had 
surpassed  the  projections  of  the  ORRRC.  A  growing  pop- 
ulation was  putting  increased  pressure  on  recreation 
lands  while  development  was  subtracting  from  available 
open  space  in  and  near  growing  cities  and  towns. 
Technology  had  spawned  a  host  of  new  activities,  from 
hang-gliding  to  driving  rugged  vehicles  off-road,  to 
snowmobiling.  The  population  was  changing  toward  an 
older  citizenry,  more  women  working,  and  more  single 
parents.  The  private  sector  had  become  a  significant  sup- 
plier of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  equipment.  Mean- 
while, the  federal  government  and  many  states  were  in 
difficult  financial  straits;  they  were  finding  it  hard  to  pay 
for  many  programs,  including  outdoor  recreation. 

A  consortium  of  interest  groups  went  to  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  the  chairman  of  the  1960  ORRRC,  and  urged 
that  he  take  the  lead  in  stimulating  a  new  ORRRC-like 
assessment  of  outdoor  recreation  trends  and  needs.  In 
1982,  Rockefeller  convened  a  small  group  of  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  leaders  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  former  commissioner  of  New  York 
State's  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 
Revisiting  many  of  the  issues  the  ORRRC  had  explored 
20  years  earlier.  Rockefeller's  Outdoor  Recreation  Pol- 
icy Review  Group  concluded  that  with  governments 
retrenching,  "Even  with  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
involvement  of  the  private  sector,  there  is  evidence  that 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are  contracting  over- 
all, rather  than  expanding  to  meet  increasing  need." 
These  findings  led  the  Rockefeller  group  to  recommend 
a  comprehensive  federal  reappraisal  of  the  nation's  recre- 
ation policy  and  resources  by  a  new  commission 
patterned  after  the  ORRRC.  When  efforts  to  have  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  creating  the  commission  stalled. 
President  Reagan  established,  by  executive  order,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  in 
1985.  President  Reagan  directed  the  Commission  to  look 
ahead  for  a  generation  and  determine  what  Americans 
wanted  to  do  outdoors  and  what  was  needed  to  ensure 
that  they  have  the  necessary  opportunities. 

The  Commission's  report,  Americans  Outdoors;  The 
Legacy,  the  Challenge  (1987),  contained  more  than  60 
specific  recommendations  addressing  outdoor  educa- 
tion, public  services,  volunteers,  resource  protection, 
information  needs,  and  funding.  The  Commission  said 
the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  were 
most  needed  close  to  home,  and  it  urged  a  "prairie  fire 
of  local  action"  to  protect,  restore,  and  provide  local 
recreational  lands.  It  recommended  the  establishment  of 
"green ways"  described  as  "corridors  of  private  and  pub- 
lic lands  and  waters  to  provide  people  with  access  to 
open  spaces  close  to  where  they  live  . ..."  It  urged  com- 
munities to  shape  growth  to  keep  them  attractive  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work,  and  it  recommended  inten- 
sified efforts  to  maintain  the  quality  of  natural  resources 
and  to  increase  recreation  opportunities  on  federal  lands. 
Partnerships  between  government  agencies  and  the 


private  sector  were  seen  as  a  key  to  expanding  outdoor 
opportunities.  Finally,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  Congress  establish  a  dedicated  trust  fund  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  $1  billion  a  year  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Protection  of  Wilderness 

The  early  national  parks  were  intended  to  provide  an 
outdoor  experience  in  relative  comfort — access  by  train 
or  carriage,  plush  resorts  to  which  visitors  could  retreat 
after  a  day  enjoying  spectacular  scenery.  Within  the 
federal  government,  the  current  concept  of  wilderness — 
land  left  essentially  wild  and  free  from  human  impact — 
originated  with  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  1920's,  Aldo 
Leopold,  Arthur  Carhart,  and  others  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice began  advocating  the  preservation  of  large  areas  in 
an  undisturbed  state.  Leopold  provided  a  working  defi- 
nition: "A  continuous  stretch  of  country  preserved  in 
its  natural  state,  open  to  lawful  hunting  and  fishing,  big 
enough  to  absorb  a  two-weeks'  pack  trip,  and  devoid  of 
roads,  artificial  trails,  cottages,  and  other  works  of  man" 
(Wellman  1987). 

The  nation's  first  wilderness  preserve,  the 
500,000-acre  Gila  Roadless  Area  in  New  Mexico's  Gila 
National  Forest,  was  designated  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  1924.  Four  more  designations  quickly  followed.  Sub-  i 
sequently,  the  Forest  Service  developed  the  "L-20"  regu-  \ 
lations,  directing  national  forest  staffs  to  protect 
"primitive"  undeveloped  lands.  This  represented  one 
of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  wilderness  as  a  general 
classification  of  land  use  with  specific  management 
guidelines.  Under  these  regulations,  some  63  primitive 
areas  encompassing  nearly  8.5  million  acres  were  estab- 
lished. But  protection  was  tenuous,  boundaries  could 
be  changed  by  administrative  order,  and  many  contained 
state  or  private  lands  which  were  subject  to  develop- 
ment. Wilderness  advocates,  especially  Robert  Marshall, 
then  chief  of  the  Forest  Service's  Recreation  and  Lands 
Division,  pressed  for  stronger  measures.  The  result  was 
the  "U-Regulations"  of  1939,  which  established  three 
land  categories;  wilderness  (areas  of  more  than  100,000 
acres  to  be  left  undeveloped);  wild  (5,000  to  100,000 
acres  to  be  managed  as  wilderness);  and  recreation  (road- 
less areas  where  timber  heirvest  and  some  other  develop- 
ment were  permitted). 

Following  World  War  II,  wilderness  proponents,  led 
by  Howard  Zahnisher  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  pressed 
for  congressional  action  to  provide  greater  protection 
than  that  afforded  by  administrative  action  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  "national  wilderness  preservation 
system."  With  impetus  provided  by  the  ORRRC 's  wil- 
derness endorsement  in  its  1962  report,  the  Wilderness 
Act  became  law  in  1964.  Passage  of  the  Act  created  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS)  and 
requires  affirmative  action  by  Congress  on  each  addition 
to  the  wilderness  system.  It  shifted  the  process  of  wilder- 
ness designation  from  the  Forest  Service  to  Congress  and 
made  it  intensely  political  (Roth  1984).  While  the 
Wilderness  Act  applied  to  national  parks  and  national 
wildlife  refuges  as  well,  its  early  effects  were  felt  main- 
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ly  by  the  Forest  Service,  which  already  possessed  large 
areas  of  protected  wilderness.  Lands  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  were  not  subject  to  the 
Wilderness  Act  until  passage  of  the  Federal  Land  Poli- 
cy and  Management  Act  of  1976.  Most  early  congres- 
sional designations  were  in  the  West  where  large, 
roadless,  and  relatively  pristine  areas  existed.  Wilder- 
ness was  more  problematic  in  the  East  where  land  pur- 
chased for  national  forests  had  substantial  evidence  of 
earlier  human  settlement.  The  Wilderness  Act  of  1975 
made  it  clear  that  these  lands  could  qualify  for  wilder- 
ness status,  too. 

In  the  1970's,  two  major  inventories  of  potential 
wilderness  in  the  national  forests  were  conducted 
(termed  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluations,  or  RARE 
I  and  II),  and  the  process  for  considering  wilderness 
designation  in  the  national  forest  land  management  plan- 
ning process  was  formalized.  Designation  remains  high- 
ly controversial.  Nonetheless,  almost  89  million  acres 
of  wilderness  have  been  established  as  of  1988,  more 
than  32  million  of  it  in  the  national  forests.  Little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  NWPS  is  located  in  the  lower  48 
states.  Its  eventual  size  may  increase,  but  the  relative  dis- 
tribution in  Alaska  and  the  1 1  western  states  will  cheinge 
little. 


Wilderness  Use  Today 

Accurate  assessments  of  current  wilderness  use  are 
difficult  due  to  the  nature  of  wilderness.  It  is  very  often 
remote  with  limited  opportunities  for  user  contact.  Also, 
no  study  of  wilderness  comparable  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  has  been  under- 
taken. However,  several  national  conferences  in  the 
1980's  have  focused  on  different  aspects  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  nonrecreational  use  of  wilderness. 

Most  researchers  now  conclude  that  recreational  use 
of  wilderness  is  growing  more  slowly  in  the  late  1980's, 
following  rapid  growth  in  the  prior  two  decades  (chap- 
ter II).  A  number  of  reasons  account  for  this  slower 
growth  including  changing  age  structure  and  popula- 
tion redistribution,  constraints  on  leisure  time,  fuel 
availability  and  price,  and  changing  interests  and  prefer- 
ences. Nevertheless,  within  the  national  forest  system, 
1  of  every  20  overnight  stays  occurs  in  wilderness. 

Yet,  on-site  recreation  activities  are  not  the  only  valid 
measure  of  wilderness  use.  A  number  of  Americans  may 
value  and  "enjoy"  wilderness  without  leaving  home — 
through  books  and  films,  by  just  knowing  that  wilder- 
ness exists  and  could  be  used  in  the  future,  or  by  know- 
ing the  resource  will  be  there  for  future  generations. 


Growth  of  recreational  use  of  wilderness  peaked  in  the  late  1970's,  after  a  20-year  period 
of  rapid  growth.  Interest  in  nonrecreational  values  of  wilderness  has  increased  in  recent 
years. 
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Recreation  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  only  use  of 
wilderness.  The  value  in  protecting  wildlands  for  a  mul- 
titude of  reasons  has  been  noted  for  years  by  many 
Americans  (chapter  II).  According  to  the  Wilderness  Act, 
wilderness  may  also  provide  the  "public  purposes 
of.  .  .scenic,  scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use"  (Section  4b).  These  other  values  are  only 
now  being  studied  in  detail;  but,  undoubtedly,  they  will 
grow  in  significance,  both  as  they  are  better  measured 
and  valued  and  as  the  country  becomes  more  populated 
and  developed. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  nonrecreational 
values,  American  wilderness  has  implications  on  a 
global  scale.  The  protection  of  the  enviroimient  is  no 
longer  simply  a  national  issue.  It  is  international,  as  the 
pollution  of  one  nation  affects  the  environmental 
resources  of  others.  Accordingly,  the  wilderness  in  the 
NWPS  benefits  more  than  one  nation  when  it  safeguards 
gene  pools,  cleans  air  and  water,  and  helps  moderate 
global  climate  change. 

High-Priority  Issues  for  Outdoor  Recreation 

High-priority  issues  have  been  identified  through 
several  means:  by  special  studies  conducted  for  this  as- 
sessment and  the  President's  Commission;  through  in- 
volvement of  key  professionals  and  scientists;  through 
a  series  of  strategic  planning  sessions  involving  a  broad 
range  of  interests;  and  through  a  comprehensive  review 
of  state  outdoor  recreation  assessments  submitted  by 
state  recreation  agencies.  These  are  discussed  below. 

Resource  protection. — Protection  of  resources  and 
open  space  has  been  identified  as  the  most  important 
issue  affecting  outdoor  recreation.  Protection  should  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  involving 
the  reservation  and  protection  of  lemds  and  waters  for 
recreation  use  and  ensuring  a  high-quality  environment 
in  and  near  recreation  areas. 

Acquisition  of  open  space. — Most  states  and  recrea- 
tion interests  believe  more  land  and  water  must  be  ac- 
quired to  meet  anticipated  outdoor  recreation  needs.  Of 
high  priority  is  the  acquisition  of  land  for  ocean,  lake, 
and  river  access.  A  study  of  local  government  profes- 
sionals shows  they  identified,  almost  unanimously,  the 
need  to  acquire  additional  space  and  access  (McDonald 
and  Cordell  1988). 

Conflicting  use. — Conflicts  among  recreation  interests 
rank  highly  as  an  issue  of  outdoor  recreation  signifi- 
cance. Most  often  mentioned  are  conflicts  between 
hikers  and  motorized  trail  vehicles,  between  motorboats 
and  nonmotorized  vessels,  between  consumptive  and 
nonconsumptive  visitors,  and  between  development  and 
preservation  interests. 

Coordination. — Coordination  eimong  public  agencies, 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  industry  must  im- 
prove. Resources,  facilities,  and  services  often  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  through  partnerships  involv- 
ing public  agencies  and  private  organizations. 

Access  to  outdoor  recreation. — Access  for  outdoor 
recreation  by  all  population  groups  is  a  major  concern 


of  contemporary  America.  This  includes  both  physical 
and  social  access  and  it  especially  pertains  to  access  for 
disabled  and  other  special  populations. 

Public  information  and  education. — Public  education 
is  essential  to  spotlight  recreation  opportunities,  the 
benefits  of  recreation,  and  threats  to  recreation  resources. 
Increasingly,  Americans  come  from  an  urban  background 
with  little  understanding  or  empathy  toward  our  natu- 
ral environment.  Without  such  understanding,  sensitiv- 
ity to  environmental  losses  or  to  the  many  values  of 
outdoor  recreation  is  often  lacking. 

Liability. — The  high  cost  or  unavailability  of  liability 
insurance  has  emerged  as  a  major  issue.  Liability  is  either 
unavailable  or  very  expensive  for  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate providers.  As  a  result,  some  cities  have  cut  back  on 
recreation  programs  while  private  suppliers  are  often 
forced  to  increase  fees  to  cover  the  higher  cost  of  insur- 
ance. Moreover,  most  landowners  are  reluctant  to  open 
their  land  for  public  use  for  fear  of  costly  lawsuits. 

Funding. — The  need  for  stable,  continuous  funding  to 
pay  for  operating  and  maintaining  recreation  facilities 
ranks  among  the  top  current  issues.  Most  state  and  local 
agencies  strongly  favor  continuation  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  (PCAO  1987).  Also 
needed  is  expanded  and  more  flexible  authority  to  charge 
fees  for  use  of  public  lands,  especially  federal  lands. 

Information  needs. — More  information  about  the  pub- 
lic's recreation  preferences  is  needed  to  adequately  plan 
recreation  programs  and  identify  land  acquisition  needs. 
More  information  is  needed  on  the  values  of  recreation, 
on  the  demand  for  and  participation  in  various  activities, 
on  public  and  private  recreation  supply,  and  on  the  qual- 
ity of  recreation  resources  and  the  environment. 

High-Priority  Issues  for  Wilderness 

High-priority  issues  have  also  been  identified  for 
wilderness  through  discussions  at  recent  national  con- 
ferences (Freilich  1989,  Kulhauy  and  Connor  1986,  Lucas 
1987).  These  are  discussed  below: 

Allocation. — The  appropriate  criteria  or  agenda  that 
determines  the  final  size  and  composition  of  the  NWPS 
is  much  debated  (Reed  1989).  Aside  from  the  obvious 
recreational  demand,  advocates  of  increasing  the  NWPS 
point  to  the  need  to  protect  representative  ecosystems  and 
areas  to  monitor  environmental  changes  among  other 
reasons.  Those  who  argue  against  enlarging  the  NWPS 
are  concerned  that  wilderness  restrictions  on  water  use, 
grazing,  mining,  and  energy  extraction  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  national  economic  growth. 

Nontraditional  wilderness. — ^A  related  issue  is  whether 
the  NWPS  should  be  expanded  to  include  aquatic  and 
underground  wilderness  units.  In  addition  to  amending 
the  Wilderness  Act,  a  number  of  potential  problems 
would  need  to  be  resolved,  including  surface  rights. 

Wilderness  degradation. — The  characteristics  impor- 
tant to  wilderness  are  vulnerable.  Even  the  Wilderness 
Act  itself  sets  up  a  tension  between  human  use  and 
preservation  of  wilderness  character.  Some  wilderness 
areas  are  heavily  used  for  recreation  resulting  in  soil  ero- 
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sion,  plant  loss,  water  pollution,  disruption  of  wildlife, 
and  loss  of  opportunities  for  solitude.  Wilderness  is  also 
threatened  from  outside  sources  including  aircraft  over- 
flights, air  pollution,  and  the  introduction  of  exotic  plant 
species.  Furthermore,  wilderness  may  be  threatened  from 
global  influences  such  as  ozone  depletion,  acid  precipi- 
tation, deforestation,  and  desertification. 

Nonrecreational  use. — Increasing  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  range  of  wilderness  values  apart  from  recrea- 
tion. These  values  include  consideration  of  habitat, 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,  conservation,  spiritual, 
and  historic  uses.  Many  of  these  uses  have  yet  to  be  ac- 
curately measured  and  commensurately  valued.  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  important  uses  of  wilderness  may  not 
be  well  represented  in  forest  and  resource  planning. 

International  cooperation. — The  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  is  unique  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
its  purpose.  Yet,  it  could  serve  as  a  component  of  a  larger 
global  system  of  wild  areas  for  resource  protection. 

Management  coordination  and  consistency. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Wilderness  Act,  wilderness  is  a  supplemental 
purpose  in  forests,  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  public 
lands.  Because  each  agency  has  a  somewhat  different 
mission,  the  management  of  wilderness  areas  is  not  en- 
tirely coordinated  or  consistent.  This  situation  may  be 
further  complicated  by  subsequent  wilderness  designa- 
tion acts  which  often  have  special  provision  for  only  one 
or  two  wilderness  areas. 

Funding  and  training. — ^The  designation  of  wilderness 
by  law  does  not  ensure  the  preservation  of  an  area  in  its 
original  condition.  Inadequately  trained  wilderness 
managers  and  understaffed  and  poorly  funded  wilder- 
ness management  programs  seriously  hamper  the  man- 
dated responsibility  to  preserve  wilderness  character.  In 
addition,  baseline  and  applied  research  is  in  many  cases 
lacking  or  the  results  often  are  not  translated  into  specific 
management  provisions. 

Education. — Wilderness  managers  alone  cannot  pre- 
vent the  degradation  of  the  wilderness  resource.  The 
public  must  also  understand  wilderness  values  and  how 
to  use  wilderness  with  respect  and  restraint,  so  it  does 
not  lose  its  character.  The  development  of  effective  educa- 
tional and  interpretive  techniques  and  material  to  teach 
the  public  low-impact  use  skills  will  be  a  continuing 
challenge. 

Assessment  Goals 

As  the  preceding  synopsis  of  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
United  States  shows,  changes  in  demands  and  resources 
have  occurred,  especially  since  World  War  II.  Each  year, 
millions  of  people  use  the  nation's  public  lands  for  out- 
door recreation.  The  Analysis  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wilderness  Situation  in  the  United  States  is  intended 
to  build  upon  past  studies  and  to  establish  a  new  and 
better  information  base  on  outdoor  recreation  cuid  wilder- 
ness demand  and  supply.  Also,  this  assessment  answers 
several  key  questions  which  will  help  identify  ways  to 
meet  demand  through  the  year  2040.  Specifically,  it  is 
to  serve  as  the  fovmdation  for  the  Forest  Service's  develop- 


ment of  a  50-year  program  through  which  that  agency 
can  help  satisfy  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  and 
wilderness  needs. 
This  assessment  will  address  several  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  current  status  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
wilderness  resources? 

2.  What  are  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  long-range 
trends  in  demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  wilderness  resources  to  2040? 

3.  What  are  the  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
implications  of  these  trends  in  demand  and  supply? 

4.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  and  constraints  to 
improving  the  management  and  use  of  public  land 
resources  in  order  to  meet  societal  goals? 

5.  Based  on  analyses  of  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
what  are  the  implications  for  forest  and  range 
resource  programs  in  the  Forest  Service? 

Findings  of  this  Assessment 

This  assessment  is  based  on  many  sources:  literature 
reviews,  surveys  of  visitors  to  public  recreation  lands,  sur- 
veys of  landowners  and  local  recreation  area  managers, 
and  projection  techniques. 

Presented  below  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  Assess- 
ment's major  findings,  arranged  according  to  the  chap- 
ters that  follow.  Details  explaining  how  these  findings 
were  reached  are  discussed  in  depth  in  those  chapters 
and  in  the  references  cited. 

The  Resource  Base  for  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wilderness 

•  State  and  local  governments  manage  over  54  million 
acres  of  recreation  lands,  over  30  million  of  which 
are  in  the  East.  Over  95%  of  the  690  million  acres 
of  federal  recreation  lands  are  in  the  West. 

•  Private  rural  lands  open  for  recreation,  other  than 
industry-owned  pcut:els,  are  declining  due  to  conver- 
sion to  other  uses  and  to  increased  closures  or  more 
restrictive  access  policies.  About  23%  of  private  land 
is  open  to  public  recreation. 

•  Federal  agencies  manage  nearly  89  million  acres  of 
designated  wilderness  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Most  acreage  is  in  Alaska  (56 
million);  all  but  about  5  million  of  the  32  million 
acres  in  the  lower  48  states  are  on  national  forests. 
In  addition,  defacto  (wildemess-like)  primitive  areas 
exist  on  federal,  state,  and  private  lands. 

•  More  than  7,000  miles  of  rivers  have  been  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  over  85%  of  which  are  in  the  West.  State- 
designated  significant  rivers  (for  recreation,  historic, 
scenic,  or  wildlife  reasons)  number  60,000  miles, 
over  70%  of  which  are  in  the  East. 

•  Most  downhill  skiing  capacity  is  located  in  the  West 
and  especially  on  national  forest  lands.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  cross-country  skiing  areas  are 
located  in  the  Northeast. 


The  Demand  for  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Wilderness 

•  The  rate  of  increase  in  participation  in  some  outdoor 
recreation  activities  has  slowed  in  recent  years.  For 
these  activities,  increasing  use  of  public  recreation 
areas  largely  matches  the  current  rate  of  increase  in 
population.  New  activities  are  appearing,  however, 
and  are  being  substituted  for  some  of  the  formerly 
most  popular  activities. 

•  Extended  long-distance  vacations  are  being  replaced 
by  more  frequent,  close-to-home  recreation  trips, 
consequently  increasing  the  importance  of  recrea- 
tion opportunities  near  urban  areas. 

•  Participation  patterns  differ  among  activities,  with 
some  (such  as  picnicking)  showing  infrequent  par- 
ticipation by  a  large  segment  of  society  while  other 
activities  (such  as  running  or  jogging]  show  a  fre- 
quent participation  by  a  smaller  population  group. 
Physically  active  recreation  activities  have  become 
relatively  more  popular. 

•  Factors  which  are  strongly  related  to  participation 
in  outdoor  recreation  include  the  availability  of  op- 
portunity, age,  ability  and  disability,  race,  education, 
and  income.  Federal  and  state  recreation  areas 
disproportionately  serve  young-  to  middle-aged, 
able-bodied,  white  individuals  who  are  most  often 
well-educated  and  in  middle-income  groups. 

•  Following  the  rapid  growth  in  the  1960 's  and  1970 's, 
the  reported  rate  of  change  in  wilderness  recreation 
visits  slowed  in  the  early  1980's  to  the  point  where 
it  leveled  off  or  even  declined  in  some  areas.  This 
decline  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  same  general  factors 
influencing  outdoor  recreation  at  that  time.  Since 
1986,  reported  wilderness  recreation  use  has  begun 
to  increase  again.  Wilderness  recreation  visits  ac- 
count for  about  5%  of  total  Forest  Service  recrea- 
tion use. 

•  Interest  in  nonrecreational  values  of  wilderness, 
such  as  scenic,  scientific,  educational,  conservation, 
and  historical  uses,  is  growing  as  their  significance 
becomes  better  understood  and  measured.  The 
"demand"  for  these  uses  should  increase  as  our 
national  population  grows. 

•  Wilderness  is  an  important  component  in  global 
health,  serving  to  cleanse  air  and  water,  protect  eco- 
systems and  gene  pools,  and  help  to  regulate  world 
climate. 

•  The  demand  for  downhill  skiing,  cross-country  ski- 
ing, pool  swimming,  backpacking,  visiting  prehis- 
toric sites,  rurming  and  jogging,  and  day-hiking  will 
grow  faster  than  for  other  outdoor  activities.  If  the 
American  public  were  to  have  all  the  opportunities 
wanted  and  costs  of  using  these  opportunities  were 
to  remain  the  same,  each  of  these  activities  would 
increase  by  at  least  30%  above  current  levels  by  2000. 

•  Considering  the  forecasted  number  of  trips,  the  most 
popular  recreational  activities  by  2040  will  be  sight- 
seeing, walking  for  pleasure,  pleasure  driving,  pool 
swimming,  picnicking,  day-hiking,  family  gather- 
ings, bicycle  riding,  photography,  stream/  lake/ocean 
swimming,  wildlife  observation,  visiting  historic 
sites,  and  developed  camping. 


The  Supply  of  Recreation 

•  Land-based  recreation  opportunities  are  between  5 
and  15  times  more  available  in  various  portions  of 
the  West  than  they  are  in  the  East.  Water  recreation 
opportunities  are  2  to  8  times  more  available  in  the 
West. 

•  An  increasingly  important  limitation  to  the  avail- 
ability of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  is  access 
to  private  land  and  water,  or  to  public  recreation 
lands  where  private  properties  bar  access. 

•  The  public  sector  is  more  actively  encouraging  pri- 
vate investment  in  recreation  sites,  facilities,  and 
services  on  public  lands.  This  has  stimulated  a 
healthy  expansion  of  recreation  opportunities  on 
public  lands. 

•  Public  participation  of  outdoor  recreation  is  highly 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  opportunities.  If 
opportunities  are  expanded  at  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  recent  past,  trail  and  developed-site  land  oppor- 
tunities, stream  and  lake  water  opportunities,  and 
developed  winter  opportunities  will  grow  most 
rapidly.  Motorized  land  and  water  opportunities, 
and  undeveloped  snow-based  opportunities,  will 
grow  slowest. 

•  Management,  resource  availability,  access,  and  fa- 
cility needs  are  likely  to  be  most  acute  in  the  East 
where  effective  recreation  opportunities  are  least, 
crowding  is  the  greatest,  and  private  land  closures 
will  have  the  most  impact. 

How  Maximum  Preferred  Demand  Compares  to 
Availability  of  Recreational  Opportunities 

•  Comparisons  of  projected  supply  and  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  reveal  "gaps"  for 
some  activities.  These  gaps  occur  when  preferred 
demand,  or  the  number  of  trips  Americans  would 
like  to  take  if  there  were  no  shortages  of  opportuni- 
ties, is  greater  than  expected  supply,  or  the  number 
of  trips  Americans  could  take  given  the  scarcities 
of  recreational  opportunities  that  would  occur  with 
available  resources. 

•  Projected  gaps  for  land-based  activities  are  much 
larger  than  projected  gaps  for  water-based  or  snow- 
and  ice-based  activities. 

•  Land-based  activities  with  the  largest  projected 
shortages  appear  to  be  dispersed  activities  such  as 
day-hiking,  wildlife  observation,  sightseeing,  and 
backpacking. 

•  Water-based  activities  with  the  largest  projected 
shortages  appeeir  to  be  pool  swimming  and  non- 
motorized  lake  and  river  activities  such  as  rowing, 
canoeing,  and  kayaking. 

•  Snow-  and  ice-based  activities  with  the  largest  pro- 
jected shortages  appear  to  be  dispersed  activities 
such  as  cross-country  skiing. 

Social,  Economic,  and  Environmental  Implications  of 
Demand-Supply  Comparisons 

•  The  social  characteristics  of  selected  multicounty 
communities  across  the  United  States  can  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  available  recreation  opportunities  to 
yield  information  on  social  imbalances.  In  gener- 
al, Americans  who  are  elderly,  less  educated,  part 
of  a  racial  minority,  economically  disadvantaged, 
disabled,  or  living  in  cities  have  fewer  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  resource-based  recreation  than 
do  others. 

•  The  uneven  distribution  of  opportunities  can  have 
adverse  social  effects  including  reduced  family 
stability,  more  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  less 
opportunity  for  social  bonding,  more  social  con- 
flict, and  slower  ethnic  and  cultural  assimilation. 

•  Increased  economic  opportunities  for  the  private  sec- 
tor are  projected  for  several  categories  of  recreation. 
These  include  investments  in  developed  recreation 
areas  and  the  provision  of  associated  goods,  services, 
and  information.  Increased  government  revenue 
generated  by  user  fees  is  expected  to  be  offset  by 
higher  management  costs  for  dispersed  recreation. 

•  Impacts  on  natural  systems  from  most  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  wilderness  uses  are  minimal  compared 
to  more  consumptive  uses  such  as  lumbering  or 
mining.  Recreational  impacts  such  as  soil  compac- 
tion and  erosion  are  generally  local  in  nature  and 
the  greatest  damage  occurs  during  the  initial  use 
of  an  area. 

•  Outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  use  can  benefit 
natural  systems  through  improved  esthetic  quality, 
greater  environmental  awareness,  and  preservation 
of  natural  systems.  For  example,  demand  for  water 
opportunities  has  generated  pressure  on  gov- 
ernments and  industry  to  improve  water  quality  in 
rivers,  especially  near  urban  areas. 

Opportunities  for  Meeting  Outdoor  Recreation  Needs 

•  Many  ways  exist  to  close  the  gap  between  demand 
and  supply  of  recreation  and  wilderness  opportuni- 
ties. Providers  can  especially  make  great  contribu- 
tions by  better  management  and  protection  of 
existing  environments,  resources,  and  facilities. 

•  Outdoor  recreation  opportunity  providers  can  re- 
duce the  supply-demand  gaps  by  improving  serv- 
ices through  increasing  responsiveness  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  through  interagency  and  public-private 
sector  cooperation  and  coordination. 

•  Research  identifying  recreation  and  nonrecreation 
benefits  of  wilderness  and  development  of  better 
methods  of  measuring  and  comparing  variables  can 
generate  additional  alternatives  to  reduce  the 
supply-demand  gap. 

Obstacles  Hindering  Attainment  of  Opportunities 

•  Obstacles  which  could  block  opportunities  to 
narrow  the  recreation  and  wilderness  supply- 
demand  gap  do  exist.  A  major  problem  is  the  im- 
balance between  recreation  and  wilderness  land 
distribution  (mostly  in  the  West)  and  the  popula- 
tion distribution  (mostly  in  the  East). 


•  Private  landowners  are  often  hesitant  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  their  land  for  public  use  without  economic 
incentives  or  protection  of  the  uses  for  which  they 
own  the  land. 

•  Insufficient  funding,  information,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  among  agencies  contributes  to  prob- 
lems in  reducing  the  recreation-wilderness  supply- 
demand  gap. 

Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Wilderness  Program  Implications 

•  National  forests  near  urban  areas  represent  one  of 
the  most  important  opportunities  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  outdoor  recreation  closer  to 
people's  homes.  Better  information  about  these  op- 
portunities, partnerships  with  local  government 
and  private  entrepreneurs,  education  of  the  visitor, 
facility  upgrades,  and  intensified  management  can 
improve  opportunities  on  these  national  forests. 

•  Protection  of  wilderness  and  wilderness-like  areas 
and  enhancing  nonrecreational  uses  should  rise 
dramatically  in  importance  in  the  management  of 
the  NWPS. 

•  Overcrowding  and  user  conflicts  will  intensify  in 
the  future,  especially  on  eastern  national  forests. 
Educating  users  and  managers,  redistribution  of 
use  concentrations,  and  greater  use  of  volunteers 
are  needed  to  help  alleviate  these  problems. 

•  National  forests  typically  contain  special  places 
and  features,  some  of  which  are  unique  and 
irreplaceable.  Every  forest  is  special  in  some  way, 
and  the  special  features  and  values  making  them 
unique  need  to  be  protected.  This  is  especially  true 
for  wilderness. 

•  Increasing  public  access  to  both  public  and  private 
properties  will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  More  ex- 
changes, easements,  acquisitions,  and  partnerships 
may  be  needed  in  the  future  to  provide  this  access. 

•  Quality,  safety,  and  convenience  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  management  targets  on  na- 
tional forests.  Protection  of  high-quality  scenery, 
better  facilities,  control  of  littering  and  other  hu- 
man impacts,  and  upgrading  of  vistas,  trails,  and 
services  will  be  demanded  by  future  recreationists. 

•  Carrying  out  an  expanded  mission  in  providing 
recreation  opportunities  and  improving  wilderness 
management  for  the  American  public  will  require 
an  expanded  and  commensurately  accelerated  and 
funded  recreation  and  wilderness  research  pro- 
gram. Particularly  needed  are  improved  techniques 
for  intensified  management,  monitoring  wilderness 
uses,  and  values,  planning,  and  marketing. 

•  The  major  role  for  the  Forest  Service  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies  is  to  manage  the  recreation  estate  to 
provide  access  to  quality  recreation  opportunities 
for  all  who  care  to  participate  while  maintaining 
the  quality  of  the  resource  and  facilitating  other 
multiple-use  activities. 
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Introduction 

The  resource  base  for  recreation  includes  all  lands, 
waters,  and  developments  which  are  available  to  the 
public  under  any  of  various  circumstances  and  which 
have  not  been  designated  for  industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  or  other  such  uses  to  the  exclusion  of  recre- 
ation. This  available  recreational  resource  base  encom- 
passes more  than  just  that  part  which  has  been  identified 
only  for  recreational  purposes.  Some  lands  also  are 
managed  for  more  than  one  use,  such  as  for  timber,  na- 
ture preservation,  and  grazing,  as  well  as  for  recreation. 
Some  lands  have  recreation  as  a  dominant  but  not  sole 
purpose.  On  other  lands,  recreation  is  only  incidental- 
ly permitted,  but  it  is  not  excluded.  If  available  under 
any  of  these  circumstances,  such  land  and  water 
resources  are  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  available 
recreation  resource  base.  This  available  recreation 
resource  base  is  a  focus  of  this  Assessment. 

Wilderness  resources  include  both  federally  and  non- 
federally  designated  roadless  areas.  Of  special  interest 
is  this  country's  world-renowned  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  (NWPS).  Also  of  interest  are  state 
wilderness  systems  and  those  lands  designated  and 
preserved  in  a  wilderness-like  condition  by  private  or- 
ganizations. In  addition  to  designated  wilderness,  this 
chapter  also  considers  nonwilderness  lemds  that  offer  op- 
portunities for  the  primitive  type  of  recreation  typically 
associated  with  wilderness.  Thus,  this  assessment  also 
focuses  on  wilderness  resources  including  recreation  op- 
portunities on  nondesignated  lands  with  wilderness 
character. 

In  our  treatment  of  recreation  and  wilderness  re- 
sources, this  chapter  examines  the  status  of  the  land  and 
water  resource  base,  the  condition  of  protected  wilder- 
ness, and  public  accessibility  in  terms  of  proximity  to 
roads  and  population  centers  and  in  terms  of  resource 
type,  ownership,  and  regional  distribution. 

Categories  of  Recreational 
and  Wilderness  Resources 

Recreational  resources  are  of  three  types.  Land  Re- 
sources range  from  the  coastal  flatlands  across  prairies 
to  the  tallest  moxmtain  ranges.  Water  Resources  include 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  oceans,  and  their  shorelines.  Snow 


and  Ice  Resources  may  be  viewed  as  a  subset  of  land 
and  water  resources.  These  resources  include  recreation 
areas  with  sufficient  snowfall  and  temperature  condi- 
tions to  provide  winter  sports  opportunities.  We  discuss 
snow  and  ice  separately  from  land  and  water  resources 
because  they  create  very  different  resource  management 
needs. 

This  assessment  arrays  recreationally  available  land 
and  water  by  degree  of  remoteness  as  determined  by  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  road  or  roadhead  passable  to  a 
two-wheel  drive  passenger  vehicle.  Distance  from  the 
nearest  road  also  characterizes  resources  as  recreational 
environments  and  distinguishes  them  according  to  their 
level  of  development  since  developed  facilities  are 
necessarily  close  to  roads.  Each  resource — land,  water, 
snow  and  ice — is  subdivided  into  four  categories  which 
identify  their  remoteness  or  level  of  development.  Wil- 
derness, the  most  remote  category,  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  wilderness  for  recreation  but  does  not 
ignore  other  wilderness  uses  and  values.  These  other 
uses  and  values  are  examined  separately  as  required  by 
the  legislation  that  established  this  important  designa- 
tion of  public  land. 

The  subdivisions  of  resource  types,  or  recreational 
environments,  presented  in  this  assessment  are 
described  below  and  in  figure  1.  Although  some  types 
of  opportunities  associated  with  each  subdivision  are 
identified  below,  specific  activities  and  opportunities 
will  be  examined  in  more  detail  in  following  chapters. 


Land  Resources 

Wilderness  and  Remote  Backcountry  Areas  are  the 

most  primitive  and  least  disturbed  land  environments. 
These  lands  are  either  designated  as  wilderness  or  lie 
more  than  3  miles  from  a  road.  Opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  nature-oriented  recreation,  such  as  backpack- 
ing, are  available  on  these  lands.  Nonrecreational  uses 
such  as  scientific  study,  ecosystem  preservation,  protec- 
tion of  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
and  spiritual  development  are  provided  by  the  wilder- 
ness resources  in  this  category.  Extensive  Undeveloped 
Areas  Near  Roads  border  wilderness  and  the  most 
remote  backcountry  and  lie  0.5  to  3  miles  from  a  road. 
Recreational  opportunities  in  these  areas  are  typically 
nonmotorized  and  include  such  activities  as  backpack- 
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ing,  nature  study,  wildlife  observation,  and  primitive 
camping.  Roaded  and  Partially  Developed  Areas  lie 

vi^ithin  0.5  mile  of  a  road  but  outside  heavily  developed 
areas.  This  recreational  environment  may  be  federal, 
state,  or  private  lands  within  0.5  mile  of  road  access. 
Most  state  forest,  park,  and  fish  and  game  lands  are  in 
this  category,  as  are  nearly  all  commercial  forests  and 
most  nonindustrial  private  lands.  Forest  roads  and  most 
trails  where  both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  recrea- 
tional activities  occur  are  in  this  category.  Developed 
Land  Sites  principally  encompass  land-based  facilities 
such  as  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas.  Other  important 
developments  include  golf  courses,  resorts,  and  many 
municipal  facilities  such  as  playgrounds  and  sports 
fields. 


Water  Resources 

Wild  and  Remote  Waters  include  primitive,  free- 
flowing  streams  or  remote  bodies  of  water  located  more 
than  0.5  mile  from  a  road.  River  segments  designated 
or  under  study  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  (NWSRS)  are  also  included,  as  are 
wilderness  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams.  Rafting,  trout  fish- 
ing, and  canoeing  are  typical  of  recreation  occurring  in 
these  waters.  Lakes  and  Streams  Near  Roads  include 
all  or  portions  of  water  bodies  without  direct  road  access 
but  which  are  located  within  0.5  mile  of  a  road.  These 
waters  include  ponds,  beaches,  and  major  portions  of 
federal  and  other  reservoirs.  Motorized  boating,  swim- 
ming, and  fishing  are  among  the  principal  recreational 
uses.  Water  resources  which  have  direct  and  adjacent 
road  access  and  which  have  associated  light  develop- 
ment, such  as  parking  areas,  boat  launch  ramps,  and 
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Figure  1  .—Categories  of  recreational  and  wilderness  resources  and 

uses. 


scattered  picnicking  facilities,  are  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter under  the  heading  of  Partially  Developed  Water 
Resources.  Developed  Water  Sites  include  facilities  such 
as  swimming  pools,  water  parks,  and  marinas.  Commer- 
cial water-based  recreational  opportunities  cu-e  typical- 
ly within  this  category. 

Snow  and  Ice  Resources 

These  resources  are  classified  the  same  as  land  en- 
vironments. The  distinguishing  feature  is  sufficient 
snowfall  to  support  a  winter  recreational  season,  as- 
sumed to  be  16  or  more  inches  annually,  and  tempera- 
tures low  enough  and  long  enough  to  freeze  the  surface 
of  streams  and  lakes.  Wilderness  and  Remote  Back- 
country  winter  areas  with  16  or  more  inches  of  annual 
snowfall  provide  opportunities  for  cross-country  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  and  activities  in  solitude  at  distances 
greater  than  3  miles  from  roads.  Extensive  Areas  Near 
Roads,  0.5  to  3  miles,  and  Roaded  and  Partially  Devel- 
oped Areas,  less  than  0.5  mile  from  roads,  provide 
opportunities,  among  other  activities,  for  cross-country 
skiing,  snowmobiling,  ice  fishing,  and  sledding.  Trails 
and  roads  are  highly  significant  to  snow-  and  ice-based 
recreation.  Ski  and  winter  sports  resorts  characterize  in- 
tensively Developed  Winter  Sports  Sites. 

In  addition  to  categorizing  recreation  resources  by  re- 
moteness, this  chapter  also  examines  who  owns  or 
manages  them.  Thus,  privately-owned  lands  and  water 
are  discussed  separately  from  those  managed  by  public 
agencies.  Publicly-owned  resources  are  further  sub- 
divided by  the  level  of  government  managing  them.  Fed- 
erally managed  resources  are  discussed  first,  followed 
by  state-owned  resources  and,  finally,  by  locally  man- 
aged resources. 

Land  Resources 

The  United  States  encompasses  about  2.4  billion  acres 
including  associated  water.  In  1987,  this  amounted  to 
almost  10  acres  per  person,  about  1.5  times  the  world 
average.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  land  area 
is  urban  or  built  up — less  than  3%  nationwide  (Bureau 
of  the  Census  1987).  The  federal  government  manages 
almost  one-third  of  the  country's  land;  about  two-thirds 
is  private.  A  small  remainder  is  owned  primarily  by  state 
and  local  governments.  For  the  most  part,  the  federal 
estate  is  undeveloped  and  uncultivated.  Some  private 
lands  are  developed  and  some  eire  unaltered  from  their 
natural  state.  The  natural  forest  and  rangelands  outside 
federal  jurisdictions  account  for  about  35%  of  our  land 
base,  not  including  Alaska.  These  public  and  private 
lands  and  water  which  are  available  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  examined  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter. 

Overview  by  Ownership 

Public  land. — One-third  of  the  United  States,  about 
746  million  acres,  is  public  land  available  for  recreation. 
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One-third  of  the  U.S.  is  public  land  available  for  recreation  and  covers  a  broad  spectrum  from 
small,  highly  developed  local  parks  to  large  federal  wilderness  areas. 


Table  1 . — Public  land  and  water  area  (millions  of  acres)  available  for  outdoor  recreation  by  ownership 

and  region,  1987. 


Region 

Alaska 

Level  of                                       Rocky      Pacific       Sub-        and  Total 

government           North       South       Mtn.        Coast       total       Hawaii  U.S. 


Federal 

13.0 

17.4 

258.7 

79.9 

369.0 

321.7 

690.7 

State 

22.9 

6.6 

7.8 

8.6 

45.9 

6.7 

52.6 

LocaP 

1.0 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

2.2 

0.1 

2.3 

Total 

36.9 

24.8 

266.8 

88.9 

417.1 

328.5 

745.6 

Percent  of  area 

4.9 

3.3 

35.8 

11.9 

56.0 

44.0 

100.0 

Percent  of  population 

47.0 

30.9 

7.6 

13.8 

99.3 

0.7 

100.0 

^Includes  only  local  park  and  recreation  departments  and  other  local  government  properties  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  departments. 

SOURCE:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA  Forest  Sen/ice,  Athens, 
GA  (1987). 


This  includes  about  691  million  federal  acres,  includ- 
ing that  under  wilderness  protection  (table  1).  All  levels 
of  government  manage  a  great  diversity  of  resources, 
from  large  undisturbed  areas  to  playgrounds. 

Recreation  resources  are  not  equally  distributed  among 
the  levels  of  government,  nor  among  regions  of  the  coun- 
try (table  1).  Federal  agencies  manage  the  majority  of 
primitive  areas  including  w^ilderness,  remote  backcoun- 
try,  and  undeveloped  forest/land.  The  western  states 
contain  a  disproportionate  share  of  these  remote  public 
lands  mostly  because  the  federal  estate  is  concentrated 
in  the  western  half  of  the  country  (fig.  2).  For  example, 
around  70%  of  Idaho  is  public  land  whereas  Illinois, 
with  11  times  Idaho's  population,  is  less  than  4%  public 
land. 

Specially  designated  federal  properties  are  grouped  in 
four  categories  (table  2).  National  Recreation  Trails  total 
almost  9,000  miles  and  are  available  for  a  variety  of 
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SOURCE:  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Supply  Information  System  (NORSIS) 
USDA  Forest  Senfice,  Athens.  GA.  1987. 
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Figure  2.— Area  of  federal  lands  in  the  contiguous  48  states  availa- 
ble for  public  recreation  by  region,  1987. 
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Table  2— Regional  distribution  of  acreages  in  specially  designated  fed- 
eral systems,  1987. 


National     Wild  and  National 
recreation     scenic     recreation  Wilderness 
Region  trails         rivers        areas  areas 


Miles  —  Thousand  Acres  — 


North 

2,150 

546 

285 

1,400 

South 

2,322 

366 

398 

2,500 

Rocky  Mountains 

2,372 

1,134 

4,093 

17,700 

Pacific  Coast 

1,706 

5,132 

1,147 

67,200 

Total 

8,550 

7,178 

5,923 

88,800 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA 
Forest  Service,  Atliens,  GA  (1987). 

recreational  uses.  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  total  over 
7,000  miles  and  are  protected  from  development  in  order 
to  preserve  their  outstanding  beauty  and  wildness.  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  total  almost  6  million  acres  and 
are  managed  mostly  for  recreation.  The  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  totals  almost  89  million  acres 
and  is  preserved  in  a  natural  condition.  Low  impact 
recreation  is  only  one  of  the  NWPS's  permitted  uses. 

States  manage  about  53  million  acres  of  land  available 
for  recreation.  State  forests  generally  encompass  the 
more  primitive  and  remote  of  these  lands  while  state 
parks  offer  more  developed  environments.  More  than 
40%  of  the  10  million  acres  of  state  parks  and  reserves 
and  over  60%  of  state  forests  are  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country.  A  few  eastern  states  have  brought  large 
tracts  of  wild  lands  into  the  public  domain,  compen- 
sating to  some  extent  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
federal  lands  there.  In  general,  state  lands  are  much  more 
effectively  located  for  recreation  than  are  federal  lands. 

County  and  municipal  lands  available  for  recreation, 
about  2.3  million  acres,  account  for  less  than  0.5%  of 
the  total  public  recreation  domain.  Local  governments 
generally  have  the  most  intensively  developed  resources, 
and  they  are  close  to  or  within  populated  places  and  are 
very  accessible.  Local  resources  may  be  small,  but 
municipal  parks  account  for  more  than  60%  of  the  num- 
ber of  recreation  areas  nationwide,  illustrating  their 
greater  effectiveness  in  providing  some  types  of  public 
recreational  opportunities  (President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors  1987). 

Private  land. — Rural  private  land  makes  up  over  60% 
of  the  contiguous  United  States  land  base,  approximately 
1.28  billion  acres.  Ninety-five  percent  of  this  acreage  is 
in  nonindustrial  ownerships.  Currently,  more  than  350 
million  acres  of  nonindustrial  private  land  are  closed  to 
all  but  the  exclusive  use  of  owners.  Thus,  about  one- 
third  of  nonindustrial  private  land  is  not  available  for 
public  recreation.  Access  to  another  556  million  acres 
was  estimated  to  be  restricted  to  persons  who  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  owners.  These  restricted  or 
pEirtially-restricted  lands  provide  an  important  recrea- 
tional resource  for  memy,  but  only  about  23%  (283  mil- 
lion acres)  of  nonindustrial,  privately-owned  rural  land 
is  open  to  the  general  public  for  recreation.  More  than 
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Figure  3.— Acres  of  nonindustrial  private  land  open  or  leased  for 
recreation  by  region,  1987. 

80%  of  this  is  open  free  of  charge  or  for  a  daily  fee.  The 
rest  is  available  through  exclusive  lease  agreements  in- 
volving either  a  seasonal  or  annual  fee.  The  average  fee 
per  acre  in  1986  was  $2.97,  about  $89  per  lessee.  Much 
of  this  open  land  is  located  in  the  South  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (fig.  3).  Since  1977,  the  percentage  of  private, 
nonindustrial  lands  open  for  public  use  has  decreased 
from  over  29%^  to  23%.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
nearly  75  million  acres  of  potential  recreational  land, 
mostly  in  the  East. 

The  private  sector  provides  a  full  spectrum  of  land 
resources,  from  the  remote  and  pristine  to  the  highly  de- 
veloped, including  about  60%  of  all  campgrounds  in  the 
United  States.  Privately-owned  recreation  resources,  and 
especially  undeveloped  private  lands,  may  become  more 
important  in  this  country  for  meeting  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  many  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  Typically, 
these  private  lands  are  effectively  located  near  popula- 
tion concentrations,  are  easily  accessible  by  vehicle,  and 
contain  many  miles  of  trails  and  unimproved  roads. 
However,  the  strong  trends  toward  closing  these  vast 
acreages  to  public  access,  conversion  to  urban  uses 
(about  1  million  acres  per  year),  and  subdivision  into 
smaller  tracts  may  seriously  reduce  their  value  as  a 
recreational  resource  in  the  future. 


Recreational  Lands  by  Remoteness 

Remoteness,  that  is,  distance  from  roads,  significant- 
ly influences  the  character  of  a  recreation  environment 
and  determines  its  accessibility.  The  following  discus- 
sion of  land  resources  is  organized  around  the  remote- 
ness criteria  as  described  above  and  in  figure  1. 

Wilderness  and  remote  backcountry. — Designated 
wilderness  must  be  distinguished  from  other  remote 
wild  areas.  Wilderness  status  typically  results  from  legis- 
lative action  which,  in  effect,  prohibits  many  uses.  The 
mandates  under  which  other  remote  backcountry  areas 
are  managed  generally  are  not  as  restrictive.  Moreover, 
the  increased  publicity  generated  by  wilderness  desig- 
nation can  change  and  increase  the  recreational  use  of 
'  This  figure  does  not  include  leased  acreage. 
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and  interest  in  an  area,  sometimes  resulting  in  needs  for 
greater  management  attention  (Kelly  1989). 

Federal  wilderness. — The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  em- 
powered Congress  to  set  aside  wild  federal  lands  as  parts 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS). 
As  of  January  1,  1988,  some  88.8  million  acres  had,  thus, 
been  protected.  Wilderness  areas  are  among  the  most 
pristine  and  undeveloped  lands  in  the  federal  estate. 
Other  large,  nonroaded  tracts  of  remote  federal  lands 
exist,  some  of  which  are  under  study  for  inclusion  in 
the  NWPS. 

The  original  language  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act 
emphasized  lands  which  had  been  left  undisturbed  by 
human  actions.  Few  eastern  forests  met  the  Act's  wilder- 
ness criteria.  In  1974,  the  so-called  "Eastern  Wilderness 
Act"  changed  the  eligibility  criteria  by  adding  to  the 
NWPS  some  207,000  acres  of  eastern  lands  which  had, 
at  one  time,  been  cut  over,  roaded,  or  settled,  but  which 
had  subsequently  returned  to  an  apparent  natural  state. 
This  new  flexibility  in  defining  "wilderness"  contrib- 
uted to  expansion  of  the  federal  wilderness  system  in 
the  East  (Reed  1989). 

Since  1964,  public  lands  designated  as  wilderness 
have  expanded  ten-fold.  Wilderness  distribution  within 
the  United  States  is  tied  to  the  existing  pattern  of  fed- 
eral land  within  the  national  forest,  park,  and  wildlife 
refuge  systems  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
lands.  At  present,  designated  wilderness  may  be  found 
in  every  state  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island  (and  the  District  of 
Columbia).  Alaska  leads  all  states  in  total  wilderness 
acreage  with  56.4  million  acres,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
NWPS  acreage. 

Because  the  majority  of  federal  land  is  in  the  1 1  west- 
ern states  and  Alaska,  the  five-state  Pacific  Coast  Region 
has  three-fourths  of  the  NWPS  acreage  (67.1  million 
acres)  (fig.  4,  table  3).  Another  20%  (17.8  million  acres) 
is  found  in  the  11 -state  Rocky  Mountain-Great  Plains 
Region.  Of  the  NWPS  acreage,  3%  (2.5  million  acres) 
is  located  in  the  Southern  Region  and  only  2%  (1.3  mil- 
lion acres)  is  in  the  Northern  Region. 

The  National  Peirk  Service  (NPS)  manages  the  most 
wilderness,  more  than  36.7  million  acres  (about  41%  of 
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Rgure  4.— Acreage  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
by  region. 


Table  3. — National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  by  region  and  agency 
(in  thousands  of  acres). 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

Region 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Mgmt. 

Total 

North 

1,163 

133 

64 

0 

1,360 

South 

619 

1,444 

470 

0 

2,533 

Rocky  Mountain 

16,576 

690 

120 

330 

17,716 

Pacific  Coast: 

Alasl<a 

5,453 

32,356 

18,678 

0 

56,487 

Other 

8,541 

2,137 

1 

39 

10,718 

Total 

32,352 

36,760 

19,333 

369 

88,814 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Attiens,  GA  (1987). 


the  NWPS),  which  is  mostly  in  Alaska  (fig.  5,  table  3). 
The  Forest  Service  is  the  second  largest  manager  of 
wilderness  with  more  than  32.3  million  acres  (36%  of 
the  NWPS  acreage).  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 
manages  22%  of  the  NWPS  acreage,  and  BLM  wilder- 
ness represents  1%. 

More  than  53%  of  NPS  lands  are  in  wilderness  status. 
Almost  24%  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is 
wilderness.  Wilderness  status  has  been  given  to  20%  of 
the  National  Forest  System  and  less  than  1  %  of  the  re- 
maining public  lands.  The  Forest  Service  manages  83% 
(26.9  million  acres)  of  the  wilderness  acreage  in  the  con- 
terminous states. 

Wilderness  areas  range  in  size  from  the  8.7  million- 
acre  Wrangell-St.  Elias  Wilderness  in  Alaska  to  the 
6-acre  Pelican  Island  off  the  Florida  coast.  The  average 
size  is  nearly  195,000  acres.  More  than  half  are  between 
5,000  and  50,000  acres.  About  16%  are  smaller  than  the 
minimum  5,000-acre  size  recommended  in  the  original 
Wilderness  Act.  Less  than  4%  of  all  wilderness  areas  are 
larger  than  1  million  acres,  and  most  of  those  are  in 
Alaska  (Reed  1989). 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  Alaska's  wilderness,  the 
most  predominant  ecoregion  represented  in  the  NWPS 
is  tundra  (27%),  followed  by  subtropical  (24%),  subartic 
(18%),  and  steppe  (14%)  (Bailey  1980,  USDI  FWS  1982). 
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Rgure  5.— Acreage  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
by  federal  agency. 
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Particularly  under-represented  in  the  NWPS  are  the 
prairie  grassland  ecoregions  of  the  Great  Plains  (Reed 
1989). 

Hill  and  mountain  landforms  (Hammond  1970,  USDI 
FWS  1982)  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  all  wilder- 
ness areas.  Plains  and  tablelands  make  up  less  than  5% 
of  the  NWPS  (Reed  1989). 

Potential  and  substitute  wilderness  lands. — Under  the 
NWPS,  14  million  additional  acres  of  federal  lands  have 
been  recommended  for  wilderness  designation  (Reed 
1989).  Of  these  recommended  areas,  9  million  acres  are 
in  national  parks,  3.4  million  in  the  FWS  lands,  and  2.4 
million  are  in  the  national  forests.  Over  two-thirds  of  this 
recommended  wilderness  acreage  is  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Region;  none  of  it  is  in  Alaska. 

Estimates  show  that  approximately  123  million  acres 
of  federal  lands  have  been  under  study  at  one  time  or 
another  but  are  not  yet  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  NWPS  (Reed  1989).  Another  30  million  acres  of  other 
public  and  private  lands  may  also  meet  the  remoteness 
criteria  of  wilderness  (Absher  et  al.  1989).  These  lands 
outnumber  actual  NWPS  acres  by  nearly  two-to-one.  The 
Forest  Service  manages  about  47%  of  these  potential 
wilderness  lands.  Because  most  federal  lands  are  located 
in  the  11  western  states,  existing  wilderness  patterns 
would  be  maintained  if  more  areas  were  designated  in 
the  future.  Over  half  of  the  potential  areas  are  located 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region;  only  3%  are  in  the  North. 

The  anticipated  trend  is  for  potential  wilderness  acres 
to  diminish  through  two  opposing  processes  (Cook  and 
English  1989).  First,  a  portion  of  those  lands  currently 
under  study  for  wilderness  classification  will  eventually 
be  added  to  the  NWPS  system.  The  potential  wilderness 
areas  will  be  further  diminished  through  future  develop- 
ment. Some  federal  roadless  areas  released  from  wilder- 
ness study  for  other  uses  will  undergo  development  or 
modification  that  will  disqualify  them  from  future  con- 
sideration for  wilderness  designation. 

In  addition  to  the  NWPS,  a  number  of  federal  wild- 
land  preservation  systems  preserve  an  additional  12  mil- 
lion acres  (Soper  and  Humke  1989).  Complementary  to 
the  system  in  purpose,  these  other  areas  similarly  seek 
to  ensure  natural  diversity  and  generally  are  not  recrea- 
tion oriented.  They  include  research  natural  areas,  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern,  special  interest  areas, 
and  wild  rivers  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System. 

Research  natural  areas  are  managed  to  ensure  natural 
diversity  and  may  be  designated  and  managed  by  any 
of  the  four  wilderness  managing  agencies,  plus  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Presently,  more  than  500  re- 
search natural  areas  totalling  4.2  million  acres  have  been 
established  (Soper  and  Humke  1989). 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  more  than 
280  units  as  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
(ACEC)  totaling  some  5.1  million  acres  (Soper  and 
Humke  1989).  ACEC's  are  mandated  to  protect  impor- 
tant historic,  cultural,  scenic,  and/or  natural  values. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  45  special  interest  areas 
to  protect  them  and  manage  their  scenic,  geological, 
botanical,  zoological,  paleontological,  archeological, 


and  other  special  characteristics  (Soper  and  Humke 
1989). 

Nonfederal  wilderness. — Specifically  designated  non- 
federal wilderness  and  other  wild  and  natural  areas 
constitute  approximately  4.9  million  acres  across  the 
country  (Cook  and  English  1989).  About  40%  of  this 
area,  in  3,800  separate  tracts,  is  owned  by  nonprofit 
organizations,  30%  is  owned  by  states,  and  the  rest  is 
private.  Only  37  tracts  are  over  25,000  acres,  and  135 
are  at  least  5,000  acres,  the  minimum  size  guideline  in 
the  original  NWPS  legislation.  About  72%  of  these  acres 
in  large  tracts  are  state  lands.  In  general,  the  preserva- 
tion efforts  of  states  and  other  nonfederal  entities  seem 
to  have  complemented  the  distribution  of  NWPS  lands 
because  they  are  concentrated  in  the  East  (table  4). 

About  one-fifth  of  the  states  have  wilderness  preser- 
vation systems.  State  wilderness  and  wild  area  criteria 
are  similar  to  the  NWPS  criteria  in  many  ways.  States 
have  often  adopted  the  language  of  the  federal  wilder- 
ness act,  incorporating  varying  degrees  of  flexibility  in 
their  definition  of  wilderness  (Stankey  1984).  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example,  allows  old  roads  and  utility  rights- 
of-way  through  state  wilderness  areas.  New  York's 
Adirondack  Mountains  equal  or  surpass  the  wildness 
scenic  quality  of  any  NWPS  area  in  the  East,  and  Mich- 
igan's Porcupine  Mountains  Wilderness  State  Park  con- 
tains the  second  largest  virgin  forest  in  the  East,  after 
the  Adirondacks  (Crispin  1980).  The  distribution  of 
state-owned  wilderness  varies  across  the  country  (table 
4).  The  North  and  the  South  contain  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  state-owned  wilderness,  illustrating  how 
states  have  an  opportunity  to  compensate,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  large  area  of  federal  wilderness  in  the  West. 

Most  states  with  large,  roadless  tracts  have  already 
reserved  some  portion  of  them  in  a  wilderness  system. 
States  with  large  state  forest  systems  have  the  option  of 
removing  further  portions  to  wilderness  status,  but  this 
seems  unlikely  (Cook  and  English  1989).  Natural  areas, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  increasing  through  stepped-up 
acquisition  by  nonprofit  organizations,  private  land 
trusts,  and  the  like  (Nutter  1984).  Rapid  growth  beyond 
their  present  acquisitions  are  unlikely,  however,  because 
of  a  dwindling  base  of  large  natural  areas. 

Several  nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions, 
including  local  governments,  own  or  protect  wild  or 

Table  4. — Acres  of  state-owned  wilderness  and  extensive  roadless  areas 
(in  thousands  of  acres),  by  managing  agency  and  region,  1987. 


Agency 


Region 

State  forests 

State  parks 

Total 

North 

2,292 

31 

2,323 

South 

0 

99 

99 

Rocky  Mountains 

0 

49 

49 

Pacific  Coast 

10 

2,539 

2,549 

Total 

2,302 

2,718 

5,020 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA 
Forest  Service,  Athens,  GA  (1987). 
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natural  areas.  In  most  cases,  these  places  are  set  aside 
primarily  to  preserve  unique  or  critical  ecosystems  and 
wildlife  habitats,  and  not  necessarily  to  provide  recrea- 
tion. These  areas  are  included  as  recreation  resources 
because  they  attract  visitors  and  may  accommodate  low- 
impact  recreational  pursuits  such  as  hiking  or  nature 
study.  Such  areas  provide  trails  and  parking  but  gener- 
ally few  other  amenities. 

Other /ederaJ  remote  wild  lands. — The  federal  govern- 
ment manages  just  over  100  million  acres  of  nonwilder- 
ness  but  remote  lands,  about  70  million  of  which  are  in 
Alaska  (English  1989).  Much  of  the  remainder  are  BLM 
lands  in  the  West.  Outside  Alaska,  the  Forest  Service 
manages  just  1.5  million  of  these  acres.  Only  1.4  mil- 
lion acres  of  remote  and  roadless  areas  exist  in  the  East 
(table  5). 

State  remote  wild  lands. — About  5  million  acres  of 
state  lands  are  in  wilderness  or  remote  backcountry 
(English  1989).  State  park  systems  include  75%  of  these 
lands.  The  rest  are  state  forest  lands,  almost  all  of  which 
are  in  the  North.  Over  half  of  the  remote  acres  managed 
by  state  park  systems  are  in  the  Southern  Region  while 
most  of  the  rest  are  in  Alaska.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Region  contains  little  remote  state  land  because  of  the 
vast  federally-managed  acreage  in  this  peirt  of  the 
country. 

Extensive  undeveloped  areas. — Surrounding  wilder- 
ness and  the  most  remote  backcountry  lies  a  class  of 

Table  5. — Distribution  (in  thousands  of  acres)  of  federal  remote  back- 
country,  not  in  the  NWPS,  greater  than  3  nniles  from  a  road,  by  region. 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

Region 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Mgmt. 

Total 

North 

0 

605 

18 

0 

623 

South 

0 

596 

217 

0 

813 

Rocky  Mountain 

1,539 

1,863 

117 

14,725 

18,244 

Pacific  Coast: 

Alaska 

11,910 

1 1 ,996 

46,826 

0 

70,732 

Other 

0 

1,596 

0 

9,922 

11,518 

Subtotal 

11,910 

13,592 

46,826 

9,922 

82,250 

Total 

13,449 

16,656 

47,178 

24,647 

101,930 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA 
Forest  Sen/ice,  Athens,  GA  (1987). 


lands  located  between  0.5  and  3  miles  from  road  access. 
Presumably,  0.5  mile  is  a  sufficient  buffer  to  impart  a 
remote  character  to  the  land. 

Federal  lands. — More  than  86%  of  the  87.3  million 
acres  of  lands  in  this  undeveloped  category  are  part  of 
the  National  Forest  System  (table  6).  Another  12%  are 
in  national  parks.  The  majority  of  these  large,  undevel- 
oped areas  are  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 
About  2.2  million  acres  are  located  in  the  North,  and 
another  3.3  million  acres  are  in  the  South.  The  East  has 
about  as  much  land  in  this  category  as  it  does  in  the  two 
more  rexuote  categories  combined. 

State  lands. — State-owned  lands  provide  about  3.7 
million  acres  of  backcountry  lands  between  0.5  and  3 
miles  from  roads — all  on  park  system  properties.  Over 
one-third  of  these  acres  are  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region, 
and  over  one-fourth  are  in  the  North  (fig.  6). 

Nonindustrial  private  lands. — An  estimated  31  mil- 
lion of  the  283  million  acres  of  open  private  rural  lands 
are  more  than  0.5  mile  from  a  road  and  are  extensive 
enough  to  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  vast  majority 
of  this  private  backcountry  acreage  is  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region — almost  26  million  acres.  About  3.5 

3.7  million  acres  total 
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Figure  6.— State  recreation  lands  between  1/2  and  3  miles  from  a 
road  by  region,  1987. 


Table  6.— Distribution  (in  thousands  of  acres)  of  federal  extensive  undeveloped  areas,  by  region  and 

agency. 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Tennessee 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

Valley 

Region 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Mgmt. 

Authority 

Total 

North 

2,011 

139 

38 

0 

0 

2,188 

South 

1,602 

1,512 

145 

0 

6 

3,265 

Rocky  Mountain 

53,227 

5,907 

243 

736 

0 

60,113 

Pacific  Coast 

18,703 

2,731 

3 

318 

0 

21 ,755 

Total 

75,543 

10,289 

429 

1,054 

6 

87,321 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA  Forest  Service,  Athens,  GA 
(1987). 
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million  of  the  backcountry  acres  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  are  leased  for  recreational  use. 

Roaded,  partially  developed  lands. — The  land  areas 
most  heavily  used  for  outdoor  recreation  are  those  within 
0.5  mile  of  or  adjacent  to  roads.  Most  trails,  often  former 
access  roads  or  rail  lines,  lie  within  this  distance  of 
current  roadways  and  often  parallel  or  cross  them.  The 
majority  of  lands  outside  the  federal  estate  are  in  this 
category.  Intensively  developed  sites  located  near  roads 
will  be  discussed  below  under  "developed  lands." 

Federal  lands. — More  than  half  the  entire  federal  es- 
tate, nearly  390  million  acres,  is  located  within  0.5  mile 
of  a  road  and  is  outside  intensively  developed  areas, 
such  as  campgrounds.  Almost  80%  of  this  acreage  is 
managed  by  the  BLM.  The  Forest  Service  manages  nearly 
all  the  remaining  72  million  acres,  only  5%  of  which 
are  located  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  Nearly  50% 
of  federal  lands  in  all  regions,  except  the  Pacific  Coast, 
are  in  this  category.  Due  to  the  extensive  roadless  areas 
in  Alaska,  less  than  20%  of  federal  lands  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  within  0.5  mile  of  a  road. 

Among  the  most  important  of  resources  within  roaded, 
partially  developed  areas  are  trails  for  walking,  biking, 
horseback  riding,  and  other  trail-dependent  activities. 
Federal  agencies  manage  about  160,000  miles  of  trails. 
Nearly  100,000  are  on  Forest  Service  lands,  and  about 
36,000  are  on  BLM  lands.  Although  the  majority  of  these 
trails  are  located  in  the  western  regions,  federal  agen- 
cies still  provide  23,000  miles  of  trails  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country.  Through  federal  agency  efforts,  coordi- 
nated by  the  NPS,  over  760  trails  and  trail  segments 
covering  over  8,400  miles  have  been  designated  as  part 
of  the  National  Recreation  Trails  System  (NRTS).  Over 
500  of  these  trails  are  managed  by  federal  agencies,  about 
140  by  local  governments,  80  by  state  agencies,  and 
almost  30  by  private  individuals  or  organizations.  Figure 
7  shows  the  regional  distribution  of  NRTS  trails  by  use 
type. 

State  lands  within  0.5  mile  of  a  road. — About  80%  of 
state  recreation  lands,  43  million  acres,  are  relatively 
undeveloped  and  lie  within  0.5  mile  of  roads.  Just  over 
one-half  are  managed  by  forest  agencies;  most  of  the  rest 
aie  under  the  jurisdiction  of  park  or  fish  and  game 
departments.  The  North  contains  over  one-third  of  all 
such  state  lands,  about  two-thirds  of  this  area  is  man- 
aged by  forest  agencies  (fig.  8).  State  agencies  manage 
about  102,000  miles  of  trails.  Over  half  of  these  (57,000 
miles)  are  in  the  North,  and  about  one-third  (38,000 
miles)  are  in  the  South.  Fewer  than  10,000  miles  are  lo- 
cated on  state  lands  in  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

Privately  owned  roads  and  trails. — Approximately  2.3 
million  miles  of  roads  and  trails  (15%  of  the  15.5  mil- 
lion total  miles)  are  located  on  nonindustrial  private  land 
open  to  the  public  for  recreation  (fig.  9).  This  represents 
about  1  mile  of  trail  or  unimproved  road  per  123  acres 
of  private  land  designated  by  owners  as  open  to  public 
access.  Lands  in  the  East  appear  to  be  more  heavily 
roaded  than  lands  in  the  West.  The  North  has  over  1  mil- 
lion miles  of  roads  and  trails  on  private  lemds  compared 
to  about  300,000  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and 
about  121,000  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  private  roads 
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Figure  7.— Miles  of  National  Recreation  Trails  by  region  and  type 
of  use,  1987. 
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Figure  8.— State  recreation  lands  within  1/2  mile  of  a  road  by  region 
and  jurisdiction,  1987. 
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Figure  9. — Miles  of  roads  and  trails  on  nonindustrial  private  lands 
open  to  the  public  for  recreation. 
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are  not  maintained  and,  thus,  are  not  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  trails. 

Developed  land  sites. — Man-made  facilities  such  as 
golf  courses,  campgrounds,  and  amusement  parks  as 
well  as  developed  areas  designed  for  very  intensive  uses 
such  as  playgrounds,  ballfields,  and  picnic  areas  form 
the  "developed  lands"  category.  These  lands  are  the 
least  remote,  generally  adjacent  to  roads,  and  very  often 
located  close  to  or  within  populated  areas. 

Campgrounds. — Campgrounds  range  from  the 
rustic — a  fire  pit  and  a  flat  place  to  pitch  a  tent — to  full- 
amenity  sites  with  hot  showers,  tables,  electrical  and 
sewer  hookups,  and  sometimes  cable  television  and  tele- 
phone hookups  for  recreational  vehicles.  Campgrounds 
are  an  ever-present  component  of  the  American  outdoor 
opportunity.  As  a  recreational  resource,  they  concentrate 
on  human  use,  are  hardened  to  withstand  environmental 
impact,  and  provide  launch  points  for  trips  into  natural 
areas  or  to  nearby  attractions  of  great  variety.  Over 
17,000  are  listed  and  include  over  1.3  million  campsites 
across  the  country. 

About  5,000  of  the  campgrounds  in  the  United  States 
are  operated  by  eight  different  federal  agencies.  The 
majority,  70%,  are  in  national  forests.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  second  largest  supplier,  manages  another 
17%.  In  terms  of  regional  distribution,  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Regions  split  equally  70%  of  all 
federal  campgrounds.  Only  10%  of  federal  campgrounds 
are  located  in  the  North.  Generally,  federal  campgrounds 
are  less  developed  than  their  state  and  commercial 
counterparts.  Nationwide,  less  than  10%  of  federal 
campgrounds  have  water,  electrical,  or  sewer  hookups. 

Nationwide,  state  agencies  manage  almost  2,100  camp- 
grounds, mostly  in  state  parks,  with  134,000  spaces.  State 
campgrounds  are  concentrated  more  in  the  eastern 


regions,  particularly  in  the  North.  Often,  these  camp- 
grounds provide  accommodation  for  visitors  who  come 
primarily  to  use  the  lakes  which  are  frequently  found 
in  state  parks. 

The  private  sector  accounts  for  about  55%  of  all  camp- 
grounds in  the  U.S.  and  provides  more  than  70%  of  the 
total  capacity.  In  general,  private  campgrounds  cater  to 
the  camper  who  desires  more  facilities  and  services  than 
public  campgrounds  provide.  Private  campgrounds, 
more  often  than  public  ones,  provide  amenities  such  as 
a  store,  hookups  for  water,  electrical,  cable  TV,  and 
phone,  and  playground  facilities.  Over  50%  of  private 
campgrounds  nationwide  provide  full  hookups 
(McEwen  1989). 

Just  as  states  have  at  least  partially  compensated  for 
the  regional  concentration  of  federal  wilderness  lands 
in  the  West,  private  enterprise  in  the  East  provides  camp- 
ing opportunities  where  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  population  resides.  The  North  has  more  than  40% 
of  private  campgrounds;  the  South  has  another  30%.  The 
greater  concentration  of  public  lands  in  the  West  ac- 
counts for  the  greater  proportion  of  public  campgrounds 
in  those  regions  (fig.  10). 

Roads. — As  the  automobile  continues  to  shape  the 
American  lifestyle,  driving  for  pleasure  continues  to  rise 
as  a  pastime.  Roads  are  an  important  part  of  the  national 
recreation  resource  base.  Federal  agencies  manage  about 
144,000  miles  of  roads  on  federal  lands  that  are  avail- 
able for  recreation  as  well  as  for  other  uses.  Their 
regional  distribution  parallels  the  distribution  of  feder- 
al lands.  The  North  and  South  Regions  combined  con- 
tain fewer  roads  on  federal  lands  for  recreation  than  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region  alone  (fig.  11).  Few  roads  on 
federal  lands  are  designated  specifically  for  recreation- 
al uses  as  is,  for  example,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 


The  over  17,000  campgrounds  in  the  U.S.  range  from  the  more  rustic  federal  sites  to  full-amenity 
campgrounds,  mostly  privately  owned.  Seventy  percent  of  federal  campgrounds  are  managed 
by  the  Forest  Service. 
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Nonetheless,  these  roads  are  vital  to  access  as  well  as 
recreational  opportunities  in  themselves.  In  the 
mid-1980's,  the  recreational  importance  of  roadways  was 
recognized  in  the  various  scenic  byway  programs  being 
initiated  as  a  combined  effort  of  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. These  programs  are  expected  to  bring  emphasis  to 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  highways  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Other  developed  recreational  resources. — A  large  por- 
tion of  the  facilities  developed  for  recreation  were  built 
and  managed  by  the  private  sector,  but  several  impor- 
tant public  sector  contributions  exist.  Federal  agencies 
operate  over  63,000  picnic  areas,  80%  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  East.  State-run  picnic  areas,  which  gener- 
ally are  provided  at  state  parks  and  recreation  sites,  are 
similarly  distributed  due  to  the  concentration  of  these 
areas  in  the  North. 

Dude  ranches  and  golf  courses  are  among  the  myriad 
commercial  enterprises  operated  by  independent  entre- 
preneurs and  large  developers.  Generally,  such  private 
businesses  provide  resources  and  services  not  otherwise 
available.  Often,  they  facilitate  access  to  public  areas. 
The  majority  of  land-based  commercial  enterprises  are 
located  where  the  population  is  most  dense.  Almost 
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Figure  10.— Number  of  public  and  private  campgrounds  by  region, 
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three  out  of  five  resident  camps  are  located  in  the  North, 
a  region  which  also  contains  nearly  half  of  the  country's 
11,000  commercial  resorts.  Another  18%  of  resorts  are 
located  in  the  South. 

Three-fourths  of  the  more  than  6,000  golf  courses  open 
to  the  public  are  located  in  the  East.  The  2,400  members- 
only  golf  courses  are  also  located  primarily  in  regions 
with  the  greatest  population.  Golf  courses  also  provide 
an  important  open  space  resource  where  people  walk, 
jog,  ski,  snowshoe,  or  participate  in  other  compatible 
activities. 

Local  lands. — As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  numerous  local  recreation  areas  are  small  in 
area  but  large  in  numbers  and  use.  More  than  75%  of 
American  adults  use  local  parks  or  other  recreation  facil- 
ities in  their  communities.  Over  7,000  local  park  and 
recreation  departments  serve  local  communities,  and 
they  manage  about  2.3  million  acres  of  recreation  lands 
in  over  94,000  separate  areas.  Primarily,  local  govern- 
ments provide  developed  resources  for  intensive  or 
structured  recreational  use.  About  85%  of  the  depart- 
ments provide  about  64,000  sports  fields  and  44,000 
playgrounds.  About  two-thirds  of  these  local  govern- 
ment agencies  provide  outdoor  tennis  (57,000  courts 
nationwide)  and  basketball  (23,000  courts),  and  about 
half  provide  fitness  trails  and  volleyball  courts.  Local 
governments  also  provide  almost  6,500  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools,  1,500  18-hole  golf  courses,  and  over  800 
9-hole  golf  courses  (fig.  12). 

Undeveloped  natural  resources  are  also  managed  by 
many  local  park  agencies.  A  nationwide  survey  of  city 
and  county  governments  showed  that,  out  of  all  local 
recreation  land  holdings,  more  than  400,000  acres,  or 
about  18%  of  the  total,  were  in  an  undeveloped  state 
(McDonald  and  Cordell  1988).  Nationally,  about  half  of 
all  local  park  agencies  manage  natural  areas  of  which 
about  half  are  at  least  100  acres.  The  larger  the  popula- 
tion served,  the  more  likely  that  a  local  department 
manages  some  natural  area  acreage  and  the  larger  the 
department  the  larger  the  total  area  is  likely  to  be. 

Of  the  7,000  local  park  and  recreation  departments 
nationwide,  63%,  about  4,500  departments,  manage 
recreational  trails.  Local  trails  total  about  27,000  miles 
nationwide  (fig.  12).  Most  of  these  trails  are  managed 
as  fitness  trails  (46%  of  departments),  hiking  trails 
(29%),  or  bicycling  trails  (21%).  A  small  percentage  of 
trails  are  managed  for  off-road  vehicle  use  (3%).  The 
total  mileage  in  hiking  trails  exceeds  8,500,  with  6,800 
bicycle  trail  miles,  5,000  fitness  trail  miles,  over  5,000 
snow  trj^il  miles,  and  470  miles  of  off-road  vehicle  trails. 
Other  types  of  trails  total  about  2,500  miles. 

Local  governments  also  operate  overnight  camping 
facilities.  Nationwide,  recreational  vehicle  and  tent 
campsites  number  more  than  10,000  (fig.  12).  There  are 
also  approximately  10,500  day  and  resident  camp  areas 
operated  by  municipal  and  county  governments. 

The  almost  2.3  million  acres  of  local  government  park 
and  recreation  lands  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Many 
more  local  lands  contribute  indirectly  to  recreation 
through  local  open  space  acquisition  programs.  Local 
agencies  were  reported  to  administer  8.7  million  acres 
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Over  7,300  river  miles  in  over  720  rivers  have  been  designated  as  wild,  scenic,  or  recreational 
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Figure  12.— Selected  local  park  and  recreation  land  facilities  by 

region. 


of  open  space  in  more  than  87,000  separate  units  across 
the  country  in  1986  (President's  Commission  on  Ameri- 
cans Outdoors  1987). 


Water  Resources 

As  with  land  resources,  water  resources  vary  from 
primitive  to  highly  developed,  from  remote,  alpine  lakes 
to  highly  developed  marinas.  Water  resources  are 
managed  by  a  variety  of  public  agencies  at  all  levels  as 
well  as  by  the  private  sector.  As  with  land  resources,  the 
private  sector  contributes  at  the  more  developed  end  of 
the  resources  spectrum.  Because  access  to  water  re- 
sources frequently  requires  facilities  of  some  sort,  pri- 
vate enterprise  contributes  most  heavily  by  providing 
commercial  access  sites. 


Wild  and  Remote  Waters 

Federal  waters. — Of  the  nearly  3.6  million  miles  of 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  United  States,  7,365  miles  in 
over  720  rivers  or  river  segments  have  been  designated 
as  wild  or  scenic  rivers  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968.  These  rivers  constitute  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System  (NWSRS).  The  NWSRS  was 
established  to  protect  free-flowing  rivers  with  scenic, 
recreational,  or  other  distinctive  values.  Rivers  are  clas- 
sified as  "wild,"  "scenic,"  or  "recreational"  depend- 
ing on  their  accessibility,  extent  of  disturbance  to  the 
river  and  surrounding  area,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
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provide  outstanding  scenic  or  recreational  opportunities. 
Most  such  designated  rivers  are  managed  by  the  federal 
government,  but  about  10%  are  managed  by  state  or  local 
governments,  sometimes  in  partnership  with  a  federal 
agency. 

Rivers  and  river  segments  in  the  NWSRS  include  some 
of  the  most  remote  waters  in  the  country.  As  with  wilder- 
ness, most  wild  and  scenic  river  miles  are  located  in  the 
West,  specifically  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region  (71%) 
which  includes  Alaska.  A  little  over  900  miles  (13%)  of 
wild  and  scenic  river  miles  are  located  in  the  East. 

Almost  7,550  additional  miles  of  river  are,  or  have 
been,  under  study  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  NWSRS. 
Most  of  these  segments  are  administered  by  the  NPS. 
Unlike  the  already  designated  mileage,  these  segments 
are  distributed  fairly  evenly  across  regions.  In  the  East, 
four  times  as  many  miles  of  rivers  are  under  study  as 
have  been  designated  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Compared 
to  the  distribution  of  wilderness  lands,  the  eastern 
regions  contain  a  larger  share  of  this  fairly  primitive 
resource  (fig.  13). 

Undeveloped  state  waters. — Many  states  protect  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  largely  free-flowing  and 
undisturbed.  More  than  60,000  miles  of  rivers  fall  into 
this  category.  The  eastern  half  of  the  country  contains 
more  than  70%  of  these  state-managed,  undeveloped 
rivers. 
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Figure  14.— Acres  of  National  Rivers,  National  Recreation  Areas, 
National  Seashores,  and  National  Lakeshores,  1987. 

tially  developed  water,  most  are  near  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  facilitating  access  by  large  groups  of  people. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Region  dominates  in  this  category 
because  most  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  are  located 
there.  About  40%  of  municipal  recreation  departments 
manage  lake  areas  for  recreation,  over  56,000  total  acres, 
and  about  half  of  these  lakes  are  at  least  15  acres  in  size. 


Developed  Water  Resources 


Partially  Developed  Water  Resources 

A  number  of  federal  agencies  manage  water  resources 
adjacent  to  road  access.  These  areas  include  lake  and 
ocean  shorelines  and  rivers  with  road  and  parking  ac- 
cess at  the  water's  edge  or  crossing  it.  The  estimates  of 
resources  in  this  category  include  portions  of  national 
rivers,  seashores,  lakeshores,  and  recreation  areas,  as 
well  as  river  miles  on  land  managed  by  the  BLM  and 
water  areas  and  lakeshore  miles  on  lands  managed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  information  in  this 
category  is  mostly  for  federal  resources.  Information  on 
surface  water  acreage  that  is  partially  developed  and 
owned  by  states  was  not  available. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  this  partially  developed  water 
resource  is  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (fig. 
14,  table  7).  While  the  North  has  the  fewest  acres  of  par- 
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Figure  13.— Distribution  of  miles  of  National  Wild/Scenic  River 
components  by  agency  and  region  as  of  January  1, 11987. 


The  private  sector  is  the  largest  provider  of  developed 
water  resources.  Federal  and  state  developments  gener- 
ally are  less  developed  and  more  closely  linked  to  the 
natural  resource  base  than  are  commercial  enterprises 
and  local  facilities. 

Swimming  areas,  beaches,  and  boating. — Counter  to 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  other  types  of  federal  recrea- 
tion areas,  water  resource  facilities  are  concentrated  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  large  number  of  facilities 
operated  in  the  East  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Many  developments  are  so 
large  that  extensive  partially  developed  areas  co-exist  on 
the  same  reservoir  with  scattered  developed  sites.  As 
mentioned  above,  these  types  of  facilities  also  tend  to 
be  near  population  centers  because  of  historic  settlement 
patterns  along  river  corridors  in  the  East. 

The  percentage  of  state  parks  providing  swimming 
and  boating  gives  an  indication  of  the  development  of 
water  resources  at  the  state  level.  A  greater  proportion 
of  state  parks  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  provide 
these  types  of  resources  than  in  any  other  region  (fig. 
15).  Overall,  about  40%  of  state  parks  provide  some  sort 
of  swimming  facility,  about  25%  provide  boating  access, 
and  about  60%  allow  fishing. 

Marinas. — Almost  half  of  the  5,000  marinas  and  boat 
docks  in  the  country  are  located  in  the  North;  another 
40%  are  in  the  South.  Thus,  most  of  these  facilities  are 
located  in  the  eastern  United  States  where  the  majority 
of  coastlines  and  large  population  centers  are  located. 

Swimming  pools. — Outdoor  swimming  pools  are  an 
important  local  recreation  resource,  often  developed  by 
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Table  7.— Area  (in  thousands  of  acres)  of  selected  water-related  federal  resources  by  type  and  region. 


Type  of  Area 


Acres  of 
National  Rivers, 


Lakeshores, 

Miles  of 

Seashores  & 

Bureau  of 

Rivers 

Corps  of 

Recreation 

Reclamation 

Managed 

Engineers 

Region 

Areas 

Water  acres 

by  BLM 

Water  acres 

North 

846 

0 

0 

124 

South 

961 

72 

0 

26 

Rocky  Mountain 

4,539 

1,628 

3,646 

90 

Pacific 

860 

538 

1,849 

279 

Total 

7,206 

2,238 

5,495 

519 

Source:  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Supply  Information  System,  USDA  Forest  Service,  Athens,  GA 
(1987). 


municipal  governments.  Nationwide,  local  governments 
operate  almost  6,500  outdoor  pools.  Many  more  are 
provided  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  These  facilities  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  East.  Over  half  of  the  sw^im- 
ming  pools  open  only  through  memberships  are  in  the 
North,  and  about  30%  are  in  the  South. 


Snow  and  Ice  Resources 

Many  of  the  same  resources  that  provide  recreational 
opportunities  in  summer  for  activities  such  as  backpack- 
ing, hiking,  and  off-road  vehicle  driving  are  also  used 
in  winter  for  activities  such  as  cross-country  skiing, 
snowmobiling,  and  winter  camping.  The  resource  base 
for  these  winter  activities  depends  upon  the  acreage  of 
land  and  water  in  climates  with  suitable  snowfall  and 
temperature.  All  areas  available  to  the  public  that  receive 
an  average  snowfall  of  16  inches  or  more  a  year  are  con- 
sidered part  of  the  snow  and  ice  recreation  resource  base 
(fig.  16). 

More  than  625  million  acres,  about  85%  of  the  entire 
federal  estate,  receive  adequate  snowfall  for  winter  recre- 
ation. Well  over  half  of  this  acreage  is  located  in  the  West 
and  in  Alaska.  Only  2%  of  snow-laden  areas  within  0.5 
mile  of  a  road  are  located  in  the  North.  State  agencies 
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Figure  15.— Percentage  of  state  parks  providing  opportunities  for 
selected  water  recreational  activities. 


manage  about  36  million  acres  of  land  receiving  ade- 
quate quantities  of  snow. 


Trails  and  Roads  for  Winter  Use 

Over  2,000  miles  of  trails  in  the  National  Recreation 
Trail  System  (NRTS)  may  be  used  for  cross-country  ski- 
ing. Over  half  of  these  miles  are  located  in  the  North. 
About  1,500  NRTS  miles  are  open  to  snowmobiles  and, 
again,  the  majority  (60%)  are  located  in  the  North. 

During  winter,  about  100,000  miles  of  roads  on  fed- 
eral lands  receive  sufficient  snowfall  to  be  used  for 
winter  recreational  activities.  As  travel  corridors,  some 
of  these  roads  may  actually  be  more  important  in  the 
winter  when  trails  are  impassable  or  hard  to  find.  Half 
of  these  roads  are  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 
and  another  one-third  are  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
Almost  all  (90%)  are  on  lands  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Local  governments  provide  winter  trails  as  well. 
Nationally,  over  5,000  miles  of  local  trails  are  available 
for  winter  use. 

Cross-Country  and  Downhill  Ski  Resorts 

Primary  commercial  opportunities  for  snow-  and  ice- 
based  outdoor  recreation  are  dovmhill  and  cross-country 
ski  areas.  Other  forms  of  outdoor  winter  activities,  such 
as  snowmobiling  and  sledding,  depend  only  on  open 
areas  and  enough  snow  or  upon  temperatures  low 
enough  to  freeze  pond  and  lake  surfaces  for  ice  skating. 
The  development  of  ski  resorts  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively by  private  investments,  although  resorts  frequently 
use  adjacent  public  land,  most  often  Forest  Service  land, 
for  ski  runs  and  lift  facilities. 

The  Nordic  ski  area  directory,  published  by  Ski  maga- 
zine in  1985,  lists  over  400  cross-country  ski  areas.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  areas  are  in  the  North.  The  average 
number  of  trail  miles  maintained  per  area  was  highest 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region  (41)  compared  to  25  in  the 
North.  In  recent  years,  commercially  provided  cross- 
country skiing  with  well  groomed  trails,  lodging,  food 
service,  transportation,  £ind  other  amenities  has  been 
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growing  rapidly.  Ski  magazine  also  listed  382  downhill 
ski  areas.  While  58%  of  the  lifts  are  located  in  the  North, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  boasts  greater  skier 
capacity— 40%  of  the  national  total. 

Nationally,  about  one-third  of  ski  lifts  are  on  national 
forest  lands.  In  the  West,  where  Forest  Service  lands  are 
more  prevalent,  the  percentage  is  higher — 83%  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  78%  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Region.  Almost  60%  of  skier  lift  capacity  is  at  ski  areas 
on  national  forests,  mostly  in  the  West.  Only  14%  of  skier 
capacity  is  on  national  forests  in  the  North. 


Conditions  and  Trends:  Changes  Occurring  to  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Base 

The  above  sections  have  identified  the  extent  of  out- 
door resources  currently  available  for  recreation  in  terms 
of  acreage,  regional  distribution,  and  ownership.  But 
changes  are  occurring  in  this  country  which  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  size,  quality,  and  availability  of  the 
resource  base. 


Recent  Resource  Trends 

Land. — Recent  trends  in  availability  of  and  access  to 
land  recreation  environments  are  somewhat  mixed. 
Despite  increased  wilderness  designations,  road  devel- 
opments on  public  lands  have  significantly  reduced  total 


Figure  16.— Distribution  of  public  and  private  land  acres  available 
for  winter  recreation  by  state. 


remote  backcountry  acreage.  Although  road  develop- 
ments and  purchases  have  increased  the  acreage  in  and 
access  to  roaded  and  partially  developed  environments 
on  public  lands,  these  increases  have  been  offset  by 
closures  of  private  lands. 

The  number  and  capacities  of  developed  land  re- 
sources such  as  picnic  areas,  campgrounds,  resorts, 
nature  centers,  and  golf  courses  have  increased.  While 
some  federal  sites  have  been  closed  or  have  faced  reduced 
maintenance,  local  government  and  private  resource  in- 
vestment and  management  has  risen  enough  to  offset  fed- 
eral decreases. 

Water. — Remote  and  wild  water  resources  available  for 
recreation  have  increased  slightly  in  recent  years.  Desig- 
nations of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and  increases  in  water 
quality  and  guide  services  (Brown  1985)  have  all  con- 
tributed to  offset  road  and  other  development.  The  net 
result  has  been  a  small  increase  in  available  remote  water 
resources.  Some  closure  of  private  lands  and  develop- 
ment on  public  lands  has  caused  small  decreases  of  op- 
portunities for  public  recreation  on  lakes  nearer  to,  but 
not  immediately  accessible  by,  roads.  This  same  develop- 
ment, with  added  boat  ramps,  reservoirs,  road  crossings, 
and  boat  rentals,  has  increased  lake  and  stream  resources 
adjoining  roads.  This  increase  has  been  at  rates  which 
closely  approximate  population  growth  rates. 

The  number  of  intensively-developed  water  sites  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Pools,  marinas,  piers,  water 
amusement  parks,  and  other  developments  have  grown 
in  capacity  as  well  as  numbers.  As  this  development  has 
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occurred,  resources  available  for  remote  or  white  water 
activities  have  decreased.  Most  of  this  development  for 
water  recreation  opportunities  has  occurred  within  the 
private  sector. 

Snow  and  ice. — Growth  or  decline  rates  for  wilderness, 
undeveloped  and  partially  developed,  and  roaded  areas 
in  regions  where  snow  and  ice  are  sufficient  for  winter 
sports  parallel  those  for  undeveloped  land  resources  in 
general.  Private  land  closure  has  especially  limited 
resource  availabilities  for  snow  and  ice  recreation.  Devel- 
oped winter  sports  sites,  on  the  other  hand,  have  risen 
in  recent  years  due  both  to  the  development  of  new  areas 
and  to  increases  in  technology  and  capacity. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Recent  Resource 
Trends  of  Open  Space  Losses 

Estimates  suggest  as  much  as  1.5  million  acres  of  rural 
land  are  converted  annually  to  more  developed  uses 
(USDA  FS  1980).  Even  though  this  is  a  tiny  portion  of 
the  total  land  base,  the  impacts  on  recreation  opportuni- 
ties at  the  local  and  regional  level  can  be  significant  and 
additive  over  time.  This  is  because  close-to-home  open 
space,  which  is  the  most  heavily  used  and  demanded 
recreation  resource,  is  most  severely  threatened  by  de- 
velopment. The  esthetic  integrity  of  an  area  can  be  af- 
fected when  fragmented  development  occurs,  particularly 
along  road  corridors  once  considered  a  visual  scenic 
resource. 

The  fastest  growth  and  expansion  continues  to  occur 
in  suburban  areas,  signifying  the  demise  of  the  bedroom 
community  and  the  rise  of  decentralized  urban  cores. 
Predicting  how  this  kind  of  growth  has  changed  and  may 
continue  to  affect  general  environmental  quality  and 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  is  difficult  and  spec- 
ulative. The  increased  demand  for  growth  management 
in  rapidly  developing  areas  of  the  country  indicates  a  new 
awareness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  side-effects  of 
rapid  groAArth.  Around  the  country,  voters  are  strongly 
supporting  measures  to  channel  and  control  growrth  in 
the  interests  of  preserving  local  natural  resources  such 
as  wetlands  and  undisturbed  open  space,  and  other  dis- 
tinctive cultural,  historic,  and  esthetic  features. 

While  urbanization  erodes  the  rural  private  land  base, 
other  factors  are  also  hastening  the  decline  in  rural  land 
availability  (Cordell  et  al.  1985).  First  is  the  increased 
fragmentation  of  private  nonindustrial  lands  into  smaller 
ownerships,  often  into  tracts  under  50  acres  (Cordell  et 
al.  1985).  Fragmentation  makes  access  contingent  upon 
more  land  owners  and  usually  signifies  changes  in 
owners  and  reasons  for  owning  the  land.  Many  reasons 
for  owning  land  are  not  conducive  to  public  recreation 
access.  Second,  more  landowners  are  posting  their  lands 
to  control  access  (Wright  et  al.  1989).  In  1977,  over  29%^ 
of  the  nonindustrial  private  land  base  was  open  to  pub- 
lic recreation.  By  1986,  that  figure  had  dropped  to  about 
23%.  Third,  an  increasing  proportion  of  rural  acres  are 
under  recreational  leases  for  the  exclusive  use  of  specif- 
ic groups.  Much  leasing  is  monetarily  motivated  so  ad- 

^This  figure  does  not  include  leased  acreage. 


ditional  leasing  is  likely,  given  the  projected  increases 
in  the  public's  desire  for  recreational  access  to  these 
lands. 


Land  Protection 

The  total  amount  of  federal  land  managed  under 
specific  guidelines  which  limit  kinds  of  use,  either  as 
a  park,  refuge,  or  wilderness  area,  has  increased  signif- 
icantly since  1960.  Most  of  the  increase  resulted  from 
reclassification  of  public  domain  lands  in  Alaska.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  these  same  lands  in  1980  were  added  to 
the  NWPS,  tripling  its  acreage. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  total,  the  federal  acreage  has 
decreased  since  1980  because  many  Alaskan  public  do- 
main lands  were  turned  over  to  Native  American  popu- 
lations or  state  agencies.  Because  most  multiple-use 
federal  lands  may  be  used  for  recreational  activities,  a 
reduction  in  the  federal  acreage  generally  reduces  rec- 
reational opportunities.  However,  it  is  still  true  that  lands 
specifically  designated  for  recreation  have  increased 
since  1980,  despite  a  total  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fed- 
eral estate.  These  special  designations  do  not,  however, 
physically  increase  the  total  acreage  of  resources  availa- 
ble for  recreation.  They  merely  change  the  status  of  ex- 
isting federal  lands. 

State  protection  of  lands  through  outright  purchase  and 
special  designations  has  slowed  in  the  1980 's.  Additional 
designations  to  protected  status  from  existing  state  parks 
or  state  forests  are  expected  to  be  few  (Cook  and  English 
1989) .  However,  much  evidence  suggests  that  the  natur- 
al area  preservation  movement  is  young  and  still  grow- 
ing. The  growth  of  private  sector  agencies  such  as  The 
Nature  Conservancy  are  good  indicators.  For  example,  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  shown 
growth  in  total  contributions,  in  contributions  over 
$1,000,  in  corporate  cash  and  land  donations,  and  in 
memberships.  It  seems  likely  that  impetus  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  result  in  continued  growth  of  this 
movement. 


Facility  Degradation  and  Budgets 

Though  budget  constraints  and  increased  use  have  em- 
phasized the  need  for  managing  recreation,  the  collec- 
tive net  result  has  been  a  general  degradation  of  both 
facilities  and  infrastructure.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1986, 
the  Forest  Service  reported  a  maintenance  backlog  in  its 
recreation  facilities  of  $1.7  billion.  The  NPS  reported  a 
$1.9  million  shortfall  for  maintenance  and  capital  im- 
provements in  1988  (General  Accounting  Office  1988). 
The  General  Accounting  Office  report  concluded  that 
"because  of  advanced,  continuing  deterioration,  some 
of  these  assets  may  be  lost  permanently."  Direct  expend- 
itures by  the  federal  government  on  parks  and  recreation 
(fig.  17)  has  declined  34%  (in  constant  dollars)  since  1980 
(Bureau  of  the  Census  1987). 

State  spending  for  parks  and  recreation  has  fluctuated 
since  1980  (fig.  17).  From  1980  to  1984,  real-dollar  spend- 
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Figure  17.— Direct  government  spending  for  parks  and  recreation, 
1976  to  1986  (constant  dollars). 

ing  declined  13%;  from  1984  to  1986,  there  was  a  17.7% 
gain  (both  inflation  adjusted).  The  net  resuh  is  a  2.2% 
gain  since  1982.  More  significantly,  state  park  budgets 
declined  by  23%  from  1980  to  1985,  causing  increasing 
concerns  about  facility  deterioration  (National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Park  Directors  1981,  1986).  State  forest  agen- 
cies, however,  have  roughly  doubled  their  recreation 
budgets  during  the  same  period,  resulting  in  a  small  net 
gain  when  considered  across  all  state  agencies.  Another 
important  change  in  states'  recreation  financing  has  been 
the  use  of  fees  and  charges — up  55%  between  1978  and 

1984.  For  example,  revenue  from  entrance  and  parking 
fees  increased  41%  in  state  park  systems  from  1980  to 

1985,  comprising  20%  of  total  revenues  in  1985  (Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Parks  Directors  1986). 

Expenditures  for  locally  managed  recreation  resources 
rose  20%  (in  constant  dollars)  from  1980  to  1986.  How- 
ever, rising  land  prices  and  dwindling  open  space  as  the 
urban  fringe  expanded  have  reduced  opportunities  for 
reserving  more  land  specifically  for  recreation. 

Local  governments  have  been  confronted  with  three 
other  financial  problems.  First,  the  sources  traditional- 
ly used  for  capital  improvements,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  matching  state  funds,  have  been 
substantially  reduced  (Mantell  et  al.  1989).  Second,  many 
localities  are  having  more  trouble  raising  money  specif- 
ically for  capital  improvements.  Third,  concern  about 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  facilities  has 
diverted  attention  from  acquisition  of  new  areas. 

Environmental  Quality 

A  polluted  environment  can  reduce  the  safety  and  ap- 
peal of  some  recreational  pursuits,  destroy  some  outdoor 
opportunities  altogether,  reduce  the  visual  quality  of 
landscapes,  and  threaten  the  viability  of  natural  habitats 
upon  which  many  other  recreation  opportunities  de- 
pend. Upstream  and  upwind  pollutants,  the  sources  of 
which  are  outside  park,  wilderness,  or  recreation  area 
boundaries,  can  compromise  much  of  management's  ef- 
fectiveness and  can  have  detrimental  effects  on  plant  and 
animal  health. 


Air  pollution  has  affected  the  quality  of  outdoor 
resomx:es  in  many  ways.  Thermal  inversions  in  the  South- 
west have  caused  particulates  from  some  contaminants 
to  settle  over  scenic  canyon  vistas  in  various  protected 
areas.  Views  in  national  parks,  forests,  and  monuments 
have  sometimes  been  obscured  by  particulate  accumu- 
lation in  the  air.  Acid  deposition  contributes  to  the  die- 
back  and  decline  of  vulnerable  coniferous  trees  at  rela- 
tively high  altitudes  in  the  Southeast  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  northeast  and  north-central  states, 
some  lakes  particularly  vulnerable  to  acid  deposition 
have  become  virtually  sterile.  The  outdoors  as  a  recrea- 
tion resource  can  be  seriously  affected  if  smog  makes  it 
unsafe  to  exercise  outside  as  it  does  frequently  in  the 
summer  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  where  much  of  the  San- 
ta Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation  Area  is  located. 

In  the  Everglades  in  southern  Florida,  wildlife  habitats 
have  been  significantly  reduced  as  a  result  of  water  pol- 
lution and  drainage  causing  declines  in  the  water  table 
(Mangun  1983).  The  enjoyment  of  such  a  habitat  is  sig- 
nificantly diminished  when  that  which  people  came  to 
see  has  disappeared  as  a  result  of  toxic  contamination. 

Reduction  of  phosphate  loadings  in  the  Great  Lakes  has 
greatly  reduced  algal  blooms  (the  result  of  eutro- 
phication)  which  closed  many  beaches  in  previous 
decades.  However,  toxic  contaminants  still  plague  the 
Great  Lakes  and  fish  populations  have  suffered  (Nation- 
al Research  Council,  Royal  Society  of  Canada  1985). 

Other  U.S.  waters  are  still  so  heavily  contaminated  that 
swimming  is  considered  dangerous.  Such  places  as 
Boston  Harbor  or  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan  River 
in  New  Jersey,  which  receive  inadequately  treated  efflu- 
ent from  industry,  septic  systems,  and  nonpoint  urban 
and  agricultural  sources,  are  so  heavily  polluted  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  part  of  the  recreational  resource 
inventory.  Toxic  contaminants  have  also  caused  massive 
declines  in  fisheries,  although  clean-up  efforts  on  some 
rivers  in  New  England  have  caused  a  resurgence  in  fish 
populations  and  the  consequent  resurgence  in  recreation- 
al fishing  as  well. 

Shorelines 

Development  along  shorelines  contributes  to  water  pol- 
lution and  flooding  and  directly  decreases  access  to 
recreational  resources,  especially  when  a  beachfront  is 
ringed  by  private  homes  and  resorts.  The  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  working  to  ensure 
that  local  zoning  authorities  enforce  floodplain  or- 
dinances so  that  the  quality  of  resources  used  for  recre- 
ation (which  is  heavily  biased  toward  water)  will  remain 
high  (Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources  1984). 
In  California,  more  than  23%  of  the  ocean-side  state  park 
units  experienced  beach  sand  loss,  a  trend  which  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  a  very  popular  recreational 
resource  (California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
1984). 
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CHAPTER  II:  THE  DEMAND  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS 


Dramatic  social  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
announced  its  findings  (ORRRC  1962).  The  U.S.  pop- 
ulation has  grown  by  63  million  people,  although  the  rate 
of  increase  has  slowed  dramatically  from  2.1%  to  less 
than  1%  per  year.  The  population  has  shifted  south  and 
west  with  increasing  migration  to  norunetropolitan  cities 
and  communities.  Average  income  continues  to  increase. 

Leisure  time  increased  until  the  1970 's,  but  now  the 
amount  of  time  Americans  have  for  leisure  appears  to  be 
decreasing.  Between  1973  and  1984,  the  average  number 
of  leisure  hours  fell  over  31%  (Harris  1984).  In  the  1988 
Harris  survey,  a  further  decline  was  observed,  resulting 
in  an  overall  loss  of  about  37%  in  15  years.  Harris  identi- 
fied more  women  in  the  workforce  and  longer  working 
hours  for  factory  workers  as  major  reasons.  The  increased 
time  Americans  have  devoted  to  commuting  has  also 
depleted  leisure.  Retired  individuals  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  leisure  while  dual  income  households  have 
the  least. 

Today,  leisure  activities  are  centered  closer  to  home. 
Outdoor  recreation  has  embraced  some  new  activities 
and  developments  which  have  simplified  participation 
in  traditional  activities,  and  changes  have  occurred  in 
home  leisure  technology.  Contributing  to  this  trend 
toward  "at-home"  activity  are  the  aging  of  the  popula- 
tion, rediscovery  of  the  family  as  the  "baby  boom  gener- 
ation" bears  children,  home-video  entertainment,  and 
less  leisure  time. 

The  post-World  War  II  baby-boom  generation  is  matur- 
ing. The  average  age  of  Americans  is  rising  and  will 
continue  to  rise.  With  this  has  come  a  change  in  activity 
patterns.  For  example,  even  though  Americans  jogged 
over  2 .5  billion  times  in  1987,  some  factors  indicate  par- 
ticipation in  such  activities  may  have  peaked  (Cordell  et 
al.  1989).  We  may  expect  to  see  many  other  changes  in 
outdoor  recreation  activities  as  a  result  of  an  interplay 
between  technology,  demographics,  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions, personal  preferences,  consumer-oriented  market- 
ing, and  aging.  Indicative  of  such  changes  in  recreational 
activities,  the  trade  press  noted  several  years  ago  that 
some  ski  areas  were  working  to  '  'gentle' '  their  slopes  to 
accommodate  the  aging  population  (Cordell  et  al.  1989). 
Similarly,  walking  for  pleasure  (and  for  health)  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  popular  activities  (4.3  billion  oc- 
casions last  year)  while  other  forms  of  exercise  seem  to 
be  dropping  in  popularity.  Risk  and  adventure  activities 
have  always  been  popular  with  young  adults.  Some 
managers,  however,  report  that  middle-aged  individuals 
are  showing  increased  interest  in  risk  activities  (Cordell 
et  al.  1989). 

Society  is  changing  from  an  industrial  to  a  high- 
technology  service  and  communications  society,  and 
government  is  becoming  more  decentralized.  The  change 
to  high  technology  and  service  is  contributing  to  signifi- 
cant changes  in  outdoor  recreation  apparent  over  the  past 
25  years. 


Measuring  Recreation  Demand 

Several  different  expressions  are  used  to  represent 
trends  and  possible  future  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness.  Recreation  demand  is  often  meas- 
ured through  participation  and  participation  rates,  visits, 
occasions,  trips,  and  activity.  Participation  refers  to  the 
act  of  engaging  in  recreation  and  participation  rates  to 
the  number  or  percentage  of  people  who  participate.  A 
visit  is  participation  at  an  identifiable  site  or  area  which 
has  distinct  entry  and  exit  points  such  as  a  state  park  or 
national  forest.  Typically,  the  number  of  recreation  visits 
is  the  statistic  maintained  in  public  agency  records.  A 
recreation  occasion  is  participation  which  may  or  may 
not  involve  travel  away  from  home.  If  the  occasion  in- 
volves travel,  then  it  is  a  trip  requiring  travel  time  to  and 
from  home  to  one  or  more  recreation  sites  or  areas,  plus 
the  time  spent  recreating.  An  activity,  as  used  here,  is 
a  distinctive  kind  of  recreation  participation  like  camp- 
ing, bicycling,  tennis,  or  horseback  riding. 

When  trips  are  discussed  in  this  chapter,  they  are  clas- 
sified by  the  activity  the  participant  considered  to  be  the 
main  reason  for  the  trip.  Demand,  then,  is  the  number 
of  activity-specific  recreational  trips  away  from  home 
which  people  would  be  willing  and  able  to  take  after  they 
have  considered  both  how  much  each  of  those  trips  will 
cost  in  gasoline,  fees  and  other  travel  expenses,  and  how 
much  time  it  will  take.  Recreation  occasions  based  at 
home,  such  as  running  or  bicycling,  do  not  involve  trav- 
el and  typically  occur  more  frequently  than  trips  away 
from  home. 

Assessing  the  demand  for  wilderness  experiences  and 
opportunities  is  more  complex  than  other  outdoor  recre- 
ation because  it  involves  a  number  of  other  uses  which 
may  be  nonrecreational.  Unlike  outdoor  recreation,  the 
value  of  scientific,  educational,  preservational,  and  other 
nonrecreational  uses  transcends  the  individuals  involved 
as  on-site  users.  The  beneficiaries  are  typically  the  scien- 
tific community,  students,  future  generations,  and  other 
more  broadly  defined  groups.  For  this  reason,  measures 
of  wilderness  uses  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  seem 
more  vague  than  measures  of  recreational  uses. 

Recent  Trends  in  Outdoor  Recreation 

The  rate  of  increase  for  some  of  the  more  traditional 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  appears  to  be  leveling  off  from 
the  rates  of  the  1950 's  and  1960 's.  Some  new  and  some 
of  the  more  active  traditional  recreational  pursuits  have 
become  more  popular,  and  some  passive  activities  less 
popular.  While  hours  of  use  in  federal  recreation  areas 
have  remained  stable  or  only  increased  slightly  over  the 
past  10  years,  the  number  of  visits  has  increased.  The  2- 
or  3-week  vacations  that  were  the  norm  just  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  less  common;  but,  the  number  of  shorter 
trips,  such  as  day  trips  or  long  weekend  trips,  has  in- 
creased (Market  Opinion  Research  1986).  Also,  more 
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recreation  now  takes  place  close  to  home,  with  the  me- 
dian for  day  trips  to  federal  recreation  areas  at  25  miles 
and  130  miles  for  overnight  trips.  McLellan  and  Siehl 
(1988)  summarized  the  likely  future:  "In  the  decade 
ahead,  recreation  managers,  researchers  and  policy  mak- 
ers will  find  need  to  cope  with  rapid  change;  recreation 
resource  concerns  increasingly  will  be  people  issues  and 
not  resource  issues  alone.  People  and  society  change 
faster  and  more  erratically,  than  do  the  natural  resources 
with  which  we  are  professionally  concerned."  In  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  some  of  the  major  factors  of  societal 
change  are  examined  for  their  effects  on  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demand. 


Factors  Influencing  Recreation  Demand^ 

A  number  of  factors  influence  trends  in  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.  O'Leary  et  al.  (1988),  Hartmann  et  al. 
(1988),  and  O'Leary  (1989)  examined  several  major  na- 
tional recreation  studies  over  the  past  30  years  to  identi- 
fy which  factors  may  shape  the  future  of  outdoor 
recreation  participation.  The  factors  identified  include: 
(1)  an  aging  population  with  earlier  retirement;  (2)  a 
decline  in  available  leisure;  (3)  population  growth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  the  West,  and  in  rural  communi- 
ties (although  at  slower  rates  than  in  the  1950 's  and 
1960's);  (4)  increasing  immigration,  probably  bringing 
new  patterns  of  outdoor  recreation;  (5)  a  greater  percen- 
tage of  the  workforce  represented  by  women,  resulting 
in  more  dual-income  households  with  increased  discre- 
tioneiry  income  and  less  family  leisure  time;  (6)  a  chang- 
ing family  structure  including  fewer  extended  families 
and  more  single  parent  families;  (7)  higher  average  edu- 
cation levels;  (8)  greater  health-consciousness;  (9)  baby 
boomers  entering  middle  age  and  becoming  important 
consumers;  (10)  baby  boomers  delaying  marriage  and 
having  children;  and  (11)  rapid  economic  changes.  The 
implications  of  these  factors  are  substantial.  The  typical 
American  family  may  be  smaller  with  more  discretion- 
ary income,  but  they  have  less  free  time.  These  families 
must  plan  for  shorter,  but  more  frequent,  vacations  and 
may  choose  different  activities  or  do  activities  in  a  differ- 
ent way  than  American  families  of  the  past.  Some  of  the 
major  factors  which  will  help  shape  future  recreation 
demand  are  discussed  below. 

Population  growth  rates  and  geographic  distribu- 
tion.— The  U.S.  population  is  growing  at  a  slower  rate 
than  in  the  past.  About  100  million  people  have  been 
added  over  the  past  5  decades,  about  2  million  people 
per  year.  Wharton  Econometrics  Forecasting  Associates 
estimates  that  additional  growth  over  the  next  5  decades, 
to  the  year  2040,  will  total  slightly  over  90  million,  an 
annual  average  increase  of  only  1.75  million  (Cordell  et 
al.  1989).  Immigrants  will  provide  a  substantial  propor- 

^The  material  presented  in  this  section  is  a  summary  of  several  unpub- 
lished papers  prepared  for  this  Assessment.  The  conclusions  of  these 
papers  are  based  on  extensive  literature  reviews  and  analysis  of  the  Public 
Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study,  which  involved  interviews  with  32, 000  users 
of  federal  and  state  recreation  areas  nationwide.  Copies  of  these  papers 
are  on  file  with  the  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Wilderness  Assessment  Group 
in  Athens,  Georgia. 


tion  of  this  expected  increase.  Geographic  redistribution, 
apart  from  the  well-publicized  sunbelt/snowbelt  shift, 
shows  important  changes  in  residence  patterns  with 
some  rapidly  growing  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Continued 
extensive  population  growth  is  forecast  in  coastal  states. 
In  the  1970 's,  the  growth  rate  of  normaetropolitan  counties 
exceeded  that  of  central  cities  and  the  suburbs,  revers- 
ing a  long  trend.  In  the  1980 's,  however,  the  general  trend 
reversed  again  with  cities  and  suburbs  growing  more 
rapidly.  But  a  number  of  nonurban  counties  continued 
to  grow  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of  the  nation.  These 
fast  growing  "exurban"  counties  are  sought  by  both 
retirees  and  the  young  because  of  quality-of-life  factors 
such  as  scenic  and  recreational  amenities  and  federal 
lands,  particularly  parks  or  wilderness.  Also,  the  estimat- 
ed 40%  of  the  population  living  within  50  miles  of  the 
ocean  in  1984  is  projected  to  double  by  the  twenty-first 
century. 

The  post-World  War  II  baby  boom  continues  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  outdoor  recreation.  Clawson  (1982) 
calculated  that,  between  1945  and  1970,  there  were  20 
million  births  above  what  would  have  been  expected  had 
pre-World  War  II  birth  trends  continued.  Clawson  points 
out  that,  by  2010,  the  earliest  of  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion will  be  65  years  old.  Moreover,  between  2020  and 
2040,  the  United  States  will  have  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  older  persons.  While  their  activities  may  change 
with  age,  indications  are  that  the  baby  boom  generation 
will  continue  their  interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  with 
greater  participation  than  their  parents.  If  parental  par- 
ticipation affects  what  children  do,  the  children  of  that 
generation  also  may  be  expected  to  participate  at  high 
levels. 

Participation  barriers. — Some  Americans  simply 
choose  not  to  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  while 
others  face  unwanted  constraints.  Certain  periods  of  the 
life  cycle  (such  as  early  child-rearing  and  old  age)  reduce 
recreation  opportunities.  Other  barriers  relate  to  lifestyle, 
including  lack  of  time,  lack  of  money,  disabilities,  or  poor 
health.  A  third  set  of  participation  barriers  relates  to 
recreation  opportunities:  lack  of  appropriate  facilities 
within  an  accessible  distance,  undesirable  recreation 
places,  lack  of  information  about  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, poor  transportation,  or  lack  of  convenience  (Hart- 
mann and  Walker  1989). 

Although  virtually  all  segments  of  the  U.S.  population 
participate  in  outdoor  recreation  to  some  degree,  certain 
barriers  seem  to  affect  some  segments  of  society  more 
than  others.  The  10%  of  respondents  to  the  1986  Market 
Opinion  Research  poll  who  said  they  did  not  go  outdoors 
for  recreation  generally  were  either  poor,  unmarried,  old, 
or  physically  or  mentally  disabled.  Transportation  gener- 
ally is  improving  nationwide,  but  the  absence  of  public 
transportation  may  deny  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties to  many  people,  particularly  the  elderly  or  poor  in 
inner  cities  (President's  Commission  on  Americans  Out- 
doors 1987). 

The  1985-87  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study 
(PARVS)  reported  that  recreation  varies  by  social  group, 
especially  participation  rates  (Hartmann  and  Cordell 
1989).  Overall,  people  with  low  or  very  high  income,  the 
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Many  Americans  face  barriers  to  recreation  at  some  time  (sucli  as  during  early  child-rearing  or 
old  age).  Other  barriers  relate  to  lifestyle  or  lack  of  recreation  opportunities. 


aged,  disabled,  blacks,  and  less-educated  recreationists 
visiting  state  and  federal  lands  participate  significantly 
less  in  many  outdoor  recreation  activities  than  do  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  factors  underlying  differences  in 
participation  are  complex,  interrelated,  and  not  yet  ful- 
ly understood. 

Social-psychological  influences. — Current  social- 
psychological  issues  in  outdoor  recreation  include:  (1) 
meeting  the  diversity  of  demand  that  exists  and  that  will 
continue  to  grow;  (2)  designing  our  recreation  opportu- 
nities to  be  fair  or  equitable  to  various  segments  of  soci- 
ety; (3)  resolving  conflicts  that  ultimately  occur  among 
different  user  groups;  (4)  dealing  with  rapid  changes  in 
society,  values,  and  technology;  and  (5)  contributing  to 
the  long-term  beneflts  from  recreation  (such  as  greater 
physical  and  mental  health,  better  productivity,  family 
stability,  cultural  pride,  and  identification)  while  re- 
sponding to  the  pressures  of  short-term  events  (Schreyer 
1988).  These  social-psychological  issues  are  having  great- 
er influence  on  recreation  participation  as  society  be- 
comes more  complex.  In  addition,  choosing  strategies 
to  achieve  balance  among  the  interests  these  issues  rep- 
resent is  increasingly  influencing  natural  resource  poli- 
cy in  the  United  States.  As  these  issues  become  more 
acute,  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  will 
take  on  a  different  social  context,  perhaps  well  beyond 
the  simple  one  of  providing  quality  outdoor  opportu- 
nities. 

Socioeconomic  make-up. — Recent  information  from 
the  PARVS  shows  considerable  differences  in  recreation 


participation  depending  on  demographic  make-up.  Age, 
income,  race,  disability,  and  sex  seem  to  be  among  the 
more  influential  factors  (Hartmann  and  Cordell  1989). 

Aging  of  the  population  is  a  dominant  socioeconomic 
characteristic.  Although  that  segment  of  the  population 
which  is  65  years  and  older  will  continue  to  fall  until 
about  1995,  a  result  of  a  lower  number  of  births  in  the 
1920 's  and  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930 's,  more  than 
half  of  the  population  will  be  over  40  by  2000  (Snyder 
and  Edwards  1984).  The  amount  of  participation  in  most 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  declines  with  age.  This  pat- 
tern varies  depending  on  the  activity  as  participation 
rates  for  some  activities,  such  as  walking  for  pleasure, 
even  increase  with  age.  Generally,  the  more  physical 
recreation  activities  show  the  sharpest  decline  with  age, 
but  many  people  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  into 
their  70 's  and  80 's  (Hartmann  and  Cordell  1989). 

The  patterns  of  recreation  participation  change  with 
age.  Consider  camping,  for  example.  Older  individuals 
commonly  seek  more  developed  campgrounds,  travel 
further  to  reach  their  destinations,  and  tend  to  stay 
longer  at  the  same  site  than  younger  individuals  (Hart- 
mann 1988).  The  strong  relationship  between  age  and 
recreation  patterns  has  important  implications  for  the 
future.  Although  the  influence  of  cohort  effects  have 
been  shown  for  some  activities  (English  and  Cordell 
1985),  the  percentages  of  the  total  recreating  public  will 
likely  follow  behaviors  similar  to  the  current  elderly 
population.  These  overall  percentages  will  be  influenced 
by  the  increasing  number  of  older  Americcms. 
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If  recreation  patterns  of  older  Americans  change,  those 
changes  are  most  likely  to  be  increased  participation  in 
the  more  physically  demanding  activities.  The  current 
emphasis  on  health  and  physical  fitness  may  impact  the 
choices  and  opportunities  of  individuals  as  they  remain 
healthier  and  more  active  for  a  longer  period. 

Income  is  often  considered  an  important  factor  in  out- 
door recreation  participation.  Most  visitors  to  federal  and 
state  recreation  areas  are  from  middle-income  groups. 
Both  low-  and  high-income  groups  use  such  areas  less. 
Travel  patterns  are  somewhat  different  depending  on  in- 
come. People  with  higher  income  travel  further  and  stay 
longer.  Some  expensive  activities,  such  as  sailing,  show 
a  strong  relationship  to  income  while  others,  such  as 
walking  for  pleasure,  show  no  such  pattern.  These  find- 
ings indicate  that  income  can  be  an  important  barrier 
to  participation  in  some  activities,  but  other  activities 
are  available  to  all.  This  pattern  is  likely  to  continue, 
indicating  that  the  economically  disadvantaged  will 
continue  to  lack  certain  recreation  opportunities  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

While  incomes  generally  are  trending  upward,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  dis- 
cerned a  bipoleirity  in  the  income  statistics:  the  middle 
class,  those  earning  between  $15,000  and  $30,000  per 
year,  is  shrinking.  Income  distribution  projections  show 
polarization  toward  more  high-  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Households  with  incomes  over  $50,000  (in  1980 
dollars)  are  projected  to  triple  by  the  mid-1990's.  Older 
Americans  have  become  more  financially  stable,  and  are 
an  actively  sought  market  in  recreation,  travel,  and 
tourism.  This  could  cause  increased  demand  for  private 
recreation  by  those  who  can  afford  it  and  a  correspond- 
ing need  for  public  recreation  by  those  in  lower-income 
groups. 

The  population  is  also  becoming  more  ethnically 
diverse.  Immigration  and  very  high  birth  rates  among 
minority  populations  are  rapidly  changing  the  compo- 
sition of  American  society.  The  American-Asian  popu- 
lation increased  146%  between  1970  and  1980;  the 
Hispanic  population  rose  by  56%  between  1970  and 
1982  (Cordell  et  al.  1989).  During  this  same  period,  the 
black  population  grew  by  only  22%  and  the  white  popu- 
lation by  only  11%. 

Differences  exist  in  recreation  patterns  among  these 
different  racial  groups.  Blacks  are  usually  underrepre- 
sented  in  resource-based,  nonurban  outdoor  activities. 
Additionally,  some  activities  appear  to  be  more  popu- 
lar with  one  racial  group  than  another.  Although  very 
little  research  has  been  conducted  on  racial  differences 
in  outdoor  recreation  participation,  analysis  of  the 
PARVS  data  has  shown  that  camping,  day  hiking,  wild- 
life observation,  motorboating,  and  most  winter  activ- 
ities have  higher  participation  rates  among  whites  than 
nonwhites.  Picnicking  typically  has  higher  participation 
rate  among  nonwhites.  Despite  these  differences,  par- 
ticipation rates  were  close  between  racial  groups  for 
many  activities.  Also,  trip  patterns  are  different  between 
these  groups.  Nonwhites  tend  to  visit  areas  closer  to 
home  and  have  considerably  shorter  lengths  of  stay  at 
recreation  cireas  than  whites  (Hartmaim  and  Overdevest 
1990). 


Although  the  era  of  legal  discrimination  based  on  race 
has  passed  in  this  country,  significant  differences  in 
recreation  behavior  among  the  races  persist.  The  reasons 
for  these  participation  differences  among  the  races  are 
currently  unresolved.  Cultural  norms  possibly  play  a 
leirge  role  in  determining  participation  behaviors.  How- 
ever, intervening  factors  such  as  income,  education, 
transportation,  and  information  may  also  produce  differ- 
ential participation  barriers  for  some  racial  groups 
(Hartmann  and  Overdevest  1990). 

Continued  efforts  to  promote  racially  equal  opportu- 
nity may  act  to  increase  resource-based  recreation  par- 
ticipation by  nonwhites  in  the  long  term.  However,  if 
recreation  differences  are  primarily  cultural,  rather  than 
opportunity  differences,  the  changing  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  population  and  the  resultant  mixing  of 
cultures  may  eventually  produce  a  mix  of  activities 
desired  by  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Participation  differences  also  exist  between  men  and 
women.  In  general,  men  participate  more  frequently  in 
strenuous  activities  than  women  (O'Leary  et  al.  1982). 
Also,  the  decline  in  outdoor  recreation  participation 
occurs  earlier  in  life  for  women  than  for  men.  For  some 
activities,  such  as  all  forms  of  hunting,  men  have  a 
higher  rate  of  participation.  Participation  rates  in  other 
activities,  such  as  developed  camping,  are  nearly  equal. 
Some  activities,  such  as  walking  for  pleasure,  show  a 
higher  participation  rate  by  women.  Differences  in  recre- 
ation trip  characteristics  are  minor  between  men  and 
women,  however.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  is 
a  matter  of  speculation,  and  how  the  long-term  influence 
of  the  "women's  movement"  will  affect  participation 
patterns  remains  unknown. 

Social  groups  are  another  important  influence  on  rec- 
reation behavior.  They  include  the  immediate  house- 
hold, the  individuals  with  whom  people  recreate,  and 
possibly  the  social  groups  with  which  people  associate 
during  nonleisure  (Hartmann  1988).  The  American 
household  is  changing.  Single-parent  families  doubled 
between  1970  and  1984,  reaching  6.6  million.  Although 
the  divorce  rate  is  expected  to  stabilize,  estimates  are 
that  half  of  all  children  today  will  eventually  live  in  a 
home  without  a  father. 

The  1982-83  National  Recreation  Survey  (NRS)  ex- 
amined those  individuals  over  age  60  who  were  teach- 
ing recreation  skills  to  others  and  found  that  most  were 
teaching  their  skills  to  family  or  friends  (USDI  NPS 
1986).  With  an  increasingly  mobile  society  and  a  trend 
away  from  extended  families  living  together,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  passing  recreation  skills  from  one  generation 
to  another  may  be  reduced,  especially  the  more  complex 
skills  such  as  hunting  and  fishing.  This  influence  may 
contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals 
who  know  how  to  do  these  activities  and  ultimately  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  participation.  Also,  the  composition 
of  the  group  with  whom  one  participates  influences  both 
the  choice  of  activity  and  the  duration  of  those  activities. 
The  presence  of  the  elderly  or  children  in  the  group  was 
especially  important  in  determining  camping  style  and 
duration  on  Forest  Service  lands  (Hartmarm  1988).  With 
an  aging  society,  coparticipant  group  influences  may 
deserve  increased  attention  in  the  future,  especially  as 
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the  presence  of  older  individuals  seems  to  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  activities  of  the  entire  group. 

Disabilities. — The  recreation  patterns  of  disabled 
people  are  quite  different  from  other  individuals.  Dis- 
abled people  participate  less  per  capita  in  all  forms  of 
recreation  than  other  individuals,  but  many  of  the  dis- 
abled have  more  leisure.  Also,  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  disabled  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  than  the 
nondisabled  population.  Some  activities  which  are  more 
commonly  participated  in  by  disabled  individuals 
include  sightseeing,  picnicking,  walking,  driving  for 
pleasure,  developed  camping,  and  fishing.  Intervening 
factors,  such  as  advanced  age  and  low  income,  add  to 
the  recreation  constraints  of  many  disabled  individuals. 
Some  studies  have  shown  that  attitudes  of  recreation  area 
personnel,  lack  of  information  about  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, and  fear  of  the  unknown  may  actually  be  more 
formidable  barriers  than  physical  impairments  for  many 
disabled  individuals  (Hartmann  and  Walker  1989).  As 
disabled  individuals  become  more  accepted  in  society 
and  as  technology  permits  them  greater  mobility,  more 
disabled  individuals  will  likely  use  public  recreation 
areas  in  the  future.  Recreation  eirea  managers,  plarmers, 
£ind  policy  makers  should  expect  increased  use  of  these 
areas  by  disabled  individuals. 

Technology. — Technology  directly  creates  new  recre- 
ation equipment  and  uses,  but  a  large  part  of  technolog- 
ical advancement  has  come  from  military  and  other 
nonrecreation  sources.  From  military  technology  has 
come  four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  rubber  rafts,  and  the 
parachute.  Much  of  the  available  outdoor  clothing  and 
camping  equipment  has  also  come  from  military  re- 
search. More  recently,  space  technology  has  provided 
the  lightweight  "space  blanket"  and  many  other  mate- 
rials which  have  been  adapted  to  outdoor  recreation 
uses.  Other  recent  technological  advancements  have 
been  made  in  television,  transportation,  medicine,  natu- 


ral sciences,  structures,  and  computers.  Rapid  techno- 
logical advancements  add  an  element  of  uncertainty  to 
long-range  recreation  planning  (Shafer  et  al.  1988). 

Attendance  at  Public  Recreation  Areas 

Recent  estimates  developed  for  this  Assessment  indi- 
cate the  relative  proportions  of  outdoor  recreation  use 
which  occur  on  sites  memaged  by  each  of  the  four  major 
resource  owners.  These  estimates  focus  on  visitation  and 
draw  upon  several  sources,  such  as  the  PARVS,  the 
1982-83  NRS,  agency  visitation  records,  and  research 
studies  reporting  lengths  of  stay  at  various  recreation 
sites.  They  show  that  federal  lands  receive  an  estimated 
12%  of  all  outdoor  recreation  participation,  state  lands 
receive  about  14%,  local  recreation  opportunities  ac- 
count for  60%,  and  private  lands  and  enterprises  pro- 
vide for  about  14%. 

Visitation  to  federal  outdoor  recreation  areas. — The 
aimual  Federal  Recreation  Fee  Report  (USDI 1974-1987) 
describes  visitation  to  federal  recreation  areas  managed 
by  seven  federal  agencies  (Forest  Service,  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  Corps  of  Engineers).  The  majority  of  areas 
managed  by  these  agencies  are  in  forest  and  rangeland 
settings;  some  are  predominantly  water.  Overall,  the 
number  of  visitor  days  on  these  areas  increased  4%  from 
1977  to  1987  (table  8).  Although  some  agencies  had 
slight  declines  in  recreation  use  (fig.  18),  visitor  days 
of  use  at  national  forest  sites  increased  by  over  16%. 
Also,  while  total  visitor  days  during  this  period  were 
changing  erratically,  and  their  total  rose  only  slightly 
past  their  previous  1977  level,  number  of  visits  to  some 
federal  land  systems  increased  more  rapidly.  This  differ- 
ence between  total  visitor  time  on  sites  and  number  of 
visits  reflects  visits  of  shorter  duration. 


Table  8.— Thousands  of  visitor  days  to  federal  sites  (and  index  to  1977). 


Year 


Agency 

1977 

1980 

1984 

1987 

Forest  Service 

204,797 

234,899 

227,554 

238,458 

(100.0) 

(114.7) 

(111.1) 

(116.4) 

Corps  of  Engineers 

162,750 

160,529 

137,657 

148,683 

(100.0) 

(99.6) 

(84.6) 

(91.4) 

National  Park  Service 

92,029 

86,807 

103,296 

114,753 

(100.0) 

(94.3) 

(112.2) 

(124.7) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

60,226 

5,692 

17,349 

43,099 

(100.0) 

(9.5) 

(28.8) 

(71.4) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

7,038 

7,268 

6,620 

6,508 

(100.0) 

(103.3) 

(94.1) 

(92.5) 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

33,607 

33,932 

23,515 

31,783 

(100.0) 

(101.0) 

(70.0) 

(94.6) 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

6,010 

1,451 

4.791 

5,973 

(100.0) 

(24.1) 

(79.7) 

(99.4) 

Total 

566,457 

530,578 

520,782 

589,257 

(100.0) 

(93.7) 

(91.9) 

(104.0) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  (1974-1987)  Federal  Recreation  Fee  Report. 
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For  visits  to  national  forests,  the  percentage  of  all  trips 
that  were  2  hours  or  less  in  travel  time  increased  from 
43%  in  1977  to  72%  in  1986.  Meanwhile,  the  number 
of  trips  of  greater  than  8  hours  travel  time  dropped 
sharply  from  23%  in  1977  to  6%  of  all  trips  in  1986  for 
national  forests,  and  from  41%  in  1977  to  9%  in  1986 
for  national  parks  (table  9).  The  percentage  of  repeat 
visits  is  increasing  for  both  national  forests  and  nation- 
al parks  (table  9).  Length  of  stay  has  changed  as  well, 
with  proportion  of  visits  of  1  day  or  less  increasing,  and 
visits  of  more  than  1  day  (24  hours)  declining  (table  9). 

Visitation  to  state  outdoor  recreation  areas. — In  1979, 
about  92%  of  state  park  users  were  day  visitors  while 
about  8%  stayed  overnight.  In  1980,  day  users  consti- 
tuted about  87%  of  visitors;  and  by  1986,  total  use  was 
about  90%  day  use  and  10%  overnight  use.  State  recre- 
ation area  visitation  has  held  fairly  constant  over  the  past 
10  years  with  about  9  of  every  10  visitors  making  a  day 
visit  to  state  parks.  State  parks  are  continuing  to  serve 
public  needs  for  primarily  day-use  recreation  (USDI 
1974-1987). 

Newly  available  data  from  the  PARVS  provides 
additional  information  on  the  trip  characteristics  and 
recreation  activities  of  visitors  to  state  recreation  areas. 
These  data  confirm  that  most  visitors  to  state  recreation 
areas  are  day  users.  Most  day  visits  to  state  parks  are  about 
3  to  4  hours.  The  median  one-way  travel  distance  for  day 
visitors  ranged  between  25  and  35  miles,  depending  on 
the  region  of  the  country.  Longer  trips  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  produced  a  higher  mean  travel  distance 
than  in  the  eastern  regions.  For  overnight  visitors,  medi- 
an length  of  stay  is  a  little  over  2  days  for  state  areas  while 
Visitor  days  (thousands) 
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1977       1980       1984  1987 
Year 

SOURCE:  National  Park  Service. 
Annual  Fee  Reports 


Figure  18.— Recreational  visitor  days  for  federal  land  management 
agencies,  1977  to  1987. 


Table  9.— Comparison  of  reported  lengtli  of  stay,  repeat  visits,  and  one- 
way travel  time  for  two  federal  agencies,  1977  and  1986. 


Forest  Service  Park  Service 

1977  1986         1977  1986 


percent 


Length  of  stay 


0-2  hours 

6 

26 

28 

30 

2-4  hours 

8 

22 

13 

29 

4  hours  to  1  day 

16 

31 

19 

26 

more  than  1  day 

70 

21 

40 

14 

Repeat  visits 

0 

40 

23 

63 

34 

1-2 

24 

28 

16 

29 

3-5 

14 

16 

8 

12 

more  than  5 

22 

33 

13 

25 

Travel  time  (hours) 

<2 

43 

72 

31 

55 

3-4 

19 

14 

13 

21 

5-8 

16 

8 

15 

15 

>8 

23 

6 

41 

9 

Source:  1977  Federal  Estate  Visitor  Survey;  1985-87  Public  Area  Recre- 
ation Visitor  Survey. 

the  mean  length  of  stay  is  about  3.5  days.  Median  reported 
travel  time  for  overnight  visitors  to  state  recreation  areas 
is  about  2  hours;  median  miles  traveled  to  reach  these 
areas  is  85  miles.  Popular  recreation  activities  in  state 
parks  are  similar  to  those  in  federal  areas.  Active  sports 
such  as  swimming  and  fishing  appear  to  be  more  popu- 
lar at  state  areas,  and  sightseeing  was  more  popular  at 
federal  areas.  Some  regional  differences  were  evident 
(Betz  and  Cordell  1989). 

Visitation  to  local  outdoor  recreation  areas. — The 
Municipal  and  County  Park  and  Recreation  Study 
(MACPARS),  completed  in  1985,  estimated  that  between 
125  and  175  million  individuals  are  served  annually  by 
over  7,000  local  park  and  recreation  departments 
(McDonald  and  Cordell  1988).  This  represents  between 
51%  and  72%  of  the  U.S.  population.^  The  1986  Market 
Opinion  Research  report  found  that  three  out  of  four 
American  adults  visited  a  local  park  at  least  once  in 
1985,  representing  140  million  adults  over  18  years  of 
age.  A  recent  trend  toward  shorter,  closer-to-home 
vacations  may  mean  that  local  park  demand  will  increase 
even  more.  Organized  sports,  such  as  baseball,  softball, 
and  football,  represent  one  form  of  developed  outdoor 
recreation  that  involves  most  American  children,  either 
as  participants  or  as  spectators.  However,  surveys  typ- 
ically do  not  include  children  and,  thus,  fail  to  count 
the  very  large  number  of  youths  being  served  through 
local  recreation  programs,  including  nature  centers, 
local  parks,  and  developed  sports  programs. ^ 

Demand  for  local  park  and  recreation  opportunities  is 
difficult  to  quantify,  particularly  at  the  national  level. 

'^These  figures  are  calculated  as  follov/s:  park  and  recreation  depart- 
ments nationwide  are  estimated  between  5,000  and  7,000  in  number, 
these  departments  serve  an  average  of  25, 000  people  each. 

^t^unicipal  and  County  Park  and  Recreation  Study  (t^cDonald  and 
Cordell  1988),  and  weighted  to  U.S.  Census  of  Governments  data  by  com- 
munity size  and  recreation  budget  size.  For  communities  of  under  25, 000 
population,  unweighted  data  are  used. 
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The  variety  and  scarcity  of  use  reporting  schemes,  the 
autonomy  of  local  government  operations,  and  lack  of 
a  unified  system  of  service  delivery  all  complicate  evalu- 
ation. At  the  local  level,  the  growth  and  continued 
public  support  of  local  park  and  recreation  operations 
are  indications  of  strong  public  demand.  According  to 
the  MACPARS  (McDonald  and  Cordell  1988),  operating 
budgets  in  local  departments  rose  a  median  of  25%  be- 
tween 1983  and  1985.  While  not  a  direct  measure  of 
demand,  this  level  of  local  support  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion departments  indicates  a  desire  for  their  services  and 
a  demand  for  close-to-home  recreation  opportunities, 
which  may  increase  even  more  in  the  future. 

Participation  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Activities 

General  trends  in  recreation  participation. — Surveys 
of  public  participation,  both  by  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations,  generally  point  to  continued 
growth  in  demand  for  outdoor  recreation.  While  the  out- 
door recreation  surveys  of  the  past  3  decades  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  they  do  point  to  some  general  trends 
for  specific  activities  and  to  how  participation  has  grown 
or  declined.  For  example,  a  comparison  of  the  1960  and 
1982-83  NRS  shows  an  increase  in  percentage  of  the 
population  that  participated  in  six  of  nine  popular  out- 
door activities  (fig.  19).  Many  of  these  are  vigorous 
activities,  such  as  bicycling,  walking  for  pleasure,  and 
swimming. 

The  A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  surveyed  participants  in  some 
typical  outdoor  recreation  pursuits  at  3-year  intervals 
from  1973  to  1982.  The  survey  showed  the  participation 
rate  for  bicycling,  fishing,  boating,  and  snow-skiing 
increasing  between  1973  and  1982  while  the  swimming 
participation  rate  declined  and  camping  rose  and  then 
fell  between  1973  and  1979  (Nielsen  1982). 

More  recently,  a  survey  conducted  by  Market  Opin- 
ion Research  (1986)  showed  the  relative  popularity  of 
many  outdoor  activities.  This  survey  found  that  walk- 
ing or  driving  for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  picnicking, 
swimming,  visiting  zoos  and  fairs,  attending  outdoor 
sports  events,  visiting  historic  sites,  fishing,  bicycling. 


Picnicking 
Driving  for  Pleasure 
Swimming 
Sightseeing 
Walking  for  Pleasure 
Fishing 
Attending  Sports 
Motorboating 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  ttie  Interior 
1966 

I  Figure  19.— National  trends  in  participation  in  seiected  activities 
(peopie  age  12  and  older)  1960  and  1982. 


Table  10. — Percentages  of  population  participating  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities  in  two  time  periods,  1977  and  1987. 


Percentage  of  participants 
participating  at  least  once  annually 

Activity  group  1977  1987 

and  activity  (iiouseliolds)  (individuals) 


 percent  

Land-based 


Camping  (developed) 

30 

20 

Camping  (dispersed  '77) 

21 

11 

(primitive  '87) 

Driving  off-road  vehicle 

26 

12 

Hiking 

28 

16 

Horseback  riding 

15 

10 

iNdiuic  biuuy/priuiogrctpriy 

Rfi 
ou 

Picnicking 

72 

54 

Pleasure  driving 

69 

54 

Sightseeing 

62 

51 

Water-based 

Canoeing 

16 

9 

Sailing 

11 

7 

Other  boating 

34 

7 

Swimming  outdoors 

61 

* 

Outdoor  pool  swimming 

* 

48 

Non-pool  swimming 

• 

35 

Water  skiing 

16 

10 

Snow/ice-based 

Cross-country  skiing 

2 

4 

Downhill  skiing 

7 

7 

Ice  skating 

16 

7 

Sledding 

21 

5 

Snowmobiling 

8 

4 

NOTE:  Sampling  and  methods  were  different  between  ttie  above  two 
cited  studies.  Ttie  1977  study  reported  percent  of  fiousefiolds  participat- 
ing in  outdoor  recreation  by  type  of  activity.  Ttie  1985-87  study  reported 
percent  participation  by  individuals.  Differerences  between  percentages 
reflect  survey  mettjods  and  measurement  of  household  versus  individ- 
ual participation.  Higher  household  percentages  reflect  high  probabilities 
that  at  least  one  person  in  a  household  is  a  participant. 

Source:  USDA  Forest  Service's  1 979  Resources  Planning  Act  Assess- 
ment; 1985-87  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study. 

*No  data  available  for  these  categories. 

and  camping  topped  the  list  of  participation  rates  among 
Americans. 

Even  more  recent  data  on  outdoor  recreation  partici- 
pation has  been  developed  from  PARVS  for  this  Assess- 
ment (Cordell  et  al.  1987).  PARVS  is  the  successor  to  the 
Federal  Estate  Visitor  Survey  which  served  as  a  data  beise 
for  the  1979  RPA  Assessment's  recreation  analysis.  Anal- 
ysis of  these  two  surveys  shows  the  changes  in  partici- 
pation rates  of  selected  activities  (table  10). 

Another  measure  of  participation  is  rank  order  of  the 
percentage  of  population  participating  in  activities.  This 
allows  comparison  between  surveys  using  somewhat 
different  methods.  Using  this  ranking  system,  Hartmann 
et  al.  (1989)  found  that  picnicking  was  the  most  popu- 
lar outdoor  recreation  activity  in  all  surveys  except  the 
most  recent.  The  most  dramatic  change  is  seen  in 
bicycling  which  gained  in  relative  popularity  over  boat- 
ing between  1960  and  1982.  Swinuning  and  walking  for 
pleasure  became  more  popular  than  picnicking  and  driv- 
ing for  pleasure.  This  corresponds  to  the  observed  trend 
of  a  more  active  lifestyle  for  Americans. 
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Participation  data  from  the  1960  and  1982  NRS  can 
be  accurately  compared  across  only  nine  activities  (fig. 
19).  Differences  in  questions  and  definitions  between  the 
two  svuveys  (for  example,  for  camping  and  boating)  com- 
plicate or  preclude  trend  analysis.  Table  11  provides  two 
measures  of  current  outdoor  recreation  participation. 
Additionally,  trend  information  from  the  1960  and 
1982-83  NRS  and  a  synopsis  of  the  most  current 
information  available  from  PARVS  is  provided  for 
selected  activities  discussed  below.  (Hunting  and  fish- 
ing participation  is  discussed  in  the  Wildlife  and  Fish 
Assessment.) 

Driving  and  walking  for  pleasure. — Pleasure  driving 
and  picnicking  have  the  highest  participation  rates 
among  outdoor  recreational  activities.  Participation 
spans  all  demographic  segments  and  is  surpassed  only 
by  walking  for  pleasure  among  the  over-60  age  group. 

Table  11. — Annual  participation  in  selected  outdoor  recreation  activities. 


Percent  of  Median 

population  number 

12  years  old  of  days  of 

and  older  participation 

Activities                   participating  annually 


Land-based  activities 


Walking  for  pleasure 

60 

35 

Driving  for  pleasure 

54 

21 

Picnicking 

54 

7 

Sightseeing 

51 

15 

Bicycling 

36 

18 

Running/jogging 

29 

42 

Family  gatherings 

23 

6 

Visiting  nature  museums 

23 

3 

Camping  in  developed  campgrounds 

20 

9 

Visiting  historic  sites 

20 

4 

Attending  special  events 

19 

3 

Day  hiking 

16 

10 

Wildlife  observation 

14 

18 

Nature  study/photography 

13 

18 

Photography 

12 

14 

Driving  vehicles  or  motorcycles  off-road 

12 

12 

Camping  in  primitive  campgrounds 

11 

8 

Horseback  riding 

10 

9 

Big  game  hunting 

7 

11 

Small  game  hunting 

6 

13 

Backpacking 

5 

7 

Water-based  activities 

Swimming  in  outdoor  pools 

48 

16 

Swimming  in  lakes,  streams,  ocean 

35 

13 

Warmwater  fishing 

22 

21 

Motorboating 

21 

10 

Water  skiing 

10 

8 

Canoeing/kayaking 

9 

6 

Saltwater  fishing 

8 

12 

Coldwater  fishing 

7 

15 

Sailing 

7 

6 

Snow  and  ice-based  activities 

Other  winter  snow  activities 

12 

7 

Downhill  skiing 

7 

9 

Ice  skating 

7 

5 

Sledding 

5 

5 

Snowmobiling 

4 

9 

Cross-country  skiing 

4 

6 

Source:  1985-87  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study. 


The  PARVS  found  high  participation  rates  in  walking 
for  pleasure  among  all  ages,  both  genders,  and  nearly 
all  income  groups.  The  median  participation  per  person 
is  35  days  annually. 

Day  hiking. — Hiking  grew  significantly  in  popularity 
between  1960  and  1982,  with  14%  of  the  NRS  respond- 
ents participating  in  1982.  The  NRS  indicated  that  both 
men  and  women  enjoyed  the  activity  and  that  partici- 
pation remains  high  up  to  about  age  60,  then  it  drops 
sharply.  Participation  in  hiking  increases  with  educa- 
tion and  income.  Current  data  from  PARVS  indicates 
that  10  days  annually  is  the  median  participation  per 
person  in  the  United  States  and  that  16%  of  the  U.S. 
population  over  11  years  old  participated  at  least  once 
annually.  About  20%  of  participants  go  hiking  more 
than  15  days  annually.  Persons  over  age  40  have  a  lower 
participation  rate,  but  no  gender  differences  were 
apparent. 

Camping. — Camping,  including  backpacking,  almost 
doubled  in  rate  of  participation  between  1960  and  1982. 
Camping  has  traditionally  been  among  the  most  popu- 
lar outdoor  activities  among  both  sexes  and  among 
people  of  varying  ages,  education  levels,  and  incomes. 
Data  from  PAJIVS  showed  clear  differences  among  par- 
ticipants depending  on  camping  style.  Backpackers  are 
generally  fairly  small  family  or  friendship  groups  who 
are  young,  highly  educated  professionals,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  males  and  very  few  accompanying  young 
children  or  elderly.  Groups  camping  in  primitive  or  de- 
veloped campgrounds  represent  a  broader  spectrum, 
having  nearly  equal  gender  ratios,  being  middle  income, 
and  often  containing  both  elderly  and  young  children. 
These  groups  are  most  often  families  (Hartmann  1988). 
Some  20%  of  the  recreating  public  camped  at  developed 
sites,  with  a  median  of  9  days  annually.  Over  11%  of 
the  recreating  public  camped  in  primitive  campgrounds, 
with  a  median  of  8  days  armually.  Backpacking  involves 
about  5%  of  the  recreating  public,  with  a  median  of  7 
days  annually. 

Off-road  vehicle  driving. — Off-road  vehicle  driving, 
including  motorcycles,  four-wheel  drive  all-terrain 
vehicles,  and  beach  buggies,  was  not  a  prominent  ac- 
tivity in  1960.  The  11%  participation  reported  in  1982 
represents  significant  growth  since  1960.  PARVS  shows 
12%  of  recreationists  currently  participate,  which 
represents  over  20  million  people.  These  participants  are 
generally  young  (60%  under  age  30)  and  are  64%  male. 
Median  days  of  participation  is  12.  (Note:  In  this  assess- 
ment, snowmobiling  is  not  included  in  the  more  gen- 
eral category  of  off-road  vehicles  but  is  discussed 
separately.) 

Horseback  riding.— About  9%  of  NRS  respondents 
said  they  engaged  in  horseback  riding,  a  rate  that  has 
been  fairly  stable  since  the  1960's.  PARVS  shows  an  in- 
teresting distribution  of  the  frequency  of  participation 
indicating  two  main  groups:  a  majority  who  probably 
rent  horses  for  a  few  days  a  year,  and  an  avid  minority 
who  likely  own  their  own  horses  and  ride  as  often  as 
possible.  Horseback  riding  is  somewhat  more  popular 
among  women  than  men,  and  the  largest  group  of  par- 
ticipants is  aged  15-19. 
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Different  types  of  recreation  activities  attract' different  people.  People  using  developed  camp- 
grounds represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  users. 


Bicycling. — Bicycling  has  gained  dramatically  in  pop- 
ularity since  1960,  more  than  tripling  its  population  par- 
ticipation rate.  Based  on  the  1982  NRS,  37%  of  young 
adults  (aged  25-39)  said  they  bicycled,  and  22%  of  the 
middle  aged  (40-59  years)  said  they  did.  An  estimated 
78  million  Americans  bicycle,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  over  18  years  of  age  and  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
women  (Moran  et  al.  1986).  Physical  fitness  and  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  were  given  as  major  reasons  for  pursu- 
ing the  sport. 

Technology  has  broadened  participation  in  bicycling. 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  child's  bicycle,  touring, 
racing,  mountain,  and  adult  three-wheeled  bicycles  are 
now  available.  Each  offers  a  different  recreational  ex- 
perience to  a  different  clientele.  In  1985,  more  than 
100,000  young  people  participated  in  dirt  bike  motocross 
racing;  8,000  persons  participated  in  110  sanctioned 
mountain  bike  events;  and  600,000  Americans  took  a 
bicycle  vacation  or  extended  tour  (Moran  et  al.  1986). 
PARVS  indicated  participation  by  76  million  Americans 
over  age  11  each  year,  confirming  the  NRS  figure  and 
revealing  that  36.4%  of  the  population  participated  at 
least  once  annually.  The  data  also  showed  that  the 
median  frequency  for  bicycling  is  18  days,  but  20%  of 
participants  over  age  12  participate  60  days  or  more  per 
year.  About  115  million  biking  trips  away  from  home 
are  made  each  year  by  the  American  public. 

Swimming  outdoors. — Outdoor  swimming  was  al- 
ready extremely  popular  in  1960,  but  participation  in- 
creased from  45%  to  51%  between  the  1960  and  1982 
NRS  surveys.  In  the  1982  survey,  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  respondents  said  they  swam  in  outdoor 
pools  rather  than  in  natural  environments.  Currently, 
swimming  is  still  very  popular  with  48%  of  the  PARVS 
respondents  participating  in  pool  swimming  at  least 
once  armually.  Median  number  of  annual  participation 


days  is  16,  with  20%  of  participants  swimming  on  50 
different  days  each  year.  Women  make  up  about  55% 
of  participants  in  outdoor  swimming,  which  is  popular 
nationwide  and  with  all  age,  education,  and  income 
groups. 

Boating.— The  1982-83  NRS  reported  the  participa- 
tion rate  for  the  general  category  of  "boating"  as  28%. 
That  study  found  participation  tends  to  be  greater  among 
higher  income  and  education  groups.  Little  difference 
in  participation  rates  exist  between  men  and  women, 
and  participation  continues  through  middle  age.  Of  all 
boating  activities,  canoeing  or  kayaking  had  the  largest 
participation  growth,  from  2%  in  the  1960  survey  to  8% 
in  1982.  More  information  on  specific  types  of  boating 
is  presented  below  from  the  PARVS  data  set. 

Canoeing/kayaking. — The  current  participation  rate 
from  the  PARVS  study  for  this  activity  shows  that  about 
9%  of  the  recreating  public  participates.  These  individ- 
uals participate  a  median  of  6  days  per  year.  They  are 
generally  young,  60%  are  under  age  35.  Men  make  up 
54%  of  participants,  and  income  of  participants  roughly 
follows  that  of  the  U.S.  population. 

Sailing. — About  7%  of  the  recreating  public  partici- 
pates in  sailing,  for  a  median  of  6  days  each  year.  These 
participants  are  generally  young  (under  35)  and  slight- 
ly more  women  than  men  participate.  Sailing  can  be  an 
expensive  sport;  thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  public  that  sails  rises  dramatically  with  in- 
come. Over  25%  of  participants  have  family  incomes 
over  $50,000. 

Motorboating. — Twenty-one  percent  of  the  recreating 
public  uses  motor  boats  at  least  once  a  year,  with  a 
median  participation  of  10  days.  Motorboating  is  less 
age-related  than  most  other  outdoor  recreation  activities, 
and  men  make  up  about  55%  of  participants.  Graefe 
(1986)  reported  that  expenditures  for  boating  have  grown 
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from  $7.5  billion  in  1979  to  $12  billion  in  1984.  Also, 
small  boats  account  for  the  majority  of  recreational 
motorboats;  62%  are  16  feet  or  less. 

Cross-country  skiing. — Immigrants  from  northern 
Europe  brought  cross-country  skiing  to  America.  As  a 
recreation,  cross-country  skiing  declined  to  insignifi- 
cance by  the  1960's  and  was  not  even  considered  in  the 
1960  ORRRC  survey.  Also  known  as  Nordic  skiing  or 
ski  touring,  cross-country  skiing 's  rise  to  a  3%  partici- 
pation rate  in  1982-83  (4%  to  5%  outside  the  South) 
grew  from  a  base  of  almost  zero.  The  NRS  found  the 
demographic  pattern  of  skiers  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
downhill  skiers,  except  that  it  is  markedly  less  popular 
among  urban  people  and  its  popularity  continues  into 
middle  age.  PARVS  reported  that  the  median  number 
of  participation  days  was  6,  and  that  individuals  aged 
25-35  dominated  the  activity  although  individuals  of  all 
ages  participated.  About  4%  of  the  U.S.  population  over 
age  11  participates. 

Downhill  skiing. — Participation  in  downhill  skiing  is 
typically  an  activity  for  young,  affluent  adults.  At  least 
once  annually,  7%  of  recreating  Americans  participate, 
with  a  median  of  9  days.  Of  these  participants,  60%  are 
aged  15-30,  and  men  comprise  about  55%  of  partic- 
ipants. About  50%  of  participants  have  family  incomes 
of  at  least  $35,000,  and  over  25%  have  incomes  of 
$50,000  and  above. 

Snowmobiling. — Motorized,  over-snow  vehicles  have 
been  used  for  several  decades  where  heavy  snow  cover 
persists  for  long  periods.  Snowmobiling  as  a  recreational 
activity  was  just  beginning  to  become  popular  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1960's.  The  3%  participation  rate 
recorded  in  the  1982  NRS  survey  represents  much 
growth  since  1960.  The  1982-83  NRS  found  that  the 
demographic  traits  of  snowmobilers  are  similar  to  cross- 
country skiers,  except  that  snowmobiling  attracts  a 
smaller  percentage  of  those  individuals  in  the  higher 
education  and  income  categories.  Currently,  an  esti- 
mated 4%  of  people  over  age  12  participate  about  9  days 
per  year. 


Regional  Variation  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Participation 

Data  from  the  1985-87  PARVS  show  some  striking 
regional  differences  in  the  kinds  of  outdoor  activities 
people  pursue  (fig.  20).  As  one  might  expect,  the  data 
largely  reflect  differences  in  opportunities  among  the 
regions.  For  example,  backpacking  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  Regions  than  in  the 
South  and  North,  probably  because  the  former  have  more 
public  land.  The  South  and  North  surpass  the  Pacific 
and  Rocky  Mountains  in  warm  freshwater  fishing  while 
the  situation  is  reversed  for  cold  freshwater  fishing. 
Where  opportunities  are  similar,  no  extreme  differences 
in  participation  are  apparent  among  regions.  Differences 
in  travel  characteristics  do  exist  among  regions,  hidivid- 
uals  from  the  Pacific  Coast  travel  further  on  recreation 
trips  than  recreationists  from  other  regions — nearly  twice 
as  far  as  recreationists  from  the  South.  Individuals  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  stay  longer  on  site  than 
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Figure  20.— Regional  differences  in  annual  recreation  participation 
by  origin  of  respondent. 

those  from  other  regions,  particularly  longer  than  in  the 
South. 


Recreation  Trends  Which  May  Carry  into  the  Future 

More  than  100  recreation  researchers  attended  the 
1985  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Trends  symposium. 
They  examined  persistent  trends  for  their  possible  im- 
plications for  future  outdoor  recreation  in  the  United 
States.  Below  is  a  synthesis  of  major  points  relating  to 
participation  and  demand  (McLellan  1986). 

The  role  of  outdoor  recreation  in  American  life  con- 
tinues to  expand.  While  the  mix  of  activities  has  been 
changing,  participation  in  traditional  activities  has  not 
increased  as  sharply  as  it  did  in  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
though  it  should  continue  to  grow.  Increases  in  partici-  I 
pation  have  been  particularly  noticeable  in  physically 
demanding  activities,  such  as  bicycling,  canoeing/ 
kayaking,  developed  camping,  downhill  skiing,  cross- 
country skiing,  water  skiing,  and  snowmobiling.  These 
activities  have  had  broad  appeal  for  the  baby  boom 
generation  because  many  are  available  to  a  broad  eco- 
nomic segment  of  the  population  and  could  be  found 
relatively  close  to  home. 

Participation  has  leveled  off  in  boating,  horseback 
riding,  fishing,  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  picnicking, 
driving  for  pleasure,  and  driving  motorcycles  and  other 
motor  vehicles  off-road.  Many  of  these  activities  peaked 
in  the  1970's  and  early  1980's  and  were  not  expected 
to  grow  in  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Decreased  participa- 
tion in  hunting  was  predicted.  Many  of  these  predictions 
have,  thus  far,  held  true,  but  others  were  short-term 
anomalies. 

Outdoor  risk  and  adventure  recreation,  encompassing 
such  activities  as  white  water  sports,  rock  climbing,  ice 
climbing,  and  hang  gliding,  were  expected  to  continue 
growing  in  popularity.  This  demand  growth  was  ex- 
pected to  come  from  a  more  urbanized,  mobile,  and 
affluent  population.  The  demand  could  be  dampened  by 
increased  transportation  costs  and  competition  for  avail- 
able resources  (Ewert  1989). 

As  it  had  in  the  past,  technology  was  influencing  rec- 
reation as  equipment  development  made  new  activities 
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possible.  Researchers  conjectured  the  possibihty  of  snow 
surfing,  jet-pack  backcountry  camping,  jet  snow  skis, 
and  personal  all-terrain  hovercraft.  Technology  was  also 
expected  to  improve  safety  and  communications,  mak- 
ing more  people  feel  more  secure  in  outdoor  activity 
(Shafer  1989). 


Use  of  Public  Recreation  Areas  by  Foreign  Visitors 

The  growth  in  tourism  from  foreign  visitors  has  been 
dramatic.  Between  1960  and  1981,  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  602,000  to  more  than  8  mil- 
lion (Stronge  1983).  Although  Americans  traveling  over- 
seas still  outnumber  foreign  visitors  to  this  country,  the 
gap  has  narrowed  significantly.  International  travel  is 
a  major  export  industry.  International  tourism  services 
is  the  third  largest  export  industry  in  the  United  States 
(Little  1980).  Wynegar  (1986)  estimated  that  more  than 
23  million  international  visitors  would  travel  to  the 
United  States  in  1987,  and  total  domestic  earnings  would 
amount  to  nearly  $17  billion.  Overall,  international 
tourism  accounts  for  about  5%  of  total  U.S.  tourism  in- 
dustry earnings  (Little  1980).  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  5%  of  direct  tourism  jobs  are  attributable  to  inter- 


national visitors.  Overall,  tourism  ranks  among  the  top 
three  employers  in  40  states. 

Outdoor  recreation  sites  and  opportunities  are  an  im- 
portant attractant  to  foreign  tourists,  although  informa- 
tion on  total  numbers  of  foreign  visitors  who  participate 
in  outdoor  recreation  on  forest  and  range  lands  is  sparse. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  substantial  (Manning 
1980).  Internationally  known  eireas  such  as  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks  attract 
thousands  of  foreign  visitors  each  year. 

Data  collected  through  the  PARVS  and  the  In-Flight 
Survey,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, provide  a  rough  picture  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  outdoor  recreation  patterns  of  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  (Andereck  et  al.  1989).  Although 
foreign  visitors  were  a  small  portion  of  the  total  sample, 
more  than  40%  of  the  foreign  respondents  contacted  in 
the  PARVS  were  from  Canada.  Foreign  visitors  differed 
in  some  respects  from  domestic  visitors,  according  to  the 
PARVS  data  (table  12).  Foreign  visitors  tended  to  be 
older,  from  professional  or  technical  occupations,  and 
to  have  more  years  of  education  than  domestic  visitors 
to  U.S.  public  recreation  lands.  About  one-third  of  for- 
eign visitors  were  on  a  repeat  visit  to  the  recreation  area 
where  they  were  contacted,  and  scenic  beauty  was  a 


Table  12. — Comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  visitors  to  public  lands  in  the  United  States,  1986. 


Foreign  Domestic 


Foreign  Domestic 


percent  


percent 


Social  group 

Employment  status 

Family 

70.9 

61.3 

Employed  full  time 

52.3 

43.4 

Group  of  friends 

18.1 

18.0 

Student 

11.9 

13.8 

Single  individual 

8.0 

10.7 

Self-employed 

9.6 

6.7 

Family/friends 

8.0 

Retired 

9.3 

10.6 

Organized  group 

2.2 

1.9 

Homemaker 

7.6 

9.0 

Other' 

9.3 

12.6 

Income 

Less  than  $5,000 

5.1 

4.4 

$5,000-$1 0,000 

5.1 

5.4 

10,000-15,000 

6.5 

9.2 

Education 

15.000-20,000 

11.6 

10.1 

1 7  years  or  more 

31.3 

11.5 

20,000-25,000 

10.1 

12.4 

16  years  (college) 

30.2 

17.4 

25,000-30,000 

10.1 

11.5 

1 3  to  15  years 

16.3 

23.2 

30,000-35,000 

9.8 

11.5 

12th  grade 

14.2 

29.7 

35,000-50,000 

24.2 

21.1 

9th  to  11th  grade 

4.7 

13.9 

50,000  or  more 

17.4 

14.4 

8th  grade  or  less 

3.4 

4.4 

Age 

Usual  occupation 

Less/25  years 

20.3 

28.1 

Professional,  tech. 

25-39  years 

37.3 

44.2 

or  kindred  work. 

46.2 

30.3 

40-59  years 

31.2 

19.3 

Student 

10.8 

13.5 

60+  years 

9.2 

8.5 

Manager  or  administrator 

8.7 

9.4 

Craft  and  kindred 

7.3 

5.8 

Race 

Homemaker 

7.3 

9.8 

White 

90.4 

87.9 

Armed  forces 

3.5 

1.4 

Hispanic  origin 

3.3 

3.9 

Service  workers 

3.1 

4.7 

Other^ 

6.3 

8.2 

Other^ 

12.6 

21.4 

^Includes  "not  employed"  and  "employed  part-time"  categories. 

^Includes  Asian  or  Pacific  Islanders,  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native,  and  Black-  not  Hispanic 
origin. 

^Includes  clerical,  sales,  unemployed,  laborer,  except  farm,  operative  and  kindred  workers,  and  trans- 
port equipment  workers. 
Source:  1985-1987  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study. 
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principal  reason  for  their  visit.  Generally,  foreign  visitors 
participated  more  as  sightseers,  walkers,  pleasure 
drivers,  and  developed  campers  than  did  domestic 
visitors  (Andereck  et  al.  1989). 

It  is  likely  that  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  by 
international  visitors  will  increase  in  the  future.  The  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  projected  a  12% 
growth  of  international  travel  to  the  United  States  in 
1987  and  a  2%  increase  in  1988  (Wynegar  1986). 

Wilderness 

The  88.8  million  acres  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  in  1988  represents  a  valuable  and 
irreplaceable  resource  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  the 
future.  The  original  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  specifical- 
ly authorized  the  uses  of  wilderness:  "Wilderness  areas 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and  histor- 
ical use"  (78  Stat.  894).  A  number  of  these  uses  are  fur- 
ther endorsed  in  subsequent  acts,  including  the  1974 
Forest  and  Range  Land  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act,  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  and 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  of  1976.  The 
manuals  of  the  Forest  Service,  Park  Service,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ac- 
cordingly acknowledge  and  support  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tional and  nonrecreational  wilderness  uses. 

While  the  Wilderness  Act  emphasizes  the  protection 
of  pristine  areas,  it  also  recognizes  recreational  values 
of  benefit  to  contemporary  Americans.  Wilderness  areas 
provide  "outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  for 
primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation."  Over  the 


25  years  since  the  Wilderness  Act  became  law,  millions 
of  Americans  have  visited  designated  wilderness  areas 
for  recreation,  solitude,  and  nature  appreciation.  But, 
recreational  use  is  only  one  use  of  wilderness.  Other, 
nonrecreational  uses,  such  as  education,  science,  habitat 
preservation,  and  ecosystem  preservation,  are  growing 
in  importance  and  recognition.  Recreational  and  non- 
recreational uses  can,  in  fact,  conflict.  Wilderness  im- 
plies an  absence  of  man's  permanent  influence  and,  in 
some  cases,  it  seems,  of  recreation  itself.  Wilderness 
resources  frequently  are  so  fragile  that  even  normally  low 
impact  kinds  of  recreational  use  may  detract  from  and, 
in  sufficient  quantities,  seriously  damage  wilderness 
sites  (Kelly  1989).  The  same  may  also  be  said  for  many 
nonrecreational  uses  if  these  uses  involve  disturbances 
by  man,  his  machinery,  or  his  chemicals. 

Trends  in  Recreational  Use  of  Wilderness 

Following  World  War  11,  recreational  use  of  wilder- 
ness flourished.  However,  visitation  reports  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  wilderness  recreation  visits  slowed 
in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  (table  13)  to  the  point 
that  it  had  leveled  off  and  even  showed  decline  in  some 
areas  (Lucas  and  Stankey  1989).  Total  recreational  use 
in  wilderness  was  estimated  at  14  to  15  million  visitor 
days  in  1986  (Roggenbuck  and  Watson  1989).  Recrea- 
tional use  of  national  forest  wilderness  areas  grew  seven- 
fold between  1946  and  1964  at  an  annual  rate  of  11.5% 
(Lucas  and  Stankey  1989).  Since  passage  of  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act  and  the  substantial  increase  in  wilder- 
ness acreage  in  the  National  Forest  System  (now  32  mil- 
lion acres),  use  has  increased  by  150%,  averaging  4.4% 


The  1964  Wilderness  Act  preserved  these  areas  for  "recreation,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  use."  The  88.8  million  acres  currently  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  are  a  valuable  and  irreplaceable  resource. 
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Table  13  — Trends  in  recreational  use  of  National  Park  and  National  Forest  wilderness  and  backcountry, 

1971-1986. 


National  parks  National  forests 


17  major 

All  parks 

All  wilderness 

Original 

wilderness 

primitive  areas 

&  primitive 

wilderness  & 

areas 

areas 

parks 

Year 

(designated  in  1964) 

—  thousand 

overnight  stays  — 

 thousand 

person-days  

1971 

712 

1,096 

D,  /  uo 

ft  7nQ 

1972 

857 

1.495 

ft  ARQ 

ft  A  RQ 

1973 

910 

1,954 

ft  ftfl? 

ft  ftfti; 

D,ODO 

1974 

1,027 

2,172 

ft 

ft  79^ 

1975 

1,115 

2,346 

7,802 

7,297 

1  y /D 

1,231 

2,609 

b,790 

1977 

1,098 

2,570 

8,008 

7,755 

1978 

904 

2,590 

8.620 

8,291 

1979 

902 

2,397 

9.605 

8,652 

1980 

996 

2,395 

9.268 

8.177 

1981 

968 

2.330 

11,417 

7,984 

1982 

881 

2,424 

11,158 

7,888 

1983 

865 

2,580 

9.909 

7,204 

1984 

833 

1,979 

10.209 

7,534 

1985 

770 

1.680 

12,734 

7,412 

1986 

758 

1.645 

12.015 

7,093 

Source:  Lucas,  Robert  C,  and  Stankey,  George  H.  (1989). 


per  year.  Between  1981  and  1986,  however,  recreational 
use  of  wilderness  increased  5%,  or  less  than  1%  per 
year.  During  the  early  1980's,  year-to-year  changes  were 
recorded  as  downward  more  often  than  upward.  Still, 
a  recent  nationwide  telephone  survey  indicated  that 
managers  in  more  than  50%  of  wilderness  areas  believed 
that  recreational  use  increased  somewhat  between  the 
years  1986  and  1988  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  This  same  survey 
also  indicated  that  less  than  5%  of  wilderness  areas  had 
perceived  any  decreases  in  recreational  use  (fig.  21). 
These  more  recent  data  indicate  that  wilderness  recrea- 
tional use  may  have  turned  upward  again,  a  trend  con- 
sistent with  overall  public  land  recreational  use. 

hi  absolute  terms,  the  growth  in  national  forest  wilder- 
ness use  has  exceeded  that  of  many  other  kinds  of  recre- 
ation taking  place  in  the  National  Forest  System.  As  a 
percentage  of  national  forest  recreation  use  and  of  na- 
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Figure  21  .—Wilderness  managers'  perceptions  of  recreational  use 
trends  from  1986  to  1988  by  region,  all. 


tional  forest  developed  campground  use,  wilderness  use 
has  grown  steadily,  except  in  1986,  and  now  accounts 
for  5%  of  total  National  Forest  System  recreational  use. 
From  data  collected  through  the  nationwide  telephone 
survey  of  managers,  it  may  be  estimated  (fig.  22)  that 
recreational  use  in  national  forest  wilderness  accounts 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  total  (Reed  et  al.  1989,  Roggenbuck 
and  Watson  1989). 

Backcountry  use  in  national  parks  more  than  doubled 
between  1971  and  1976,  from  1.1  million  overnight  stays 
to  a  peak  of  2.6  million  in  1976.  Since  1976,  reported 
backcountry  use  has  been  declining.  From  1976  to  1986, 
national  park  backcountry  use  declined  37%,  although 
the  number  of  units  which  began  to  report  backcountry 
use  increased  20%.  Fewer  visits  were  recorded  in  na- 
tional park  backcountry  in  1986  than  in  1973.  However, 
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Figure  22.— Estimated  distribution  of  total  recreational  use  in 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
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the  survey  of  wilderness  managers  indicated  either  stable 
or  growing  wilderness  use  between  1986  and  1988,  in- 
dicating a  possible  recurring  upturn. 

The  reasons  for  reported  declines  in  wilderness  and 
backcountry  use  in  the  early  1980's  are  unclear.  Changes 
in  population  distribution  around  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  period  bear  little  resemblance  to  changes  in  wil- 
derness use  patterns.  In  addition,  increasing  regulations 
and  a  possible  image  change  may  have  discouraged 
wilderness  use.  Regulations  to  limit  use  have  been  im- 
posed in  some  wilderness  areas,  although  no  evidence 
directly  links  regulation  to  declining  use.  Other  possi- 
ble reasons  for  this  shift  in  use  include  an  aging  popu- 
lation, changing  leisure  interests  (Lucas  and  Stankey 
1989],  and  a  shift  in  attitudes  of  the  American  public 
from  the  environmentalism  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  to 
the  consumerism  of  the  1980's  (Roggenbuck  and  Watson 
1989).  As  both  of  these  sources  state,  perhaps  the 
"yuppie"  lifestyle  supports  the  concept  of  wilderness 
but  not  its  actual  on-site  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
age of  wilderness  camping  may  be  changing.  The  pos- 
sibility of  being  ticketed  by  a  backcountry  ranger  for 
illegal  camping  or  for  having  a  campfire,  or  the  fear  of 
contracting  giardiasis  from  contaminated  water,  may  be 
contributing  factors  discouraging  recreational  use  of 
wilderness  in  the  early  1980's.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  possible  reasons  have  been  suggested  by  wilder- 
ness experts  but,  as  yet,  have  not  been  tested  or  substan- 
tiated by  research. 

Serious  shortcomings  in  how  agencies  count  and  esti- 
mate wilderness  visits  complicate  analysis.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Park  Service  does  not  count  day  use 
in  national  park  backcountry  areas.  And,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  day  use  in  national  forest  wilder- 
ness, such  counts  may  be  under-  or  overreported  for 
these  areas. 

While  surveys  of  wilderness  use  have  been  sporadic 
during  the  1970's  and  1980's,  some  trends  are  appar- 
ent. Usage  distribution  has  been  very  uneven  through 
time,  among  areas,  and  even  within  individual  areas. 
Weekend  peaking  of  wilderness  use  can  be  severe, 
especially  in  a  few  of  the  more  popular  western  wilder- 
ness areas  which  are  close  to  population  centers. 

Summer  is  the  season  of  greatest  use  for  most  wilder- 
ness areas,  but  the  ratio  of  summer  to  off-season  use 
varies  substantially  by  area.  Some  areeis  have  usage  peaks 
of  short  duration  centering  on  the  fall  hunting  season. 
In  some  areas  of  the  East,  October  is  a  high-use  month 
because  of  autumn  color.  Spring  is  a  high-use  time  in 
a  few  low-elevation  areas  in  the  Southwest  and  in  south- 
ern California.  While  winter  typically  is  a  very  low  use 
period,  participation  during  the  winter  months  seems 
to  be  increasing. 

A  few  of  the  most  popular  areas  typically  account  for 
one-third  or  more  of  wilderness  visitation.  Evidence  sug- 
gests that  most  wilderness  recreation  users  come  from 
the  state  or  region  of  the  state  closest  to  a  wilderness  area 
(Roggenbuck  and  Watson  1989).  Those  wilderness  areas 
near  major  population  centers  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians, New  England,  Minnesota,  and  California  typi- 
cally are  the  most  intensively  used,  but  location  does 


not  explain  all  the  variation.  Some  swampy  wilderness 
areas  in  the  Southeast  are  very  lightly  used,  and  several 
of  the  recently  established  eastern  areas  have  few  visitors 
despite  proximity  to  population  centers.  Lack  of  special 
attractions,  sparsity  of  trails  or  travel  routes,  heavy 
biting-insect  populations  in  warm  weather,  and  lack  of 
public  awareness  that  these  areas  exist  probably  account 
for  the  low  use.  Although  wilderness  use  appears  to  be 
spread  unevenly  across  seasons,  among  areas,  and 
within  individual  areas,  limited  evidence  indicates  an 
overall  trend  toward  a  more  even  distribution  of  use 
within  areas  and,  perhaps,  less  weekend  peaking. 

Though  recreation  is  growing  more  slowly  in  some  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  areas  and  despite  the  reported 
decline  in  national  park  backcountry  use,  wilderness 
recreation  will  continue  as  an  important  pastime,  par- 
ticularly in  national  forests.  National  park  backcountry 
areas  still  account  for  about  7%  of  all  national  park  over- 
night visits.  Wilderness  use  accounts  for  5%  of  nation- 
al forest  recreation  use.  Moreover,  use  trends  do  not 
reflect  the  only  importance  of  wilderness. 

Nonrecreational  Use  of  Wilderness  Areas 

Wilderness  recreation  is  only  one  way  that  wilderness 
resources  are  used  and  valued.  Other  values,  such  as 
maintenance  of  species  diversity,  protection  of  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species,  protection  of  watersheds, 
scientific  research,  and  social  values,  are  attributable  to 
wilderness.  Sometimes  such  nonconforming  uses  as 
mining  and  grazing  occur  in  wilderness.  Some  of  the 
nonrecreational  uses  are  not  necessarily  exclusive  to 
wilderness  settings.  Also,  some  benefits  may  overlap 
with  those  previously  attributed  to  recreational  use.  Con- 
gress does  not  designate  wilderness  only  for  recreation, 
but  as  a  total  resource  which  includes  several  nonrecrea- 
tional uses  (Reed  1988).  Some  recent  wilderness  legis- 
lation suggests  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  more 
specific  acknowledgment  of  nonrecreational  values. 
Wilderness  user  research  supports  the  conclusion  that 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  to  off-site  and  non- 
recreational uses  (Roggenbuck  and  Watson  1989). 

Nonrecreational  uses  of  wilderness  are  widespread 
throughout  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. Recent  trends,  1986  through  1988,  show  increases 
in  nonrecreation  uses  in  some  wilderness  areas  (Reed 
et  al.  1989).  For  example,  in  1988,  75%  of  wilderness 
cireas  had  identified  prehistoric  or  historic  cultural  sites. 
One-half  were  home  to  one  or  more  federally-  or  state- 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal  species. 
One-third  were  used  for  scientific  research,  environmen- 
tal education,  or  livestock  grazing.  One-sixth  had  known 
spiritual  sites,  human  development  programs,  subsist- 
ence resources,  or  water  storage  reservoirs.  Because  little 
detailed  research  has  been  conducted  on  the  extent  of 
these  nonrecreational  uses  of  wilderness,  the  general 
public  has  not  always  been  aware  of  their  value.  Most 
of  the  benefits  of  wilderness  are  not  as  easily  measured 
or  valued  as  those  of  timber,  water,  forage,  mining,  or 
even  recreation.  As  a  result,  many  important  and  valu- 
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able  aspects  of  wilderness  typically  have  not  been 
included  in  the  forest  planning  process.  Interest  in  non- 
recreational  uses  and  values  of  wilderness  is  increasing, 
and  improved  methods  to  measure  and  describe  these 
uses  will  have  to  be  developed  (Reed  1988,  Reed  et  al. 
1989). 

Preservation. — Wilderness  preserves  life-sustaining 
systems  at  several  different  scales.  The  preservation  of 
natural  diversity  is  essential  to  our  quality  of  life  and 
vital  to  our  future  national  and  global  survival.  The  pas- 
sive physical  preservation  of  functional  ecosystems  in 
wilderness  is  an  important  supplement  to  active  manip- 
ulative management  of  the  envirorunent.  Ecosystems  in- 
clude not  only  plant  and  animal  species,  but  also 
elements  of  their  habitats  including  air,  soil,  water,  and 
microclimate  plus  physical  processes  such  as  fire. 

During  the  Fourth  World  Wilderness  Congress  in 
1987,  62  nations  voted  unanimously  for  preservation  of 
representative  samples  of  all  major  ecosystems  of  the 
world  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  full  range  of 
wilderness  and  biological  diversity.  In  this  country,  we 
are  over  half  way  toward  that  goal.  Of  the  261  basic 
ecosystems  in  the  United  States,  157  are  now  represented 
in  the  NWPS  (Davis  1989).  Eighty  major  ecosystems  are 
not  yet  represented  in  any  preservation-oriented  system 
(e.g.,  NWPS,  national  forest,  state  wilderness).  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  forest  and  desert 
ecosystems  in  the  United  States  will  be  represented  in 
the  NWPS  by  2000.  However,  additional  emphasis  is 
needed  on  protection  of  the  fertile  native  grassland 
ecosystems  since  most  of  these  lands  are  in  private 
ownership  and  lack  the  scenic  splendor  that  spurs  the 
citizenry  to  seek  wilderness  designations  (Davis  1989). 

Closely  related  to  the  preservation  of  ecosystem  diver- 
sity is  the  use  of  wilderness  for  preserving  genetic  diver- 
sity, or  variation  of  life  forms  at  or  below  the  species 
level  (Schonewald-Cox  and  Stohlgren  1989).  While  some 
plant  and  animal  species  will  naturally  become  extinct, 
wilderness  is  important  in  reducing  the  extinctions 
which  may  result  from  human  actions.  Known  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species  have  been  reported  in  57% 
of  NWPS  areas  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  About  20%  of  all 
wilderness  areas  contain  both  plant  and  animal  species 
that  are  threatened.  Well  known  threatened  and  endan- 
gered vertebrate  wildlife  species  found  in  wilderness  in- 
clude the  bald  eagle,  grizzly  bear,  and  the  nearly  extinct 
California  condor. 

While  wilderness  does  not  necessarily  offer  unique  op- 
portunities to  preserve  important  historic  and  prehistoric 
cultural  sites,  it  may  possess  sites  of  unique  cultmral  and 
environmental  interest  (Neumaim  and  Reinburg  1989). 
Prehistoric  sites  in  wilderness,  in  particular,  are  valua- 
ble preserved  records  of  our  natural  and  cultural  histo- 
ries. Understanding  how  cultures  have  dealt  with  past 
enviromnental  conditions  may  teach  us  much  about  how 
we  can  manage  land  and  water  resources,  particularly 
wilderness,  with  minimal  impact.  These  sites  may  also 
yield  valuable  data  on  natural  changes  in  species  diver- 
sity and  distribution,  plus  extent  and  frequency  of  natu- 
ral events  such  as  fire,  flooding,  and  climate  change.  The 
number  of  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  within  the  NWPS 


is  not  well  known.  The  exact  number  and  locations  of 
sites  are  often  legally  or  culturally  protected  informa- 
tion, but  they  may  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands  na- 
tionwide (Neumann  and  Reinburg  1989).  A  recent 
survey  of  wilderness  managers  reported  that  42%  of  all 
wilderness  areas  had  sites  of  both  historic  or  prehistoric 
interest  (Reed  et  al.  1989). 

External  benelSts. — Wilderness  also  protects  or  en- 
hances resources  beyond  wilderness  boundaries,  espe- 
cially watersheds,  air,  scenery,  and  wildlife.  Wilderness 
watersheds  may  produce  valuable  water  and  may  also 
reduce  water  pollution  and  flooding  outside  of  wilder- 
ness. Because  wilderness  watersheds  remain  intact  and 
mostly  undisturbed,  erosion  is  minimized  and  normal 
runoff  does  not  contribute  to  accelerated  siltation  of 
streams  and  rivers  (Satterlund  1972).  As  a  result,  water 
remains  clean,  valuable  downstream  fish  spawning  areas 
may  be  preserved,  the  lifespan  of  downstream  water 
storage  and  distribution  facilities  may  be  extended,  and 
the  severity  of  floods  downstream  is  typically  reduced. 

The  quality  of  wilderness  air  is  not  only  a  benefit  to 
wilderness  users  but  also  to  users  of  surrounding  areas. 
As  visual  mediums  and  backgrounds,  wilderness  air  may 
protect  the  scenic  integrity  of  significant  adjacent  public 
lands  such  as  national  parks  (Yuhnke  1983). 

Wilderness  areas  may  also  provide  temporary  or 
seasonal  cover  and  habitats  for  migratory  wildlife  spe- 
cies which  only  occupy  the  wilderness  for  a  relatively 
short  but  critical  time  (Schoenfeld  and  Hendee  1978). 

Therapy. — Organized  programs  for  the  therapeutic  re- 
habilitation of  individuals  with  various  psychological, 
social,  and  physiological  disorders  can  be  facilitated  in 
wilderness.  Such  therapeutic  programs  benefit  both  in- 
dividuals and  society  in  general  in  several  ways. 

Therapeutic  programs  for  exceptional  children  and 
adults  (the  chronic  mentally  ill  and  disturbed  children 
and  adolescents)  include  fostering  normal  behavior 
patterns,  emotions,  social  interaction,  initiative,  per- 
ceptual and  motor  skills,  stamina,  and  group  and  indi- 
vidual decision  making  (Levitt  1988). 

Although  conclusive  research  is  insufficient,  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  citizens  may  be  enhanced  to  some  degree 
by  such  wilderness  programs.  In  addition  to  the  stated 
benefits,  wilderness  therapeutic  progreims  may  also  pro- 
vide social  benefits  such  as  shorter  institutionalization 
time  and  reduced  public  expenditures  for  treatment. 
Once  rehabilitated,  many  participaints  may  actually  add 
to  the  economy  through  their  employment,  purchasing 
power,  and  ability  to  pay  taxes.  In  1987,  12%  of  all  wil- 
derness areas  nationwide  were  used  as  a  setting  for  some 
type  of  "therapeutic  program"  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  How- 
ever, in  some  wilderness  areas  such  use  is  discouraged 
because  it  is  not  considered  to  be  wilderness-dependent. 

Human  development. — By  nature,  wilderness  pro- 
vides few,  if  any,  guarantees  for  the  physical  comfort, 
ease,  or  safety  of  users.  The  wilderness  setting,  there- 
fore, inherently  challenges  its  users.  The  resulting  ex- 
periences may  serve  to  enhance  a  user's  self-concept. 
Williams  et  al.  (1989)  described  three  separate  compo- 
nents of  the  benefits  to  individual  self-concept  enhance- 
ment associated  with  wilderness  use:  personal  identity. 
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national  identity,  and  identification  with  nature.  A 
number  of  private  human  development  programs  are 
conducted  in  wilderness.  They  include  Outward  Bound, 
Vision  Quest,  and  the  National  Outdoor  Leadership 
School  (NOLS).  Some  type  of  sponsored  human  develop- 
ment program  occurred  in  17%  of  all  wilderness  areas 
nationwide  in  1987  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  Again,  some 
wilderness  managers  do  not  consider  such  human  devel- 
opment programs  to  be  appropriate  uses  of  wilderness 
since  they  are  not  wilderness-dependent. 

Subsistence. — Wilderness  often  serves  as  a  source  of 
physical  subsistence  for  rural  and  native  Americans 
(Muth  and  Glass  1989).  Subsistence  is  the  customary  use 
of  renewable  natural  resources  by  rural  subpopulations 
dependent  upon  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  species  for 
physical  survival,  economic  and  social  well-being,  or  the 
maintenance  of  traditional  culture.  Subsistence  use  pat- 
terns in  wilderness  are  complex  and  changing  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  becoming  an  income-supplementing  ac- 
tivity as  opposed  to  a  sole  source  of  income.  Nationwide, 
about  13%  of  all  wilderness  areas  accommodated  some 
subsistence  use  by  rural  or  native  populations  in  1987 
(Reed  et  al.  1989). 

Spiritual  development. — Wilderness  is  also  a  place 
where  the  human  spirit  may  be  enhanced,  individually 
and  collectively,  through  the  use  and  exposure  to  nature 
or  sacred  places  and  things.  The  use  of  wilderness  for 
spiritual  growth  has  not  been  well  researched  or  docu- 
mented and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  uses  to  measure 
or  value.  Nevertheless,  spiritual  purposes  are  specifically 
acknowledged  in  national  wilderness  statutes,  code,  and 
agency  policy  as  a  significant  value  (McDonald  et  al. 
1989). 

Sacred  places  include  areas  that  serve  religious  or 
spiritual  functions  and  areas  with  capacities  to  inspire 
us,  such  as  Yosemite  or  the  Grand  Canyon.  Almost  20% 
of  all  wilderness  areas  across  the  managing  agencies,  and 
18%  of  Forest  Service  wilderness,  were  reported  to  con- 
tain a  site  spiritually  important  to  Native  Americans 
(Reed  et  al.  1989).  A  number  of  organized  groups  use 
wilderness  to  promote  spiritual  growth  as  a  stated  pur- 
pose in  outdoor  recreation  activities,  including  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Sierra  Club,  National  Audubon 
Society,  and  Outward  Bound.  Individuals  likewise  ex- 
perience comparable  spiritual  growth  outside  organized 
groups,  often  without  either  planning  for  it  or  even  seek- 
ing it. 

Contributions  to  social  welfare. — Recent  economic 
research  has  begun  to  explore  nontraditional  ways  of 
measuring  the  total  benefits  of  the  natural  environment 
to  society.  Studies  using  contingent  valuation  (or 
"willingness-to-pay")  methods  now  suggest  that  Amer- 
icans also  attach  certain  noncommodity  values  to  the 
simple  preservation  of  wilderness  (Walsh  and  Loomis 
1989). 

It  is  a  myth  that  only  those  who  visit  a  wilderness  for 
recreational  or  other  purposes  derive  value  or  benefit 
from  it.  In  addition  to  visitation,  people  may  also  in- 
directly derive  benefits  from  knowledge  about  wilder- 
ness and  its  preservation.  In  general,  a  majority  of 
Americans  have  reported  that  they  consume  some  form 


of  preservation  values  of  natural  areas  (Walsh  and  ; 
Loomis  1989).  Several  noncommodity  values  have  been  ' 
identified  for  the  preservation  of  wilderness  including 
"option,"  "bequest,"  and  "existence"  values. 

Research  and  monitoring. — Wilderness  is  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  natural  processes  and  the  interaction  of 
human  culture  and  nature.  As  this  country  continues  to 
grow  and  the  influences  of  humans  on  the  environment 
become  more  pervasive,  the  need  to  study  natural  proc- 
esses becomes  more  critical.  Wilderness  areas  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  natural  processes 
and  understanding  how  ecosystems  function  in  the 
absence  of  human  interference  (Greene  and  Franklin 
1989).  Some  form  of  environmental  research  was  being 
conducted  in  37%  of  all  wilderness  areas  in  1987  (Reed 
et  al.  1989).  The  environmental  research  being  con- 
ducted on  elements  of  the  NWPS  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  missions  of  the  four  agencies  and  their 
respective  management  policies  and  practices  (Allin 
1985,  Franklin  1987).  Ecological  research  is  still  lack- 
ing in  baseline  inventories  of  all  types  of  wilderness 
areas. 

Because  wilderness  often  represents  the  natural  envi- 
ronment in  its  most  pure  and  unmodified  form,  it  offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  study  individual  and  collec- 
tive human  relationships  with  nature  (Manning  1989). 
Social  research  may  include  investigations  into  recrea- 
tional, cultural,  spiritual,  physical,  and  psychological 
interactions,  to  name  but  a  few.  Products  of  social 
research  in  wilderness  are  useful  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Foremost,  social  research  is  useful  in  improving  the 
management  and  preservation  of  wilderness  because 
only  human-induced  impacts  have  the  potential  to 
destroy  wilderness  character. 

Monitoring  in  wilderness  serves  to  measure  and  docu- 
ment background  information  and  changes  for  all  types  1 
of  land  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  legally  mandated  in- 
tegrity of  the  wilderness  area  itself  or  others  compara- 
ble to  it.  However,  because  of  expense  and  perceived 
impact,  and  because  their  usefulness  is  often  not  im- 
mediate, environmental  monitoring  activities  are  often 
ignored.  The  general  pattern  of  environmental  research  | 
among  the  four  federal  agencies  also  holds  true  for  en- 
vironmental monitoring. 

Education. — Wilderness  is,  in  one  respect  or  another, 

a  classroom  for  everyone.  Wilderness  education  helps  1 

to  achieve  two  goals  of  the  Wilderness  Act:  (1)  provide  | 

for  the  enjoyment  of  users,  and  (2)  protect  the  resource.  I 

Formal  and  informal  educational  or  interpretive  pro-  i 
grams  may  help  visitors  to  gain  deeper  understanding 

of  the  special  qualities  of  wilderness  and  its  natural  proc-  j 

esses.  Such  programs  not  only  help  visitors  to  recognize  i 

the  unique  opportunities  in  wilderness  use  but  also  to  i 

appreciate  its  fragility.  As  a  result,  educated  visitors  j 

often  have  less  impact  on  the  environment  and  help  to  j 

keep  wilderness  untrammeled.  More  than  37%  of  all  j 

wilderness  areas  hosted  some  type  of  environmental  j 
education  program  in  1987  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  About 
11%  of  all  wilderness  areas  showed  some  increase  in 
such  activity  in  the  past  3  years. 
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The  wilderness  setting  also  offers  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  training  wilderness  resource  managers,  which 
was  one  of  the  five  major  action  items  identified  in  the 
1983  National  Wilderness  Management  Workshop  in 
Idaho.  Field-based  wilderness  "classrooms"  provide 
skills  training  and  resource  sensitivity  in  addition  to 
resource  training  (Spray  and  Weingart  1989).  A  survey 
showed  that  12%  of  all  wilderness  areas  hosted  some 
type  of  resource  manager  training  in  1987  (Reed  et  al. 
1989) 

Nonconforming  uses. — Several  nonconforming  com- 
mercial commodity  resources  may  be  consumed  or  ex- 
tracted within  wilderness  boundaries  where  they  were 
legitimate  uses  prior  to  wilderness  designation.  The 
most  common  commercial  uses  permitted  in  wilderness 
are  grazing,  mining,  and  outfitting  and  guiding  services. 

A  survey  indicated  that  44%  of  all  wilderness  areas 
had  active  commercial  outfitting  or  guiding  services  in 
1987  (Reed  et  al.  1989).  In  1987,  35%  of  all  wilderness 
eireas  reported  active  cattle  or  sheep  grazing  allotments. 
Another  9%  of  wilderness  areas  reported  active  surface 
or  subsurface  mining  claims  in  1987.  And,  about  1%  of 
all  wilderness  areas  reported  active  producing  oil  or 
natural  gas  wells  that  year. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  level  of  commercial  uses  in 
most  wilderness  areas  has  generally  been  stable.  Most 
wilderness  areas  experienced  slight  decreases  in  graz- 
ing and  mining  and  most  saw  commercial  outfitting  and 
guiding  services  increase  somewhat. 

In  addition  to  commodity  resources  that  are  consumed 
within  wilderness  boundaries,  wilderness  often  clean- 
ly and  cheaply  produces  a  wide  range  of  valuable  com- 
modity and  noncommodity  output  which  is  eventually 
consumed  outside  wilderness  boundaries.  Many  wilder- 
ness areas,  particularly  those  located  in  mountains,  are 

ji  important  watersheds.  Water  may  be  used  in  a  number 
of  recreational,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes.  A  number  of  fish  (and  wildlife) 

!  species  reared  in  wilderness  migrate  out  of  the  wilder- 

[i  ness  where  their  harvest  contributes  to  local  economies. 

1  Wilderness  areas  also  provide  important  vegetation 
which  produces  oxygen  as  well  as  purifies  polluted  air. 

Projections  of  Future  Demand  for 
Outdoor  Recreation 

Projections  of  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  were  de- 
veloped for  this  Assessment.  They  reflect  how  much 
Americans  would  prefer  to  recreate  at  a  future  time  if 
opportunities  and  the  cost  of  taking  recreational  trips 
1  away  from  home  were  to  remain  as  they  are  today.  Un- 
der these  unconstrained  conditions,  projections  of  the 
j  public's  maximum  preferred  future  demand  for  land, 
I  water,  and  snow  and  ice  activities  were  estimated  for 
each  decade  to  the  year  2040.  Within  each  of  these  three 
resource  categories,  a  range  of  activities  is  covered  from 
those  which  predominantly  occur  as  dispersed  use  in 
remote  wildlands  to  those  which  are  predominantly  de- 
velopment oriented. 
I     Although  subject  to  error  caused  by  an  uncertain 
j  future,  projections  reported  here  are  well-grounded  in 


economic  theory  and  statistical  methods.  Recreation  cus- 
tomers are  the  same  people  who  buy  bread  at  the  grocery 
store,  and  they  decide  to  recreate  or  not  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  how  they  choose  which  brand  and  what 
amount  of  bread  to  purchase.  These  research  results  are 
offered  as  advancement  of  the  understanding  of  recrea- 
tion demand  and  supply.  The  results  should  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  using  professional  judgment  and 
with  due  consideration  of  social,  political,  and  other 
qualitative  factors  that  impact  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mand and  supply  (Bergstrom  and  Cordell  1988). 

For  the  projected  activities,  there  were  a  total  of  2.7 
billion  recreational  trips  away  from  home  and  primari- 
ly destined  for  rural  forest,  range,  and  water  areas  for 
1987.  From  this  benchmark  measure  of  current  recrea- 
tion demand,  projections  of  the  public's  maximum 
preferred  demand  for  recreational  trips  were  developed. 
These  projections  were  based  on  the  best  available  as- 
sumptions about  future  growth  of  disposable  personal 
income,  its  affect  on  percentage  of  the  population  earn- 
ing real  income  in  excess  of  $30,000,  percentage  of  the 
population  who  are  young  adults  (18  to  32),  population 
growrth,  and  the  degree  to  which  a  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities  will  likely  exist.  These  are  the  major 
factors  appearing  to  shape  future  recreation  demand. 

Among  individual  activities,  those  projected  to  exhibit 
the  most  rapid  rates  of  demand  growth  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  include  downhill  skiing,  cross-country  ski- 
ing, pool  swimming,  backpacking,  visiting  prehistoric 
sites,  rurming  and  jogging,  and  day  hiking  (table  14,  figs. 
23  and  24).  All  of  these  activities  are  expected  to  rise 
30%  or  more  by  2000.  They  are  also  physically  demand- 
ing and  require  space,  trails,  and  access.  They  do  not, 
for  the  most  part,  require  extremely  large  capital  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  resource  managers.  Provision  of  the 
space,  trails,  and  access  will,  however,  generally  be  a 
challenge  for  future  management  of  public  lands.  While 
these  lands,  managed  in  cooperation  with  private  in- 
terests, are  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  projected 
demand  increases,  their  lack  of  proximity  to  populated 
areas  will  be  a  problem. 

The  activities  expected  to  grow  next  most  rapidly 
include  bicycle  riding,  horseback  riding,  nature  and 
wildlife  study,  photography,  visiting  historic  sites,  and 
developed  camping.  All  of  these  activities  primarily 
involve  land-based  recreational  trips  and  tend  to  be  high- 
ly dependent  upon  scenic  or  otherwise  interesting 
environments.  For  these  activities,  capital  investment 
needs  would  be  relatively  small  and  public  lands  can 
greatly  contribute  to  meeting  demand  growth. 

While  maximum  preferred  demand  for  trips  for  all  ac- 
tivities are  projected  to  grow,  growth  in  demand  will  be 
slower  for  some  activities  than  for  others.  Activities  with 
slower  projected  grovirth  of  trip  demand  by  the  year  2000 
include  nature  study,  driving  vehicles  or  motorcycles 
off-road,  picnicking,  stream/leike/ocean  swimming,  and 
motorboating.  For  the  most  part,  these  activities  are  less 
physically  active  and  to  a  greater  degree  involve  motor- 
driven  equipment.  These  activities  typically  require  the 
designation  of  special  places  and  "use  zones"  to  facil- 
itate participation. 
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Table  14.— Maximum  preferred  demand  for  recreational  trips  away  from  home  and  indices  of  future 

demand  growth  to  2040. 


Trips 


Future  number  of  trips  as 
percentage  of  1987  demand 


and  activity 

(millions) 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

2040 

Land 

Wildlife  observation  and  photography 

69.5 

116 

131 

146 

162 

174 

Camping  in  primitive  campgrounds 

38.1 

114 

127 

140 

154 

164 

Backpacking 

26.0 

134 

164 

196 

230 

255 

Nature  study 

70.8 

105 

113 

120 

131 

138 

Horseback  riding 

63.2 

123 

141 

160 

177 

190 

Day  hiking 

91.2 

131 

161 

198 

244 

293 

Photography 

42.0 

123 

143 

165 

188 

205 

Visiting  prehistoric  sites 

16.7 

133 

160 

192 

233 

278 

Collecting  berries 

19.0 

113 

126 

143 

166 

192 

Collecting  firewood 

30.3 

112 

124 

138 

157 

178 

Walking  for  Pleasure 

266.5 

116 

131 

146 

164 

177 

Running/jogging 

83.7 

133 

163 

197 

234 

262 

Bicycle  riding 

114.6 

125 

148 

173 

202 

222 

Driving  vehicles  or  motorcycles  off-road 

80.2 

105 

111 

118 

125 

130 

Visiting  museums  or  info,  centers 

9.7 

118 

136 

153 

174 

188 

Attending  special  events 

73.7 

114 

127 

141 

157 

168 

Visiting  historic  sites 

73.1 

122 

143 

169 

203 

241 

Driving  for  pleasure 

421.6 

115 

128 

142 

157 

167 

Family  gatherings 

74.4 

119 

135 

152 

170 

182 

Sightseeing 

292.7 

118 

136 

156 

183 

212 

Picnicking 

262.0 

108 

117 

126 

136 

144 

Camping  in  developed  campgrounds 

60.6 

120 

137 

155 

173 

186 

Water 

Canoeing/kayaking 

39.8 

113 

126 

140 

157 

169 

Stream/lake/ocean  swimming 

238.8 

105 

110 

117 

124 

129 

Rafting/tubing 

8.9 

111 

136 

164 

215 

255 

Rowing/paddling/other  boating 

61.8 

112 

124 

136 

150 

159 

Motor  boating 

219.5 

106 

111 

117 

123 

127 

Water  skiing 

107.5 

111 

121 

131 

141 

148 

Pool  swimming 

221.0 

137 

169 

205 

242 

269 

Snow  and  ice 

Cross-country  skiing 

9.7 

147 

177 

199 

212 

195 

Downhill  skiing 

64.3 

153 

197 

247 

298 

333 

350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


Source:  1985-87  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Survey. 
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Figure  23.— Projected  demand  growth  for  selected  LAND-BASED 
outdoor  recreational  activities,  1987  =  100%. 


Figure  24.— Projected  demand  growth  for  selected  WATER-  and 
SNOW-BASED  outdoor  recreational  activities,  1987  =  100%. 
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Currently,  the  11  activities  that  are  expected  to  exhibit 
the  greatest  growth  in  number  of  recreational  trips  away 
from  home  in  the  future,  in  order  from  greatest  to  least, 
include:  walking  for  pleasure,  driving  for  pleasure, 
picnicking,  stream/lake/ocean  swimming,  family  gather- 
ings, pool  swimming,  wildlife  observation  and  photog- 
raphy, other  outdoor  photography,  motorboating, 
bicycle  riding,  and  day  hiking.  The  top  eight  of  these 
activities,  which  involve  over  35%  of  all  outdoor  recrea- 
tional trips  away  from  home,  are  predominantly  passive, 
low-impact,  and  require  little  capital  investment  by  site 
managers.  The  last  three  activities  require  some  facili- 
ties including  trails. 

By  2040,  if  average  cost  per  trip  does  not  change  and 
opportunities  are  expanded,  participation  would  change 
as  shown  below.  Activities  are  arranged  from  highest  to 
lowest  number  of  trips. 

Million  Percentage 


trips 

change 

Driving  for  pleasure 

704 

+  67 

Sightseeing 

620 

+  112 

Outdoor  pool  swimming 

594 

+  169 

Walking  for  pleasure 

472 

+  77 

Picnicking 

377 

+  44 

Stream/lake/ocean  swimming 

308 

+  29 

Day  hiking 

267 

+  193 

Bicycle  riding 

254 

+  122 

Visiting  historic  sites 

176 

+  141 

Family  gatherings 

135 

+  82 

Wildlife  observation  and 

photography 

121 

+  74 

Camping  in  developed 

campgrounds 

113 

+  86 

Photography 

86 

+  105 

If  the  predicted  percentage  growth  occurs,  these  13 
activities  will  account  for  a  total  of  more  than  2  billion 
additional  trips  away  from  home  by  2040.  Significant 
shifts  in  types  of  recreational  trips  are  apparent  from  the 
above  lists.  Sightseeing  and  driving  for  pleasure  are 
projected  to  be  the  most  popular  activities  by  2040. 
These  shifts  assume  that  the  public's  demands  for  space 
and  facilities  can  be  met  in  future  years.  Pool  swimming, 
day  hiking,  bicycle  riding,  family  gatherings,  picnick- 
ing, and  stream  and  lake  swimming  will  become 
dominant  day-use  activities.  More  developed  facilities 
will  be  needed  to  serve  these  demands.  More  camping 
sites  will  also  be  needed.  At  the  same  time,  there  will 
be  a  high  demand  for  sightseeing,  walking,  pleasure 
driving,  and  photography.  Many  of  these  activities 
depend  upon  high  quality  scenery  and  access.  Some 
depend  upon  specialized  facilities. 

The  growth  rates  of  maximum  preferred  demand  vary 
among  activities.  Land -based  activities  have  highly  vari- 
able projected  rates  of  growth,  ranging  from  a  low  of 
30%  to  2040  for  off-road  driving  to  a  high  of  193%  for 
day  hiking  (fig.  23).  Growth  in  demand  to  2040  for  water 
and  snow  activities  is  also  quite  variable,  ranging  from 
27%  for  motorboating  to  233%  for  downhill  skiing  (fig. 
24).  These  very  different  growth  rates  indicate  the  mag- 
nitude of  predicted  demand  shifts  in  the  future  and  point 
to  a  likely  shift  of  pressures  on  recreational  resources 
and  management.  While  these  projections  may  not  be 
precise,  they  do,  nonetheless,  provide  insights  and  offer 
the  opportunity  to  anticipate  rather  than  react  to  demand 
shifts. 

Although  much  less  quantitative,  growth  of  wilder- 
ness use  seems  highly  likely.  Recreational  uses  have 
shown  reduced  growth  rates,  even  decreases  for  some 
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areas,  in  recent  years.  However,  since  1986,  an  upturn 
of  recreational  wilderness  use  once  more  seems  to  be  oc- 
curring. And,  based  on  projected  futures  for  activities 
which  commonly  occur  in  wilderness,  demand  increases 
seem  evident.  For  example,  backpacking  is  projected  to 
grow  155%  by  2040,  wildlife  observation  and  photog- 
raphy 74%,  day  hiking  193%,  and  general  outdoor 
photography  105%. 


Future  demands  for  nonrecreational  uses  of  wilderness 
are  less  clear,  although  indications  are  for  an  upward 
trend.  Participants  at  the  1988  Wilderness  Colloquium, 
all  experts  on  wilderness  resources,  indicated  that  future 
nonrecreational  uses  and  values  may  soon  dominate  over 
recreational  uses.  Increasing  environmental  concern, 
needs  for  biological  monitoring,  decreasingly  available 
undisturbed  spaces,  and  other  trends  strongly  support 
a  prediction  for  demand  growth  of  nonrecreational  uses. 
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CHAPTER  III:  THE  SUPPLY  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS 


The  Supply  Concept 

The  concept  of  recreation  demand  was  discussed  in 
the  introduction  to  chapter  II  and  was  defined  as  the 
number  of  recreational  trips  people  will  take  after  they 
have  considered  the  costs  those  trips  will  entail.  To  be 
consistent  in  our  analysis  in  this  chapter  and  to  meet  this 
Assessment's  objective  of  examining  population-level 
wants  for  recreation  opportunities  and  experiences, 
rather  than  demand  for  access  to  a  specific  facility  or 
category  of  sites,  supply  must  be  similarly  defined.  We 
must,  therefore,  examine  the  supply  of  trips,  rather  than 
supply  of  sites  or  facilities,  as  the  appropriate  measure 
of  recreation  supply. 

The  supply  of  recreational  trips  is  more  complex  as 
a  concept  than  is  the  supply  of  recreational  facilities  or 
most  other  commodities  or  services.  This  complexity 
arises  because  a  recreational  trip  is  not  purchased  as  a 
tangible  good  or  discrete  service  directly  from  a  retail 
or  wholesale  establishment.  A  further  complication 
arises  because  a  significant  portion  of  the  recreation  op- 
portunities in  this  country  are  provided  by  the  public 
sector.  Here,  classical  production  processes,  £is  described 
in  the  economics  literature,  typically  do  not  apply. 

A  recreational  trip  involves  the  total  experience  as  first 
defined  by  Clawson  and  Knetsch  (1971).  Using  this  defi- 
nition, a  trip  involves  not  only  an  on-site  visit  at  a  facil- 
ity, but  also  anticipation,  travel,  and  recollection.  Thus, 
the  consuming  household  and  the  recreation  site 
manager  are  involved  in  the  "production"  or  supply  of 
a  recreational  trip  or  experience.  Application  of  tradi- 
tional economic  analysis  aimed  at  detecting  probable 
shortages  of  recreational  trip  opportunities  for  the 
American  public  can  fail  unless  the  involvement  of  the 
recreationist  as  a  part  of  the  production  process  is  taken 
into  account. 

The  mismatch  in  definitions  between  the  opportuni- 
1 1  ties  that  the  forest  or  park  manager  provides  and  the  trips 
1 1  or  experiences  that  recreationists  demand  has  long  been 
'   a  source  of  confusion.  This  has  especially  been  the  case 
when  the  target  for  demand  and  supply  comparisons  has 
been  at  the  national  or  regional  level  rather  than  at  the 
I   site  level.  At  the  national  or  regional  level,  the  concern 
I   is  whether  sufficient  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
i   tion  trips  are  being  provided  to  meet  population  de- 
|i  mands.  At  the  site  level,  the  concerns  are  tjrpically  with 
I   construction  of  new  facilities,  how  much  capacity  to 
I:  provide,  or  sometimes  whether  to  operate  a  site  at  all. 
These  two  different  levels  of  concern  involve  quite  differ- 
ent questions  and  quite  different  demand  and  supply 
(  comparisons. 

In  recent  years,  a  workable  freimework  for  national- 
and  regional-level  demand  and  supply  comparisons  has 
come  to  light.  This  framework,  the  household  market 
model,  as  originally  described  by  Bockstael  and  McCon- 
nell  (1981),  was  adopted  for  this  Assessment  to  explicitly 
I  recognize  the  role  that  households  play  as  part  of  the 
I  recreation  trip  production  process  (Cordell  and  Berg- 


strom  1989).  Since  a  trip  is  also  the  unit  that  the  recrea- 
tionist demands  and,  subsequently,  consumes,  the 
necessary  conditions  for  an  economic  comparison  of 
demand  and  supply  is  met. 

The  household  market  model  defines  two  steps  or 
stages  in  production  of  recreation  supply  on  a  national 
or  regional  level.  In  the  first  step,  public  and  private 
managers  and  proprietors  develop  and  manage  land, 
water,  and  other  resources  to  make  different  kinds  of  en- 
VLTormients  and  opportunities  available  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  In  the  second  step  of  recreation  production, 
the  household  combines  the  environments  and  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  managers  and  proprietors  in  the  first 
step  with  their  own  knowledges,  skills,  abilities,  equip- 
ment, travel,  and  technology  to  produce  recreational 
experiences  or  trips.  New  technology  and  equipment, 
such  as  hang  gliders,  help  make  new  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion experiences — they  help  create  new  supply.  In  the 
case  of  hang  gliders,  this  new  technology  has  brought 
increased  management  attention  to  cliffs  with  updrafts, 
many  of  which  are  now  treated  as  recreational  environ- 
ments. Recreation  skills  courses  and  new  information 
about  the  locations  of  public  sites  may  also  lead  to 
production  of  more  recreation  trip  supply. 

In  this  chapter,  the  supply  of  recreation  is  presented 
from  the  perspective  of  this  two-step  production  process. 
First,  the  resource  and  facility  inventory  of  chapter  I  is 
reexamined  here  to  measure  how  effective  their  amounts 
and  locations  cire  relative  to  the  numbers  and  locations 
of  the  populations  who  may  want  to  use  them.  Taking 
account  not  only  of  the  amount  of  facility  and  resource 
opportunities  but  also  of  their  location,  as  well  as  the 
location  and  number  of  potential  users,  more  accurately 
reflects  available  opportunities.  Availability  of  oppor- 
tunities is  an  important  factor  determining  trip  produc- 
tion (i.e.,  supply). 

Second,  recent  trends  of  the  amount  of  recreational 
envirormients  and  facilities,  as  provided  by  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  are  described.  Factors  affecting 
trends  in  the  availability  of  recreational  opportunities 
are  also  discussed  as  a  prelude  to  speculating  about  pos- 
sible supply  futures.  Third,  a  brief  discussion  of  likely 
future  trends  in  recreational  opportunities,  assuming 
recent  trends  continue,  is  provided  as  a  step  toward 
anticipating  future  supply.  The  supply  of  opportunities 
for  recreational  trips  and  experiences  is  projected  for 
each  decade  to  the  year  2040.  The  conditions  and  im- 
plications of  these  projected  futures  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Finally,  current  availability,  recent  trends,  and 
likely  future  supply  of  wilderness  use  opportunities  are 
presented. 

Understanding  the  supply  of  wilderness  is  even  more 
complex  than  that  of  recreation.  Recreational  use  of 
wilderness  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  as  recre- 
ation outside  of  wilderness.  However,  the  noiu-ecre- 
ational  uses  of  wilderness  are  many,  eind  hard  data  on 
consumption  and  demand  are  lacking.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  national  demand  for  wilderness  in  most 
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cases  is  politically  expressed.  Accordingly,  classical  eco- 
nomic supply  considerations,  beyond  per  capita  figures, 
are  mostly  qualitative. 


Effectiveness  of  the  Amount  and  Location  of 
Available  Recreational  Opportunities 

Recreational  opportunities  are  widely  available  to 
Americans,  but  their  type  and  quantity  are  unevenly  dis- 
persed among  and  within  regions  across  the  country.  Re- 
mote backcountry  areas  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
West.  Developed  sites  are  generally  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  West  and  East,  yet  more  people  live 
in  the  East  to  compete  for  use  of  these  relatively  scarce 
opportunities.  An  unevenness  of  available  opportunities 
also  occurs  within  regions.  Some  local  areas  have  many 
more  opportunities  than  others,  and  often  the  oppor- 
tunities in  some  local  areas  are  more  conveniently 
located  near  population  centers.  These  two  factors, 
amount  of  opportunities  available  relative  to  numbers 
of  people  and  location  of  these  available  resources  rela- 
tive to  location  of  people,  define  the  effectiveness  of 
opportunities. 

The  effective  amount  and  location  of  available  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  from  remote  wildlands  to  devel- 
oped environments,  is  highly  variable  nationwide.  This 
variability  is  important  when  considering  the  supply  of 
outdoor  recreation.  Improvements  in  supply  may  be  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  sheer  quantity  of  land  and  water 
available  for  recreation  in  a  region  as  much  as  they  may 
be  affected  by  overall  shifts  in  the  location  of  oppor- 


tunities relative  to  where  people  live.  The  more  effec- 
tively that  recreational  opportunities  are  made  available 
relative  to  numbers  of  people  and  their  location  within 
a  region,  the  more  trips  residents  of  a  region  can  take 
without  expending  more  time  and  money  to  "produce" 
the  average  trip. 

Another  important  factor  affecting  a  person's  or  house- 
hold's level  of  trip  production  for  a  specific  type  of  recre- 
ation is  the  availability  of  other  types  of  opportunities 
which  may  compete  for  scarce  personal  time  and  money. 
Here,  amount  and  location  of  alternative  opportunities 
is  a  most  relevant  consideration.  As  alternative  or  sub- 
stitute opportunities  become  more  abundant  and/or  con- 
veniently located  and,  thus,  as  substitute  trips  become 
relatively  less  expensive  to  produce,  there  may  be  less 
of  some  particular  types  of  recreational  trips  taken  by 
households. 

In  the  supply  analysis  which  concludes  this  chapter, 
effectiveness  of  the  mix  of  recreational  opportunities 
available  is  a  vital  consideration  in  the  household 
production  process.  In  that  analysis,  it  is  shown  that  the 
effective  quantity  and  location  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities have  important  effects  on  the  supply  of  par- 
ticular types  of  recreation.  The  following  brief  sections 
point  out  some  of  the  more  striking  interregional  and 
intraregional  differences  in  effective  recreational 
opportunities. 

Land-Based  Opportunities 

The  more  densely  populated  states  are  located  in  the 
East  (fig.  25].  Less  than  5%  of  federal  recreation  lands 
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SCXJRCE:  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Supply  Infomiation  System  (NORSIS), 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Athens  GA.  1987. 

Figure  25.— Distribution  of  population  by  state. 
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(excluding  Alaska)  are  located  in  this  region.  State  and 
local  lands  help  some  to  meike  up  for  the  lower  quantity 
of  federal  properties  in  the  East,  but  they  typically  offer 
a  different  kind  of  recreational  opportunity.  Two-thirds 
of  nonfederal  public  and  private  lands  are  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Also,  state  and  local  lands  generally  are  located 
closer  to  cities. 

Even  with  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  state,  local, 
and  private  lands  in  the  East,  the  disparity  in  per-capita 
availability  of  recreational  opportunities  between  the 
West  and  East  is  extreme.  Measured  as  an  effectiveness 
index,  which  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  resources, 
number  of  people,  and  location  of  resources  relative  to 
location  of  people,  opportunities  linked  to  land  re- 
sources are  typically  5  to  15  times  greater  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  Regions  than  they  are  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  regions  (figs.  26-29). 

The  effective  availability  of  wilderness  and  the  most 
remote  of  recreational  opportunities  (fig.  26)  is  about  15 
times  greater  in  the  West  than  the  East.  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  lands  largely  account  for  this  regional  mis- 
match between  locations  of  opportunities  and  of  people. 
In  the  East,  limited  remote  and  wilderness  opportuni- 
ties are  most  effectively  available  in  Florida,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  in  upper  New  York  State.  Effective  avail- 
ability of  less  remote  backcountry  (0.5  to  3  miles  from 
roads)  is  much  greater  in  the  East  than  is  remote  wilder- 
ness (fig.  27).  Few  areas  in  the  East  lack  backcountry  op- 
portunities. But,  as  with  wilderness  opportunities,  much 
greater  availabilities  exist  in  the  western  states. 

Roaded  and  partially  developed  land  opportunities 
(those  within  0.5  mile)  are  the  areas  where  most  of  the 
resource-based  outdoor  recreation  in  the  United  States 
occurs.  Because  some  private  land  is  still  accessible,  the 
effective  availability  of  these  more  convenient  land  op- 
portunities in  the  East  is  substantially  greater  than  the 
more  remote  types  of  opportunities.  Typically,  absence 
of  availability  coincides  with  large  population  con- 
centrations such  as  the  area  from  Richmond  to  Boston 
(fig.  28).  Combinations  of  roaded  public  and  accessible 
private  lands  in  the  West,  except  for  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  California,  provide  highly  effective  road- 
accessible  opportunities.  Developed  recreation,  in 
contrast  to  other  land  opportunities,  is  the  most  evenly 
distributed  of  opportunities  (fig.  29).  In  the  West,  the 
least  effective  availability  relative  to  numbers  and  loca- 
tion of  population  is  southern  California,  most  of  Texas, 
and  parts  of  Kansas.  Less  effective  availabilities  of  de- 
veloped land  opportunities  in  the  East  exist  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  subregion,  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent 
subregion  from  Richmond  through  Atlanta  to  Birming- 
ham, and  in  the  Cincinnati  area. 


Water-Based  Opportunities 

Though  common  apprehensions  foster  images  that  in- 
dustrial pollution  creates  unsafe  water  in  urban  areas, 
there  are,  in  fact,  many  fishable  and  swimmable  water 
areas  in  or  near  major  population  centers.  In  1986,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  estimated  that  about 


three-quarters  of  this  surface  water  was  clean  enough  for 
fishing  and  swimming  (Domestic  Policy  Council  1988). 
Further  clean-up  efforts  may  greatly  expand  water-based 
recreation  opportunities.  These  efforts  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  in  areas  of  high  population  density 
where  waters  tend  to  be  privately  or  municipally  owned 
and  historically  have  been  the  most  heavily  polluted 
(Domestic  Policy  Council  1988). 

Though  more  resources  for  water  recreation  than  for 
land  recreation  are  located  near  population  centers,  a 
large  East-West  disparity  still  exists.  The  most  remote 
of  water  recreation  opportunities,  such  as  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  are  five  to  eight  times  more  abundant  in 
the  West  (fig.  30). 

Areas  in  the  West  that  have  the  greatest  amount  of  road 
accessible  and  developed  water  opportunities  generally 
have  two  to  six  times  the  opportunities  that  areas  with 
less  abundant  opportunities  have  (figs.  31,  32  and  33). 

Snow  and  Ice-Based  Opportunities 

The  distribution  of  winter  recreation  opportunities 
across  the  United  States  follows  temperature  gradients, 
elevational  differences,  and  snowfall  areas.  Snowfall  in 
the  northern  states  and  at  higher  elevations  convert 
recreationally  available  land  areas  into  snow  opportu- 
nities for  skiing,  snowmobiling,  snowshoeing,  and  other 
winter  activities.  Effectively,  the  western  regions  have 
about  12  times  more  remote,  wilderness,  and  backcoun- 
try snow  opportunity  than  does  the  North  (figs.  34  and 
35).  The  South,  of  course,  has  virtually  none,  except  for 
the  southern  Appalachian  area.  Road-accessible  snow 
opportunities  and  developed  winter  recreation  sites 
differ  less  between  West  and  North  by  about  7  to  1, 
respectively  (figs.  36  and  37). 

Recent  Trends  of  Resource  Availability 

The  single  most  critical  factor  determining  the  degree 
to  which  recreation  opportunities  are  being  offered  to 
the  public  is  available  access,  both  to  land  and  water 
resources  and  to  facilities  and  development  specific  to 
certain  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  This  Assessment 
focuses  on  those  resources  and  developments  which  are 
available.  Since  1970,  the  amounts  of  resources  avail- 
able have  changed,  some  dramatically  so.  Following  is 
a  brief  overview  of  recent  trends  (1970-1987)  of  resource 
availability. 

Land  Resources 

Though  land  designated  as  wilderness  has  increased, 
road  building  and  other  land  conversions  have  decreased 
recreation  opportunities  in  remote  backcountry  environ- 
ments, of  which  wilderness  is  a  part.  In  1987,  326  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  were  farther  than  0.5  mile  from  a  road. 
In  the  years,  from  1970  to  1987,  the  amoimt  of  this 
remote  land  resource  decreased  about  2.9  million  acres 
aimually,  or  0.9%  per  year. 
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Figure  26.-Comparison  of  eHective  amount  and 
ness  and  remote  backcountry  opportunities  In  the  United  States, 


Figure  27.— Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  exten- 
sive undeveloped  land  opportunities  In  the  United  States,  1987. 
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Figure  30.— Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  wild, 
scenic,  or  remote  water  opportunities  in  the  United  States, 
1987. 


Rgure  28.— Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  roaded 
1987^"'  opportunities  in  the  United  States^ 


Note:  White  lo  darker  shadings  i"*"''.'!joa  °  '^"^'^  °'  effective  recreationai 

opportunity.  Effectiveness  of  OPP"""™"' .'V|H)nij|j,;„  '  'egion  refers  to  its  amount  and 

location  relative  lo  the  number  and  l»  as  potential  users  of  the  opportunities. 


Figure  31.— Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  near- 
road  lake  or  stream  opportunities  in  the  United  States,  1987, 
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Figure  32. — Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  partially 
developed  lake  or  stream  opportunities  In  tfie  United  States, 
1987. 


Figure  35.--Comparison  of  effective  amount  and  location  of  near- 
road,  undeveloped  winter  opportunities  in  the  United  States, 


Roaded  forest  and  rangeland  recreation  opportunities 
also  have  been  decreasing.  In  1987,  720  million  acres 
were  within  0.5  mile  of  roads.  Since  1970,  the  average 
annual  decline  in  this  category  has  been  about  5  million 
acres,  or  0.7%  per  year.  The  reverse  is  true  of  developed 
recreational  opportunities,  such  as  picnic  areas,  camp- 
grounds, nature  centers,  golf  courses,  and  other  recrea- 
tional sites.  Across  all  levels  of  government  and  in  the 
private  sector,  developed  land-based  recreational  oppor- 
tunities have  been  increasing  at  about  0.6%  per  year. 


Water  Resources 

Since  1970,  remote  wild  water  available  for  recreation 
has  increased  slightly,  at  about  0.3%  per  year.  This  is 
in  contrast  with  water  areas  adjacent  to  road  access 
which  have  decreased  at  about  the  same  rate  over  the 
last  few  years.  Declining  access  has  been  responsible. 
The  greatest  increase  occurred  in  highly  accessible  water 
recreation  opportunities  and  developed  water  sites 
which  grew  between  0.5%  to  1%  per  year.  The  growth 
of  these  opportunities  reflects  construction  of  launch 
ramps,  bridges,  equipment  development,  piers,  and 
other  developments  and  access  improvements.  This 


growth,  however,  has  been  slower  than  population 
growth. 

Snow  and  Ice  Resources 

Recent  trends  indicate  gradual  reductions  in  the  per 
capita  amounts  of  roadless,  remote  land  in  areas  where 
snowfall  is  sufficient  for  winter  sports.  Additionally, 
roaded  and  partially  developed  areas  where  sufficient 
snowfall  for  recreation  occurs  have  also  been  decreas- 
ing, primarily  because  of  private  land  closures.  Devel- 
oped winter  sports  sites,  however,  have  been  increasing 
fairly  rapidly  since  1970,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate  of 
growth.  In  the  1970's,  growth  occurred  through  new  site 
development.  Since  the  late  1970's,  growth  has  largely 
occurred  through  better  management  and  technology  to 
increase  capacity.  For  example,  since  the  early  1980's, 
growth  in  ski  lift  capacity  has  been  about  1.5%  per  year. 


Other  Factors  Influencing 
Recreation  Opportunities 

Access,  information,  budgets,  and  private  services  are 
additional  factors  influencing  the  availability  of  re- 


Access,  information,  budgets,  and  private  services  all  influence  the  availability  of  recreation 

resources. 
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sources  and,  thus,  the  amount  and  nature  of  opportuni- 
ties the  American  public  has  or  will  have  for  outdoor 
recreation. 


Access 

Several  factors  have  broadened  the  availability  of  this 
country's  public  lands:  the  expansion  of  the  interstate 
highway  system,  more  frequent  and  lower  cost  air  travel, 
better  travel  information  and  services,  and  more  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles,  as  well  as  growth  in  the  tourist 
industry.  But,  practical  constraints  limit  the  availabili- 
ty of  much  public  wildlands  so  recreation  participation 
is  often  light,  especially  on  federal  lands  (Domestic 
Policy  Council  1988).  Along  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  landowners  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion in  providing  recreational  opportunities  near  urban 
areas  where  federal  opportunities  usually  are  quite  lim- 
ited. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  federal  lands 
are  difficult  to  access.  Some  national  forests  and  national 
parks  are  located  near  or  even  within  urban  areas.  But 
these  federal  and  state  areas  usually  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  all  recreation  demands,  which  highlights  the  im- 
portance of  private  lands. 

Private  nonindustrial  land. — The  portion  of  total  non- 
industrial  private  acres  reported  open  for  public  recrea- 
tion decreased  from  about  29%^  in  1977  to  about  23% 
in  1986  (fig.  38).  Currently,  283  million  private  acres  are 
open  to  public  access  either  for  free,  a  fee,  or  lease.  One 
can  attribute  this  trend  toward  ownership  for  exclusive 
uses  to  the  decline  of  acreage,  perceived  threats  of  liabil- 
ity suits,  needs  for  privacy,  and  competing  land  uses 
(Wright  et  al.  1989).  Absentee  ownership  and  previous 
bad  experiences  with  public  use  have  encouraged  post- 
ing. Also,  fragmentation  of  the  land  base  into  smaller 
tracts  has  made  land  availability  contingent  upon  an  in- 
creasing number  of  owners  (Cordell  et  al.  1985). 

To  encourage  private  owners  to  provide  access,  46 
states  have  implemented  legislation  protecting  against 
liability  suits  except  in  cases  of  gross  negligence.  Many 
of  these  statutes  have  not  been  tested  in  court,  and 
owners  who  charge  fees  for  access  usually  are  not  pro- 
tected. So  fax,  owners  have  been  reluctant  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  statutes  (Domestic  Policy  Council  1988).  In 
addition,  among  owners  who  would  be  willing  to  open 
more  land,  revenues  from  fees  or  leases  or  tax  incentives 
rank  higher  than  protection  from  liability  as  incentives 
for  providing  more  public  access.  Nationwide,  about  4% 
of  private  nonindustrial  land  (53  million  acres)  is  leased, 
although  lease  or  fee  arrangements  are  a  rapidly  rising 
trend,  almost  doubling  every  5  years.  Hunting  seems  to 
be  the  overwhelming  recreational  activity  in  lease 
arrangements;  but,  horseback  riding,  camping,  and  fish- 
ing, among  others,  are  increasingly  involved. 

Private  industrial  forest  lands. — Generally,  little  in- 
formation exists  on  the  availability  of  industrial  lands 
for  recreation.  A  study  reported  by  Resources  for  the 
Future  (1983)  indicated  that  forest  industries  held  title 
or  managerial  control  to  68  million  acres  nationally.  This 

^This  figure  does  not  include  leased  acreage. 
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Figure  38. — Percentage  of  nonindustrial  private  land  open  for  recre- 
ation, 1977  and  1986. 

figure  had  changed  little  since  1960  when  97%  of  in- 
dustrial forest  land  was  open  to  the  public  for  recrea- 
tion. However,  by  1977,  that  figure  had  fallen  to  58% 
(Cordell  et  al.  1985).  During  the  mid-1960's,  industrial 
forest  lands  began  to  shift  from  being  open  free  of  charge 
to  charging  an  entry  fee  to  help  cover  costs  associated 
with  public  recreation.  Currently,  most  of  the  access  is 
available  through  leasing. 

Water  and  shorelines. — Private  ownership  limits  ac- 
cess to  shorelines.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  East 
where  public  access  to  freshwater  lakes  and  ocean 
beaches  is  usually  inhibited  by  private  owners  who  have 
posted  properties  adjacent  to  shorelines.  Complaints 
about  excessive  fees  for  privately-owned  beach  use  is 
common  up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard.  Land  use 
and  liability  issues,  as  well  as  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise the  longstanding  "home-rule"  principle,  will 
have  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  expand  access  to  ex- 
tremely popular  water-based  recreation  opportunities. 
The  trend  since  the  early  1900 's  has  been  a  rapid 
decrease  of  publicly  accessible  shorelines  as  private  and 
commercial  development  have  boomed. 

Public  institutional  access  issues. — Chapter  I  indi- 
cated the  variety  of  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
managing  recreation  lands.  Each  entity  manages  its 
lands  in  accordance  with  a  particular  mandate.  National 
recreation  areas  (31  areas),  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  (about  8,000  miles),  the  National  Trail  System 
(58,000  miles),  and  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  (89  million  acres)  constitute  specifically 
designated  subsets  of  the  lands  managed  by  these  fed- 
eral agencies.  Otherwise,  recreation  opportunities  are 
only  part,  and  often  a  small  part,  of  the  outputs  for  which 
agencies  manage  their  land  and  water. 

In  general,  federal  lands  offer  opportunities  of  a  primi- 
tive nature.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  are  the  most  extreme  in  this 
regard,  prohibiting  (in  most  instances)  snowmobiling 
and  other  activities  which  require  motorization  or  devel- 
opment. The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM),  on  the  other  hand,  manage  their  lands 
for  a  broad  spectrum  of  opportunities  £ind  purposes. 

The  BLM  administers  its  lands,  most  of  which  are 
western  rangelands,  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  recre- 
ation activities,  from  backcountry  hiking  and  rock 
hounding  to  off-road  vehicle  use.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
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provides  many  inland  swimming  and  boating  opportu- 
nities at  its  projects,  which  are  designed  mostly  for  navi- 
gation, hydropower,  and  flood  control.  The  6  million 
acres  of  waters  and  lands  around  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  provide  recreation  opportunities  in  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  Bureau  manages 
several  designated  recreation  areas,  such  as  Lake  Powell, 
which  was  created  by  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TV A) 
manages  many  reservoirs  originally  built  primarily  for 
hydropower  and  flood  control  in  the  Tennessee  River 
basin.  However,  boat  ramps,  swimming  areas,  docks, 
piers,  and  similar  recreation-related  facilities  are  com- 
mon on  TVA  projects. 

The  mission  statements  of  state  agencies  managing 
recreation  lands  embrace  the  same  spectrum  of  restric- 
tion and  opportunity  that  federal  agencies  uphold.  The 
same  tension  found  at  the  federal  level  between  the  op- 
posing goals  of  preservation  and  use  exists  among  the 
states.  In  a  survey  of  state  park  mission  statements, 
Myers  and  Green  (1989)  found  that  the  words  "develop- 
ment" or  "improvement"  were  mentioned  as  often  as 
recreation.  Historically,  the  emphasis  at  the  state  level 
has  been  to  provide  broad  use  at  the  expense  of  preserv- 
ing undisturbed  natural  areas.  In  some  states,  this  em- 
phasis has  shifted  in  recent  years.  Some  states  have 
established  natural  resource  conservation  areas  accessi- 
ble only  for  passive  recreation  (Myers  and  Green  1989). 
Counter  to  this  movement  is  the  thrust  by  several  state 
park  systems  to  develop  more  of  their  parks  as  tourist 
attractions  in  order  to  enhance  state  economies. 

Institutional  constraints  on  recreational  activity  vary 
with  the  administering  agency.  Such  policies  may  limit 
access — and,  therefore,  opportunity — to  varying  degrees 
and  function  in  much  the  same  way  that  posting  by  a 
private  landowner  prohibits  certain  uses. 


Private  Sector  Activities  on  Public  Lands 

The  public  sector  has  encouraged  private  investment 
in  recreation  facilities  and  services  on  public  lands.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  almost  completely  taken  over  some 
kinds  of  recreational  opportunities,  usually  those  that 
require  the  most  development.  Special  use  permits, 
leases,  and  concessionaire  contracts  are  some  of  the  al- 
ternative vehicles  being  used  to  set  up  private  operations 
on  public  land.  Downhill  skiing  is  a  good  example. 
Private  resorts  operate  on  public  lands  (primarily  na- 
tional forests)  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Providing  recreation  opportunities  on  public  land  has 
made  the  private  sector  a  management  partner  with 
public  agencies.  In  this  fiscally  conservative  era,  such 
joint  ventures  are  growing.  In  wilderness  and  backcoun- 
try  settings  on  public  lands,  private  outfitters  provide 
most  of  the  services.  For  example,  the  major  concession- 
aire in  Yosemite  National  Park  has  operated  a  series  of 
backcountry  "High  Sierra  Camps"  for  years  during  the 
summer  season.  These  camps  offer  lodging  in  tent  cabins 
(which  are  removed  in  the  fall),  showers,  and  food  for 
hikers  who  pay  for  the  rustic  comfort.  Growing  numbers 


of  public  campgrounds  have  been  placed  under  manage- 
ment of  private  concessionaires,  and  guide  and  outfit- 
ter services  leading  tours  into  remote  scenic  eireas  have 
become  popular.  In  another  example,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  operates  a  series  of  hostels  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest,  New  Hampshire. 

Information 

Disseminating  information  about  recreation  opportu- 
nities expands  resource  awareness  and  use.  Information 
gives  potential  users  ideas  and  increases  their 
enthusiasm  about  activities  or  sites  which  they  may  learn 
about.  Growth  in  the  tourism  industry  and  the  myriad 
computer  information  services  indicate  that  information 
about  recreation  opportunities  is  available  and  growing. 

Respondents  to  a  survey  for  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Americans  Outdoors  (1986),  however,  cited 
word  of  mouth  and  newspapers  as  their  major  sources 
of  information  about  recreational  opportunities.  Infor- 
mation from  recreation  areas  and  providers  was  cited 
only  as  a  minor  source.  As  the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
(1988)  pointed  out,  "response  may  indicate  that  the 
largest  demand  for  better  information  is  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  closer  to  home  which  generally 
are  not  addressed  by  the  tourism  industry  and  travel 
services  except  in  the  weekender  section  of  local 
newspapers." 

Public  Agency  Budgets  for  Recreation 

In  1986,  the  federal  budget  for  "recreational  re- 
sources" was  about  $1.5  billion  (1986  constant  dollars). 
The  federal  budget  for  recreation  peaked  in  1978  at  $2.15 
billion  dollars  (1986  constant  dollars)  but  has  steadily 
decreased  since.  The  same  trend  has  been  true  of  state 
park  and  recreation  budgets.  They  decreased  in  real 
dollars  at  an  increasing  rate  between  1978  and  1984. 

Local  government  expenditures,  however,  have  actu- 
ally increased  by  $229  million  (1977  dollars)  between 
1977  and  1982.  Between  1982  and  1985,  local  govern- 
ment park  and  recreation  operating  budgets  rose  about 
26%  and  capital  budgets  rose  39%  (McDonald  et  al. 
1989).  Growth  rates  varied  by  region.  Operating  budgets 
in  the  South,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  Regions 
rose  rapidly,  with  capital  budgets  in  the  South  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Regions  rising  most  rapidly.  Growth 
of  operating  budgets  has  been  evident  across  all  sizes 
of  agencies  or  departments.  However,  capital  budgets 
grew  most  rapidly  among  local  departments  of  the  more 
heavily  populated  cities  and  counties. 

Private  Services 

Many  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  come  available 
through  private  enterprises  rather  than  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations.  Guides  and  outfitters,  equip- 
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ment  rental  firms,  bed  and  breakfast  operations,  and 
interpretive  services  all  make  certain  activities  more  ac- 
cessible and  attractive. 

Guides,  outfitters. — Through  outfitters  and  guides, 
recreationists  can  avoid  both  investing  in  specialized  or 
expensive  equipment  and  planning  logistical  details  of 
a  trip.  Guide  services  are  especially  important  for  access 
to  wilderness  and  other  extensive  roadless  areas.  These 
services  make  larger  trips  possible  by  organizing  groups. 
A  sizeable  niche  exists  for  guides  and  outfitters  to  make 
backcountry  recreation  available  to  the  public. 

More  than  1,000  guide  services  are  listed  nationwide. 
Most  of  these  enterprises  are  located  in  regions  suited 
to  their  services  and  are,  therefore,  concentrated  in  the 
western  regions.  Another  avenue  of  access  to  remote 
recreation  areas  comes  through  the  services  of  dude  and 
guest  ranches.  In  1987,  most  of  these  (more  than  250 
listed)  were  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

Rental  firms. — Suppliers  of  recreation  services 
include  those  who  rent  equipment.  Recreational  vehi- 
cles, canoes,  and  camping  equipment  are  examples. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  1,750  equipment  rental  firms 
advertising  in  the  Yellow  Pages  in  1986  were  located  in 
the  North,  and  another  27%  were  in  the  South.  Within 
the  equipment  rental  industry,  about  65%  of  those  who 
specifically  rent  recreational  vehicles  were  located  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country.  Canoe  rentals  were  concen- 
trated in  the  North. 

New  equipment. — Off-road  vehicles,  including  moun- 
tain bikes  and  snowmobiles,  hang  gliders,  stunt  kites, 
jet  skis,  ocean  kayaks,  and  rock-climbing  equipment  all 
[  create  new  kinds  of  recreational  opportunities,  provid- 
I  ing  users  with  expanded  access  to  outdoor  settings  and 
1  new  points  of  view.  Continuing  innovation  in  equipment 
and  the  kind  of  activities  people  undertake  will  create 
challenges  for  users  and  resource  managers  alike. 

Private  organizations. — Some  of  the  organizations 
which  directly  provide  many  general  and  programmed 
recreational  opportunities  include  YMCA's,  YWCA's, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  student  and  youth  groups,  conser- 
vation work  skill  volunteers  (such  as  the  Student  Con- 
servation Association  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club),  and  community  service  groups.  These  organiza- 
tions provide  recreation  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  means 
to  achieve  other  goals.  While  many  programs  target 
youth,  others  target  special  populations  such  as  the 
j  handicapped  or  inner  city  residents.  These  organizations 
I  also  provide  the  important  functions  of  teaching  outdoor 
skills  and  nature  appreciation  and  developing  public  in- 
terest in  outdoor  recreation.  They  also  supplement  the 
supply  of  recreation  facilities  and  provide  access, 
primarily  at  the  local  level.  Many  of  them  organize  ac- 
tivities and  trips,  thus,  facilitating  participation  by  their 
members. 

A  wide  variety  of  resource  protection  interests  are  con- 
cerned with  wildlife,  wilderness,  historic  and  cultural 
resources,  urban  open  space,  federal  lands,  rivers,  wet- 
lands, shorelines,  and  other  natural  resource  features.  In 
addition  to  education,  some  of  these  organizations  mo- 
nitor the  management  and  quality  of  specific  resources. 
Others,  such  as  local  land  trusts,  use  special  tools  and 


innovative  fund  raising  to  acquire  and  otherwise  protect 
natural  resources.  These  groups  also  offer  recreation 
related  services  such  as  tours  and  school  programs  which 
help  them  carry  out  their  conservation  work. 

Associations  of  recreation  enthusiasts  typically  pro- 
mote a  specific  activity  or  group  of  activities.  Examples 
include  United  Four  Wheel  Drive  Association,  League 
of  American  Wheelman,  National  Campers  and  Hikers 
Association,  American  Horse  Council,  and  American 
Canoe  Association.  Often,  these  are  partially  supported 
by  equipment  manufacturers.  Members  learn  new  skills, 
find  out  about  places  to  engage  in  the  activity,  jointly 
protect  their  interests,  and  are  provided  socializing  op- 
portunities through  the  organizations'  programs. 

Nonprofit  organizations  are  somewhat  different  in  that 
they  tend  to  develop  when  a  part  of  the  population  per- 
ceives a  public  service  need.  The  past  30  years  have 
shown  unprecedented  growth  in  the  number  of  groups 
and  members.  Outdoor  recreation  associations  have 
grown  more  than  63%  since  1970. 


Interpretive  Services  on  Federal  Lands 

Interpretive  services,  including  guided  walks  and 
tours,  camp  fire  programs,  self-guided  nature  trails,  slide 
shows,  and  so  on,  have  long  been  associated  with  fed- 
eral recreation  areas.  By  the  late  1970's,  changing  social 
values,  strained  government  budgets,  and  the  shift  of 
public  attention  to  other  concerns  all  contributed  to 
reductions  in  interpretive  programming,  especially  in 
federal  and  state  agencies.  In  the  last  few  years,  interest 
and  attention  to  interpretation  has  resurged.  Though 
interpretation's  mission  and  its  core  definition  have  re- 
mained stable,  its  face  and  character  have  changed. 
Funding  has  decreased,  providers  of  interpretation  have 
expanded,  and  techniques  and  roles  have  shifted. 
Visitors  have  indicated  a  willingness-to-pay  for  interpre- 
tive services.  Increasingly,  user  fees  are  being  assessed 
for  many  types  of  interpretive  programs.  In  exchange, 
users  expect  higher  quality. 

Reduced  funding  and  subsequent  interpretive  staff 
reductions  have  increased  the  need  for  alternative  means 
for  providing  these  services.  One  major  change  is  the 
increasing  role  of  the  private  sector  in  providing  such 
services,  including  interpretation  on  public  lands.  Many 
outfitters,  guides,  resort  owners,  and  other  recreational 
entrepreneurs  are  incorporating  interpretive  program- 
ming into  their  offerings.  Several  public  agencies  are 
strongly  encouraging  this  role.  Information  about  an  eirea 
and  an  enhanced  awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
the  user  and  the  resource  increases  the  attractiveness  of 
a  facility  or  service,  gives  them  a  competitive  edge,  and 
enhances  the  experience  of  their  clients. 

Cooperating  associations  and  "friend"  organizations 
are  involved  more  frequently  in  various  ways  to  support 
interpretation.  Volunteers  and  interns  have  increasing- 
ly replaced  or  supplemented  full-time  seasonal  interpre- 
tive staff.  Interpretive  associations  affiliated  with  the 
Forest  Service,  for  example,  have  enhanced  the  quality 
of  the  outdoor  recreation  experience  for  many  visitors 
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to  the  national  forests.  These  associations  grossed  more 
than  $1.56  million  during  1986,  for  which  the  Forest 
Service  received  a  direct  benefit  estimated  at  $637,469. 
In  1987,  39  interpretive  associations  were  linked  to  the 
national  forests  all  over  the  country.  An  example  of  how 
such  partnerships  benefit  both  government  agencies  and 
the  public  is  the  Laguna  Mountain  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion. Members  have  donated  20,000  hours  to  improve 
trails,  campgrounds,  and  visitor  services  in  a  national 
forest. 


Projections  of  Recreation  Supply 

This  chapter  opened  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  households  or  individuals  are  involved 
in  supplying  recreational  trips  or  experiences.  First, 
through  investment  and  management,  agencies,  private 
landowners,  private  service  entrepreneurs,  and  other 
resource  managers  or  service  vendors  provide  various 
forms  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  Second, 
households  combine  these  opportunities  with  their 
knowledges,  skills,  abilities,  equipment,  and  technol- 
ogy to  "produce"  recreational  trips  or  experiences.  A 
camping  trip,  for  example,  requires  a  campground,  tent, 
lantern,  camping  skills,  transportation,  and  other  inputs. 
A  white  water  float  trip  requires  a  raft,  the  white  water 
river,  knowledge  of  river  running,  life  preservers,  travel, 
and  other  equipment  and  services. 

The  land,  water,  and  snow  and  ice  resources  described 
in  chapter  I  and  the  trends  indicating  changes  in  their 
availability  for  outdoor  recreation  are  integral  factors 
determining  recreation  supply.  Changes  in  access, 
budgets,  organizational  involvements,  services,  and 
many  additional  factors  influence  recreation  supply 


trends.  If  those  trends  continue,  they  will  have  impor- 
tant effects  on  future  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

For  supply  analysis  of  this  Assessment,  the  assump- 
tion is  made  that  a  continuation  of  recent  trends  is  the 
most  likely  future  for  recreational  resources,  barring  any 
unforeseen  or  planned  change  that  would  influence 
these  trends.  Using  the  best  available  estimates  of  these 
trends,  the  rates  of  change  reported  earlier  were  devel- 
oped for  land,  water,  and  snow  and  ice  resources.  These 
estimated  rates  of  change  were  based  on  such  known 
trends  as  wilderness  designation,  forest  road  construc- 
tion, ski  lift  capacities,  private  land  access,  and  recrea- 
tion site  development.  As  the  availabilities  of  land, 
water,  and  snow  and  ice  resources  change,  so  do  the 
number  and  -types  of  recreational  trips  taken  by  house- 
holds and  individuals.  An  increased  availability  of 
resources  represents  increases  in  opportunities,  in  which 
case,  more  trips  can  be  taken  at  the  same  or  lower  con- 
sumer costs  per  trip.  On  the  reverse  side,  decreases  of 
availability  mean  more  travel,  time,  and,  in  general, 
greater  effort  to  produce  recreational  trips. 

Projections  of  growth  in  recreational  trip  supply  are 
presented  in  this  chapter  to  reflect  what  may  happen  in 
future  years  if  recent  trends  in  recreational  opportuni- 
ties continue  to  the  year  2040.  Supply  projections  for 
selected  activities  are  compared.  Recent  trends  in  the 
amount  and  availabilities  of  land,  water,  and  snow  and 
ice  resources  were  reviewed  in  chapter  I  and  briefly 
reiterated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter. 

Estimates  of  future  trends  are  shown  in  table  15  and 
represent  an  extension  into  the  future  of  the  recent 
resource  trends  described  in  chapter  I.  Thus,  if  no  market 
or  policy  changes  occur,  the  extended  trends  in  table  15 
reflect  the  most  likely  future  for  availabilities  of  land, 
water,  and  snow  and  ice  resources  for  recreation.  On  this 


Projections  of  future  recreation  supply  were  made  with  the  assumption  that  recent  trends  would 

continue. 
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Table  15.— Estimated  future  trends  in  land,  water,  and  snow  and  ice  resources  and  environments 
if  recent  trends  (1970-1987)  in  amounts  of  resources  available  for  outdoor  recreation  were  to 
continue. 


Projected  percentage  change 
from  1987 


Resources  and  environments 

Land 

Wilderness  and  otfier  extensive  roadless  areas 

-  9 

-15 

-21 

-26 

-31 

Undeveloped  areas  near  roads 

-12 

-20 

-28 

-35 

-41 

Partially  developed,  roaded  areas 

-  9 

-15 

-21 

-26 

-31 

Intensively  developed  sites 

8 

15 

22 

29 

37 

Water 

Wild  and  remote  lakes  and  streams 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Lakes  and  streams  near  roads 

-  3 

-  4 

-  6 

-  8 

-10 

Lake  and  stream  sites  adjoined  by  roads 

8 

15 

22 

29 

37 

Intensively  developed  water  sites 

12 

23 

34 

47 

61 

Snow  and  ice 

Wilderness  and  other  roadless  areas 

-  9 

-15 

-21 

-26 

-31 

Undeveloped  areas  near  roads 

-12 

-20 

-28 

-35 

-41 

Partially  developed,  roaded  areas 

-  9 

-15 

-21 

-26 

-31 

Intensively  developed  winter  sports  sites 

17 

28 

36 

43 

49 

Table  16. — Current  supply  of  recreational  trips  away  from  home  and  indices  of  future  growth  to  2040 

if  recent  resource  availability  trends  continue. 

Trips 

Resource  category 

in  1987 

Percentage  of  1987  supply 

and  activity 

(millions) 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

2040 

Land 

Wildlife  observation  and  photography 

69.5 

107 

113 

120 

126 

130 

Camping  in  primitive  campgrounds 

38.1 

108 

115 

122 

130 

134 

Backpacking 

26.0 

124 

144 

165 

185 

198 

Nature  study 

70.8 

99 

101 

103 

107 

108 

Horseback  riding 

63.2 

114 

125 

135 

144 

149 

Day  hiking 

91.2 

123 

144 

168 

198 

229 

Photography 

42.0 

115 

128 

141 

154 

163 

Visiting  prehistoric  sites 

16.7 

127 

148 

173 

203 

236 

Collecting  berries,  etc. 

19.0 

110 

120 

132 

149 

169 

Collecting  firewood 

30.3 

109 

118 

130 

144 

161 

Walking  for  pleasure 

266.5 

116 

132 

148 

168 

183 

Running/jogging 

83.7 

131 

160 

192 

229 

260 

Bicycle  riding 

114.6 

124 

146 

170 

197 

218 

Off-road  driving 

80.2 

104 

108 

112 

118 

121 

Visiting  museums  and  information  centers 

9.7 

118 

134 

152 

172 

187 

Attending  special  events 

73.7 

115 

129 

144 

161 

175 

Visiting  historic  sites 

73.1 

117 

133 

152 

178 

204 

Driving  for  pleasure 

421.6 

110 

120 

129 

139 

145 

Family  gatherings 

74.4 

121 

139 

160 

182 

202 

Sightseeing 

292.7 

114 

128 

144 

164 

185 

Picnicking 

262.0 

110 

120 

131 

145 

156 

Camping  in  developed  campgrounds 

60.6 

120 

138 

158 

178 

195 

Water 

Canoeing/kayaking 

39.8 

113 

126 

138 

153 

163 

Stream/lake/ocean  swimming 

238.8 

108 

118 

128 

140 

152 

Rafting/tubing 

8.9 

123 

151 

182 

229 

267 

Rowing/paddling/other  boating 

61.8 

110 

120 

130 

142 

150 

Motor  boating 

219.5 

107 

114 

122 

131 

138 

Water  skiing 

107.5 

112 

122 

132 

144 

152 

Pool  swimming 

221.0 

135 

166 

200 

237 

267 

Snow  and  ice 

Cross-country  skiing 

9.7 

125 

136 

142 

141 

126 

Downhill  skiing 

64.3 

159 

208 

261 

317 

359 

59 


basis,  the  projections  in  table  16  predict  the  most  likely 
future  supplies  of  recreational  trip  opportunities. 

Expected  Future  Land-Based  Recreation  Supply 

In  general,  across  the  land  activities  listed  in  table  16, 
continuation  of  recent  trends  in  making  resources  avail- 
able for  public  recreation  will  lead  to  expansion  of 
recreational  trip  supply  as  households  find  ways  to  more 
effectively  utilize  increasingly  scarce  opportunities.  This 
growth  is  projected  at  about  15%  overall  to  the  year 
2000.  The  supply  of  land  activities  projected  to  grow 
most  rapidly  includes  running/jogging  (31%),  visiting 
prehistoric  sites  (27%),  bicycle  riding  and  backpacking 
(24%),  day  hiking  (23%),  and  family  gatherings  and 
developed  camping  (21%  and  20%,  respectively).  In 
total,  projected  growth  in  trip  supply  among  these  seven 
activities  is  expected  to  reach  just  over  140  million  per 
year  by  the  year  2000. 

Among  the  land  recreation  environments  in  fig.  39, 
supply  of  developed-site  trip  opportunities  is  expected 
to  grow  most  rapidly,  8%  by  2000.  This  represents  con- 
tinuation of  recent  trends  and,  if  continued,  is  expected 
to  result  in  11%  growth  of  recreational  trip  supply.  Sup- 
ply of  both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  recreational 
trips  in  roaded,  partially  developed  lands  and  in  exten- 
sive roadless  lands  is  projected  to  grow  9%  to  10%  by 
2000.  This  growth  is  projected  even  though  the  land  area 
in  these  environments  is  expected  to  decrease  9%  to  12% 
by  2000.  This  growth  of  trip  supply  in  the  face  of  de- 
creasing resource  availabilities  reflects  a  large,  unused 
capacity,  especially  on  public  lands.  Households  and  in- 
dividuals will  have  the  capabilities,  apparently,  to 
produce  more  trips  even  though  the  costs  of  doing  so 
are  likely  to  be  greater. 
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1987  2000         2010         2020         2030  2040 


Year 

~—  wilderness/remote  — —  Nonmotor/backcountry 

— *—  Motorized/near  roads  Developed  site 

Figure  39.— Projections  of  future  supply  trends  for  LAND-BASED 
recreation  trips  if  past  trends  continue. 


For  the  most  part,  the  relative  growth  rates  among  land 
activities  should  remain  about  the  same  in  future  years. 
The  one  dominant  theme  among  the  fastest  growing  ac- 
tivities is  their  dependence  upon  access,  trails,  and  de- 
veloped site  resources.  Substantial  growth  of  these 
resources  could  lead  to  substantial  increases  in  recrea- 
tional trip  supply  in  future  years. 

The  slowest  growing  activities  mostly  depend  upon 
roaded  and  partially  developed  rural  lands.  Continua- 
tion of  the  recent  downward  trends  in  access  to  these 
resources  will  result  in  very  slow  rises  in  recreation  sup- 
ply as  households  must  overcome  the  shrinkage  in  space 
and  access  by  using  different  means  and  technology  to 
produce  their  recreational  trips  and  experiences. 

Expected  Future  Water  and 
Snow/Ice-Based  Recreation  Supply 

For  the  most  part,  water  recreational  trip  supply  will 
grow  moderately  with  continuation  of  recent  resource 
availability  trends.  The  exceptions  are  rafting/tubing 
(24%  by  2000)  and  pool  swimming  (35%),  which  are 
projected  to  grow  rapidly.  Motorized  water  recreation 
supply  will  grow  slowly  if  recent  trends  continue.  Ac- 
cess, technology,  and  services  associated  with  rafting 
and  tubing  types  of  activities  (especially  outfitter  and 
guide  services)  have  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years.  So, 
too,  has  the  number  of  swimming  pools.  Continuation 
of  these  trends  is  projected  to  result  in  rapid  growth  of 
the  supplies  of  these  opportunities.  In  fact,  pool  swim- 
ming supply  is  projected  to  increase  to  levels  beyond 
that  of  stream,  lake,  and  ocean  swimming  supply  by 
2020.  Continuation  of  the  moderate  expansion  of 
resources  suitable  for  motorized  water  recreation,  a  rate 
that  is  somewhat  below  that  of  population  growth,  is 
projected  to  lead  to  proportionate  rises  in  supply  of 
motorized  water  trip  opportunities  as  reservoirs  and 
lakes  continue  to  be  crowded  at  peak  times  (fig.  40). 

The  decrease  of  undeveloped  and  roaded  rural  lands 
in  areas  with  good  winter  snowfall  is  projected  to  cause 
slow  growth  for  supply  of  cross-county  skiing  and  simi- 
lar dispersed  activities.  Actually,  the  supply  of  dispersed 
winter  recreational  trip  opportunities  should  rise  moder- 
ately through  2010,  and  then  a  continued  loss  of  access 
and  expected  conversions  to  incompatible  other  uses  of 
private  and  public  lands  may  cause  decreases  through 
2040.  If  recent  trends  continue,  downhill  skiing  supply 
could  continue  to  rise  rapidly  as  both  new  sites  and  new 
capacities  are  added.  Such  development  pressures  from 
downhill  skiing  could  actually  contribute  to  some  losses 
of  cross-country  opportunity.  While  continuation  of  re- 
cent past  trends  is  an  assumption  of  this  Assessment 
across  all  types  of  recreational  environments,  ski  indus- 
try projections  forecast  a  slowing  of  the  rapid  growth 
which  dominated  in  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

Different  forms  of  recreation  supply  will  grow  in  the 
future  at  very  different  rates  if  recent  resource  availabil- 
ity trends  are  continued  (table  16,  figs.  39  and  40).  Fol- 
lowing these  trends  into  the  future  sometimes  matches 
well  with  what  the  public  will  likely  prefer.  Where  this 
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Figure  40.— Projections  of  future  supply  trends  for  WATER-BASED 
recreation  trips  if  past  trends  continue. 

occurs,  few  if  any  shortages  should  occur.  But  for  some 
activities,  recent  supply  trends  may  not  match  public 
demand  for  recreation  opportunities,  and  a  different 
course  into  the  future  may  need  to  be  considered.  These 
are  among  the  topics  covered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Wilderness 

The  extent  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  NWPS,  is  described  in  chapter  I.  The  size  of  the 
System  and  the  availability  of  wilderness  is  likely  to  ex- 
pand considerably  within  the  next  decade.  However,  the 
characteristics  of  potential  wilderness  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  language  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  way 
in  which  current  wilderness  areas  are  managed  also  sig- 
nificantly affects  availability. 

Current  Availability 

The  opportunity  for  public  use  was  one  of  the  over- 
riding concerns  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  entirety  of  the  System  is  accessible  for 
appropriate  public  uses.  Geographic  location  among  the 
nation's  population  is  not  a  criterion  in  the  designation 
of  wilderness  areas.  Because  wilderness  is  an  admini- 
strative "overlay"  on  federal  lands,  its  location  is  not 
random.  It  will  always  be  tied  to  existing  federal  land 
ownership  patterns.  In  an  ideal  sense,  wilderness  is 
equally  available  to  all  Americans.  But,  in  a  practical 
sense,  its  geographic  distribution  makes  wilderness 
more  accessible  to  certain  populations. 

On  a  regional  or  state  level,  the  location  of  wilderness 
will  probably  always  be  unevenly  distributed  across  the 
nation  in  terms  of  population.  The  majority  of  federal 


lands  are  located  in  the  11  western  states  and  Alaska. 
While  these  states  account  for  only  about  20%  of  the  na- 
tion's population,  they  hold  more  than  95%  of  the 
wilderness  areas.  Alaska  alone  has  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  national  wilderness  acreage,  but  less  than  1% 
of  the  national  population.  Residents  of  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  therefore,  must  often  either  travel 
greater  distances  and  spend  more  money  to  get  to  a 
wilderness  area  or  share  it  with  a  greater  number  of 
people  (on  a  per  capita  acreage  basis). 

Representativeness  of  ecosystem  type  is  also  not  a  for- 
mal criterion  for  the  designation  of  wilderness.  The 
ecosystems  which  are  available  for  use  in  the  NWPS  are 
again  limited  to  those  in  federal  ownership.  Due  to  the 
contribution  of  Alaska,  nearly  one-half  of  the  available 
wilderness  areas  have  tundra  or  subarctic  ecosystems. 
The  majority  of  wilderness  areas  in  the  contiguous  states 
are  located  in  forested,  mountainous  areas.  Particularly 
underrepresented  in  the  System  is  wilderness  prairie. 

Properly  managing  wilderness  is  as  important  as  in- 
cluding more  acreage  in  the  NWPS.  Designation  alone 
cannot  guarantee  wilderness  opportunities  because 
wilderness,  to  a  large  degree,  depends  upon  human  per- 
ception of  its  qualities.  Impacts  from  excessive  or 
improper  recreational  use  can  degrade  wilderness 
character.  Similarly,  the  influences  of  acid  precipitation, 
global  warming,  and  aircraft  overflights,  among  other 
possibilities,  may  also  adversely  impact  wilderness. 
Therefore,  although  wilderness  in  name,  lands  so  desig- 
nated could  no  longer  effectively  offer  wilderness  op- 
portunities or  experiences.  In  effect,  extraneous  factors 
could  reduce  the  supply  of  wilderness. 

Wilderness  by  law  serves  multiple  purposes  which 
may  conflict  with  each  other.  As  more  becomes  known 
about  the  nonrecreational  values  of  wilderness,  these 
conflicts  may  become  more  apparent.  The  available 
opportunity  for  any  given  use  may  need  to  be  adjusted 
through  management.  As  new  wilderness  areas  are 
designated,  criteria  regarding  acceptable  levels  of  cheinge 
should  be  adopted. 

Recent  Trends  in  Supply 

Growth  of  the  NWPS  has  not  followed  easily  identifi- 
able patterns  and,  thus,  does  not  lend  itself  to  mathe- 
matical trend  analysis.  Rather,  it  has  been  the  field  of 
politics  which  better  explains  and  predicts  trends. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  System  has  grown  ten- 
fold to  nearly  89  million  acres.  But  this  growth  has  not 
occurred  uniformly  every  year,  and  several  significant 
events  have  shaped  the  current  System  and  its  growth. 
Following  the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964,  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Act  (1974)  and  Endangered  American  Wil- 
derness Act  (1978)  both  served  to  change  operational 
definitions  of  what  could  be  considered  potential  wilder- 
ness. The  Federal  Land  Management  Policy  Act  (1976) 
added  a  fourth  agency  (the  Bureau  of  Land  Management) 
charged  with  wilderness  preservation  and  management. 
The  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Act  (1980)  more  than 
doubled  the  size  of  the  NWPS  with  wholesale  realloca- 
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tion  of  federal  lands  among  agencies.  In  these  acts,  the 
supply  of  wilderness  was  increased  as  a  result  of  a  long 
political  effort  reflecting  the  will  (or  demand)  of  the 
nation. 

New  additions  to  the  System  have  often  been  delayed 
until  key  resource  issues  were  resolved,  especially  water 
rights.  The  future  size  of  the  System,  therefore,  also  de- 
pends upon  the  courts  to  interpret  existing  legislation. 
Perhaps  reflecting  this  trend,  legislation  creating  new 
wilderness  areas  over  the  past  10  years  has  begun  to  be 
more  specific  regarding  the  designation  purposes  and 
to  state  exceptions  or  additions  to  Wilderness  Act  pro- 
visions. Again,  the  consequence  is  that  differing 
amounts  of  the  System  may  be  available  for  different 
uses,  complicating  the  description  of  supply. 

Projected  Supply 

Despite  pending  resource  issues,  the  NWPS  will  most 
likely  continue  to  grow  over  the  coming  decade.  Ob- 


servers note  that  competing  commercial  interests  such 
as  timber,  mining,  and  grazing  have  begun  to  find  poten- 
tial wilderness  areas  less  attractive  in  the  present  econ- 
omy. Noted,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Congress  has  generally 
exceeded  the  recommended  acreage  when  designating 
new  areas  (McCloskey  1989).  Estimates  of  the  ultimate 
size  of  the  System  have  been  put  as  high  as  350  million 
acres  (Flamm  1989). 

Regardless  of  designation  purpose,  legal  interpreta- 
tion, and  conflicting  resource  issues,  most  large  addi- 
tions to  the  NWPS  are  likely  to  occur  in  Alaska  and  the 
West.  Considerable  acreage  in  Alaska  managed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice may  eventually  enter  the  System.  The  BLM  estimates 
that  up  to  15  million  acres  throughout  the  western  states 
could  enter  the  Sjjstem  over  the  next  several  years.  Many 
of  these  areas  would  be  designated  more  for  their  non- 
recreational  values  than  for  their  recreation  potential. 
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CHAPTER  IV:  HOW  MAXIMUM  PREFERRED  DEMAND  COMPARES  TO 
AVAILABILITY  OF  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Introduction 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  maximum  preferred 
future  demand  for  outdoor  recreational  trips  away  from 
home,  as  presented  in  chapter  II,  is  summarized.  Next, 
future  supply  of  recreational  trip  opportunities,  given 
a  continuation  of  recent  trends  in  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tional and  wilderness  facilities  and  resources,  as  pre- 
sented in  chapter  III,  is  reviewed.  How  maximum 
preferred  demand  compares  to  likely  future  supplies  of 
recreational  trip  opportunities  is  then  discussed.  Follow- 
ing this  discussion,  implications  of  alternative  future 
rates  of  change  in  the  availability  of  recreational  facili- 
ties and  resources  are  considered.  General  observations 
concerning  the  supply  and  demand  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  in  the  United  States  are  then  pro- 
vided in  the  final  sections. 


The  Demand  Outlook:  Outdoor  Recreation 
Opportunities  Preferred  by  Americans 

Trends  and  Influences  in  Demand 

People  still  enjoy  traditional  outdoor  recreation  activi- 
ties, but  the  grovi1:h  rate  of  demand  for  these  activities 
has  slowed  since  the  1950's  and  1960's.  "Baby  boom- 
ers," those  Americans  bom  between  1946  and  1964,  are 
growing  older.  As  this  large  segment  of  the  American 
population  ages,  recreation  preferences  change.  Age 
often  limits  the  ability  of  some  people  to  participate  in 
some  activities. 


Other  important  dimensions  to  demographic  changes, 
in  addition  to  aging,  influence  demand  growth.  The 
American  population  is  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  in  the  past.  Dual-income  households  are  expected 
to  become  increasingly  common  so  discretionary  income 
should  increase  dramatically  for  much  of  the  population. 
With  more  members  working,  however,  families  may 
realize  less  leisure  time  and  encounter  more  difficulty 
in  talking  advantage  of  recreational  opportunities.  Amer- 
icans are  living  longer  and  enjoying  generally  higher 
levels  of  health  and  physical  fitness.  All  of  these,  and 
perhaps  other  factors,  contribute  to  shifting  preferences 
in  outdoor  recreation  demand. 


Maximum  Preferred  Demand 

Method. — For  this  Assessment,  projections  of  future 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  are  expressed  as  max- 
imum preferred  demand,  which  is  defined  as  the  number 
of  outdoor  recreational  trips  away  from  home  that  Ameri- 
cans would  take  if  just  enough  opportunities  exist  to 
satisfy  those  preferred  number  of  trips.  This  definition 
assumes  no  shortages  of  opportunities  would  occur  and 
that  the  cost  of  a  trip  would  remain  at  today's  level.  In 
1987,  Americans  took  an  estimated  4.5  billion  recrea- 
tional trips  away  from  home,  mostly  to  rural  forest, 
range,  and  water  areas,  according  to  the  research  pro- 
vided by  this  Assessment  using  the  Public  Area  Recrea- 
tion Visitors  Study.  From  this  base  of  current  recreation 
demand,  projections  of  the  public's  maximum  preferred 
demand  for  recreational  trips  were  developed  for  each 


Because  baby  boomers  are  entering  middle  age,  recreational  preferences  are  expected  to  shift. 
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decade  through  2040.  (Selected  recreational  activities 
which  typically  occur  across  the  forest  and  range  recrea- 
tional environments  are  shown  in  figure  1.)  Projections 
were  based  on  assumptions  about  five  factors  which  sig- 
nificantly influence  recreation  demand.  These  assump- 
tions were:  (1)  the  cost  of  taking  trips  in  the  future  will 
remain  the  same  as  it  is  now;  (2)  the  percentage  of  the 
population  earning  more  than  $30,000  a  year  will  rise; 
(3)  the  proportion  of  young  adults  (persons  18  to  32  years 
old)  in  the  population  will  fall;  (4)  overall,  the  popula- 
tion will  grow  but  at  a  decreasing  rate;  and  (5)  the  avail- 
ability of  recreational  opportunities  will  be  adequate  in 
the  future.  Projections  are  measured  from  this  Assess- 
ment's benchmark  year,  1987,  as  a  percentage  change 
in  number  of  trips.  Projections  of  maximum  preferred 
demand  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  II. 

Result. — For  the  growing  number  of  older  Americans 
and  those  baby  boomers  who  now  have  families  at  home, 
simple  recreational  activities  such  as  picnicking,  pleas- 
ure driving,  sightseeing,  and  day  hiking  should  continue 
to  be  popular  even  though  rates  of  increase  should  be 
modest.  These  activities  are  easily  accessible,  require 
only  moderate  amounts  of  time,  are  inexpensive,  and  are 
easy  to  organize.  Maximum  preferred  demand  for  them 
will  increase  steadily.  Seemingly  contradictory  to  this 
trend,  maximum  preferred  demand  for  more  expensive, 
time  consuming,  and  adventuresome  recreational  activ- 
ities such  as  rafting/tubing,  canoeing,  kayaking,  down- 
hill skiing,  cross-country  skiing,  and  backpacking 
should  increase  considerably.  This  predicted  trend  may 
diminish  as  baby  boomers  age,  but  it  may  rise  again 
toward  the  end  of  the  50-year  period  considered  here  as 
boomers'  children  begin  to  pursue  the  recreation  in- 
terests they  learned  from  their  parents.  The  simultane- 
ous growth  of  both  passive  and  adventurous  activities 
may  not  be  a  contradiction  but  a  demonstration  of  prefer- 
ence for  variety  to  match  the  increasing  varied  lifestyles, 
cultural  backgrounds,  and  personal  abilities. 

Continued  interest  in  health  and  physical  fitness  may 
contribute  to  increased  demand  for  exercise-oriented  ac- 
tivities that  are  broadly  available  and  easily  engaged  in 
close  to  home.  Maximum  preferred  demand  for  bicy- 
cling, swimming,  walking,  running,  and  jogging  shows 
a  steady  increase  in  the  future.  Slight  increases  in  max- 
imum preferred  demand  will  occur  for  primitive  camp- 
ing, driving  vehicles  or  motorcycles  off-road,  nature 
study,  collecting  forest  products  (such  as  firewood, 
berries,  seashells,  and  mushrooms),  wildlife  observation 
and  photography,  motor  boating,  and  water  skiing. 

The  increasing  number  of  low-income  families,  par- 
ticularly urban -bound  minorities,  has  the  potential  to 
change  the  complexion  of  outdoor  recreation  demand. 
Because  of  limited  incomes  and  lack  of  exposure  to 
outdoor  environments,  minorities  often  participate  in 
outdoor  recreation  substantially  differently  than  do 
affluent  Americans.  For  example,  a  popular  recreational 
activity  among  some  low-income  ethnic  groups  is  family 
gatherings,  and  maximum  preferred  demand  for  family 
gatherings  is  projected  to  increase  at  a  relatively  high 
rate  in  the  future.  By  and  large,  however,  low-income 
urban  people  represent  an  outdoor  recreation  constitu- 


ency which,  in  many  ways,  has  yet  to  be  effectively 
recognized  by  most  resource  management  agencies.  This 
group  can  potentially  become  more  active  in  many  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation  if  the  availability  of  appropriate 
opportunities  increases  or  incomes,  knowledge  of,  and 
access  to  the  out-of-doors  increase. 

The  Supply  Outlook:  Continuing  Past 
Resource  Availability  Trends 

As  explained  in  more  detail  in  chapters  I  and  III,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  types,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  out- 
door recreational  facilities  and  resources  vary  consider-  i 
ably  across  the  United  States.  Because  the  West  has 
extensive  public  land  and  a  relatively  small  population, 
effective  land-based  recreational  opportunities  are  gener- 
ally 5  to  15  times  greater  than  in  the  East.  To  even  out 
the  regional  availability  of  land-based  recreational  op- 
portunities per  person,  a  large  population  shift  from  East 
to  West  would  have  to  occur,  or  availability  of  land- 
based  recreational  opportunities  in  the  East  would  have 
to  increase  dramatically.  Some  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, such  as  remote  wilderness  backpacking,  however, 
will  likely  remain  relatively  scarce  in  the  East.  i 

The  uneven  distribution  of  opportunities  is  not  as  ex-i 
treme  for  water  recreation.  Effective  opportunities  foiJ 
some  types  of  water-based  recreation  are  comparable  be-1 
tween  East  and  West.  A  major  difference  is  less  effec-l 
five  coldwater  and  white  water  opportunity  in  the  East. 

Another  important  difference  between  East  and  West 
is  the  impact  of  crowding.  Congestion  generally  reduces 
the  satisfaction  people  obtain  from  an  outdoor  recrea- 
tional experience  (Cicchetti  and  Smith  1976,  McConnell 
1977,  Walsh  et  al.  1983).  Potential  impacts  of  crowding 
are  reflected  in  the  measures  of  effective  recreational 
opportunity  presented  in  chapter  III.  In  the  West,  many 
large  population  centers  are  close  to  vast  tracts  of  large- 
ly undeveloped  public  lands,  usually  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Den- 
ver residents,  for  example,  are  within  1  hour's  drive  of 
the  Roosevelt,  Arapaho,  and  Pike  National  Forests.  Resi- 
dents of  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Phoenix  all  have  similar  opportunities  just  outside 
their  city  limits. 

Thus,  in  the  West,  effective  recreational  opportunities 
are  relatively  large  for  many  activities.  The  implication 
is  that  each  person  can  access  many  recreational  facili- 
ties or  resources  within  a  reasonable  driving  distance  if 
he  or  she  so  desires.  The  extent  of  crowding  or  conges- 
tion is  less  in  the  West.  In  the  East,  very  few  relatively 
undeveloped  land  and  water  areas  are  located  within  1 
hour's  drive  of  a  population  center.  Effective  recreational 
opportunities  dependent  on  these  undisturbed  settings 
are,  therefore,  relatively  small.  This  means  that  the  like- 
lihood of  crowding  or  congestion  is  greater  than  in  the 
West  since  each  person  has  access  to  fewer  recreational 
spaces,  facilities,  or  resources  within  a  reasonable  driv- 
ing distance.  The  lack  of  recreational  opportunities  close 
to  large  population  centers  in  the  East  is  most  severe  for 
remote  backcountry,  wilderness,  and  other  extensive, 
roadless  environments. 
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Inner  city  residents  could  become  more  active  in  outdoor  recreation  if  appropriate  oppor- 
tunities are  made  available,  or  their  income,  knowledge  of,  and  access  to  the  out-of-doors 
increase. 


The  use  of  private  lands  for  outdoor  recreation  poten- 
tially could  ease  the  uneven  geographic  distribution  of 
recreational  opportunities.  In  addition  to  the  283  mil- 
lion acres  of  private  lands  open  to  the  public  or  leased 
for  recreation  in  1987,  556  million  acres  of  private  lands 
are  available  to  acquaintances  of  individual  owners. 
Much  of  these  839  million  acres  are  located  in  the  East. 
Recent  trends,  however,  indicate  that  the  number  of 
acres  open  to  the  public  without  a  lease  is  steadily 


decreasing.  Compared  to  10  years  ago,  almost  10%  more 
private,  nonindustrial  land  is  now  closed  to  the  public, 
according  to  research  conducted  for  this  Assessment 
with  the  National  Private  Landowner  Survey  data.  Ad- 
ditionally, more  than  one-third  of  the  private  industrial 
lands  open  to  the  public  in  1960  are  now  closed.  Un- 
less trends  are  reversed,  private  lands  may  not  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  future  availability  of  effective 
recreational  opportunities  in  the  East. 
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Often,  people  cannot  take  all  of  the  trips  they  would 
prefer.  The  type  and  number  of  recreational  trips  which 
people  can  taJce  may  be  limited,  in  part,  by  available 
recreational  facilities  or  resources.  In  chapter  HI,  the  sup- 
ply of  opportunities  for  recreational  trips  was  projected 
under  the  assumption  that  recent  resource  availability 
trends  would  continue  into  the  future. 

Continued  trends  in  the  availability  of  different  land, 
water,  and  snow  and  ice  facilities  and  resources  are 
described  in  table  15.  Gains  and  losses  largely  reflect  the 
recategorizing  of  facilities  and  resources  as  a  result  of 
building  roads  and  the  development  that  typically  fol- 
lows improved  access.  For  land  resources,  only  the  in- 
tensively developed  site  category  shows  an  increase  in 
available  facilities  and  resources.  Wilderness  and  road- 
less areas,  undeveloped  areas  near  roads,  and  partially 
developed,  roaded  areas  all  show  sharp  declines. 

With  respect  to  water  resources,  wild  and  remote  lakes 
and  streams,  lake  and  stream  sites  adjoining  roads,  and 
intensively  developed  water  sites  all  show  increases  in 
available  facilities  and  resources.  Lakes  and  streams  near 
roads  show  a  decline.  As  development  progresses,  some 
waters  will  have  to  be  reclassified.  This  and  additional 
closures  of  private  land  will  alter  the  accessibility  pic- 
ture. For  snow  and  ice,  only  intensively  developed 
winter  sports  sites  show  increases  in  available  facilities 
and  resources  while  wilderness  and  roadless  areas,  un- 
developed areas  near  roads,  and  partially  developed 
roaded  areas  show  decreases. 


Projected  Future  Supply  of  Recreational  Trips 

The  supply  of  recreational  opportunities  can  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  recreational  trips.  This  measuring  unit 
reflects  the  availability  of  facilities  and  resources  plus 
the  actions  of  recreationists  who  use  them.  Recreation- 
al trips  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  local  convenience 
store  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  As  described  in  chapter  III,  if 
a  person  desires  to  enjoy  a  recreational  trip,  he  or  she 
must  use  their  own  time,  travel,  experience,  knowledge, 
and  equipment,  along  with  available  recreational  facil- 
ities and  resources,  to  "produce"  or  take  a  recreational 
trip. 

The  supply  of  opportunities  for  recreational  trips  is, 
therefore,  determined  by  a  two-step  process.  First,  public 
or  private  agencies,  groups,  or  individuals  make  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  resources  available  to  the  public. 
Second,  households  make  given  resources  and  facilities 
destinations  for  intended  use.  Projections  of  the  future 
supply  of  opportunities  for  recreational  trips  consider 
both  of  these  supply  steps. 

Future  expected  supply  of  trip  opportunities  was 
determined  by  calculating  the  total  number  of  trips  that 
the  public  will  take  if  recent  trends  in  the  availability 
of  recreational  facilities  and  resources  continue.  The  cal- 
culations also  consider  those  factors  which  influence  the 
public's  recreation  decisions.  The  factors  affect  house- 
hold production  and,  thus,  are  used  to  predict  the 
expected  supply  of  trip  opportunities.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pected future  supply  of  trip  opportunities  represents  the 


expected  number  of  trips  that  the  people  will  most  likely 
produce  given  constraints  of  time,  income,  location,  ac- 
cess, technology,  personal  skill,  and  amount  of  facilities. 

If  recent  trends  continue,  the  availability  of  resources 
should  stimulate  an  increase  of  trip  opportunities  for  ac- 
tivities such  as  biking,  day  hiking,  walking,  running  and 
jogging.  More  passive  recreational  activities  that  show 
a  relatively  high  increase  in  expected  supply  of  trip 
opportunities  include  developed  camping,  sightseeing, 
visiting  museums,  and  visiting  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites.  Expected  trip  opportunity  supply  will  also  increase 
at  a  relatively  high  rate  for  some  of  the  more  active  and 
adventuresome  activities  including  rafting  and  downhill 
skiing. 

Expected  trip  opportunity  supply  should  increase  at 
a  moderate  rafe  for  picnicking,  horseback  riding,  river 
and  lake  swimming,  canoeing  and  kayaking,  and  cross- 
country skiing.  Expected  trip  opportunity  supply  for 
specialized  land-based  activities,  including  primitive 
camping,  nature  study,  wildlife  observation,  and  off- 
road  driving  will  increase  at  a  relatively  low  growth  rate. 
General  activities  that  show  a  relatively  low  increase  of 
expected  trip  opportunity  supply  include  motorboating 
and  driving  for  pleasure. 

Comparison  of  Preferred  Demand  and 
Expected  Supply 

Projections  of  maximum  preferred  demand  indicate 
the  number  of  recreational  trips  Americans  would  prefer 
to  take  in  the  future  if  the  availability  of  recreational 
facilities  and  resources  or  increased  trip  costs  did  not 
limit  their  opportunities.  Projections  of  expected  sup- 
ply indicate  opportunities  for  recreational  trips  assum- 
ing that  recent  trends  in  the  availability  of  recreational 
facilities  and  resources  continue.  That  is,  expected  sup- 
ply represents  recreational  trip  opportunities  if  either 
planned  or  market-driven  deviations  from  past  trends  do 
not  occur. 

Both  supply  and  demand  are  measured  by  recreational 
trips.  Thus,  by  comparing  projections  of  maximum  pre- 
ferred demand  to  projections  of  expected  supply  of  trip 
opportunities,  differences  affecting  discrete  activities  can 
be  identified  and  measured  using  the  same  units. 

The  1987  base  year  for  this  Assessment  represents  an 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply''  measured  in 
number  of  trips  away  from  home.  Projections  of  maxi- 
mum preferred  demand  and  expected  supply  for  activi- 
ties that  occur  on  forest  and  range  are  indexed  to  this 
1987  base  as  shown  in  table  17.  The  percentage  by  which 
preferred  demand  exceeds  expected  supply  is  also 
shown.  The  methodology  upon  which  this  demand- 
supply  comparison  is  based  is  presented  in  detail  in 
Cordell  and  Bergstrom  (1989). 

The  severity  of  a  demand-supply  gap  may  not  be 
totally  revealed  by  the  percentage  difference.  Even  a 
small  percentage  difference  can  have  major  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  consequences  if  it  represents 
a  relatively  large  number  of  trips.  Thus,  demand-supply 

^/n  the  base  year,  demand  Is  assumed  to  equal  supply. 
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Table  17.— Projected  gap  between  maximum  preferred  demand  and  expected  supply  of  outdoor  recreational  trips  away  from  home,  measured 

as  percentage  difference  by  decade  to  2040. 


j^jpg  Percentage  of  1987  trips 

Resource  category  in  1987         2000  2010  2020  2030  2040 

and  activity  (millions)       D/S/G^  D/S/G  D/S/G  D/S/G  D/S/G 


Land 

Wildlife  observation  and  photography  69.5 

Camping  in  primitive  campgrounds  38.1 

Backpacl<ing  26.0 

Nature  study  70.8 

Horseback  riding  63.2 

Day  hiking  91.2 

Photography  42.0 

Visiting  prehistoric  sites  16.7 

Collecting  berries,  seashells,  mushrooms,  etc.  19.0 

Collecting  firewood  30.3 

Walking  for  pleasure  266.5 

Running/jogging  83.7 

Bicycle  riding  114.6 

Driving  off  road  80.2 

Visiting  museums  or  infornmation  centers  9.7 

Attending  special  events  73.7 

Visiting  historic  sites  73.1 

Driving  for  pleasure  421.6 

Family  gatherings  74.4 

Sightseeing  292.7 

Picnicking  262.0 

Camping  in  developed  campgrounds  60.6 

Water 

Canoeing/kayaking  39.9 

Stream/lake/ocean  swimming  238.8 

Rafting/tubing  8.9 

Rowing/paddling/other  boating  61.8 

Motorboating  219.5 

Water  skiing  107.5 

Outdoor  pool  swimming  221.0 

Snow  and  ice 

Cross-country  skiing  9.7 

Downhill  skiing  64.3 


116/107/ 

9 

131/113/18 

146/120/26 

162/120/26 

174/130/44 

114/108/ 

6 

127/115/ 

8 

140/122/18 

154/130/24 

164/134/30 

134/124/10 

164/144/20 

196/165/31 

230/185/45 

255/198/57 

105/  99/ 

6 

113/101/12 

120/103/17 

131/107/24 

138/108/30 

123/114/ 

9 

141/125/10 

160/135/25 

177/144/33 

190/149/41 

131/123/ 

8 

161/144/17 

198/168/30 

244/198/46 

293/229/64 

123/115/ 

8 

143/128/15 

165/141/24 

188/154/34 

205/163/44 

133/127/ 

6 

160/148/12 

192/173/19 

233/203/30 

278/236/42 

113/110/ 

3 

126/120/ 

6 

143/132/11 

166/149/17 

192/169/23 

112/109/ 

3 

124/118/ 

6 

138/130/  8 

157/144/13 

178/161/17 

116/116/ 

0 

131/132/ 

0 

146/148/  0 

164/168/  0 

177/183/  0 

133/131/ 

2 

163/160/ 

3 

197/192/  5 

234/229/  5 

262/260/  2 

1 

148/146/ 

2 

173/170/  3 

202/197/  5 

222/218/  4 

105/104/ 

1 

111/108/ 

3 

118/112/  6 

125/118/  7 

130/121/  9 

118/118/ 

0 

136/134/ 

2 

153/152/  1 

174/172/  2 

188/187/  1 

114/115/ 

0 

127/129/ 

0 

141/1  A/1/  n 
1    1  /  1  *+*+/  u 

1  O  /  /  1  D  1  /  u 

1  DO/  I/O/  U 

122/117/ 

5 

143/133/10 

169/152/17 

203/178/25 

241/204/37 

115/110/ 

5 

128/120/ 

8 

142/129/13 

157/139/18 

167/145/22 

119/121/ 

0 

135/139/ 

0 

152/160/  0 

170/182/  0 

182/202/  0 

118/114/ 

4 

136/128/ 

8 

156/144/12 

183/164/19 

212/185/27 

108/110/ 

0 

117/120/ 

0 

126/131/  0 

136/145/  0 

144/156/  0 

120/120/ 

0 

137/138/ 

0 

155/158/  0 

173/178/  0 

186/195/  0 

113/113/ 

0 

126/126/ 

0 

140/138/  2 

157/153/  4 

169/163/  6 

105/108/ 

0 

110/118/ 

0 

117/128/  0 

124/140/  0 

129/152/  0 

111/123/ 

0 

136/151/ 

0 

164/182/  0 

215/229/  0 

255/267/  0 

112/110/ 

2 

124/120/ 

4 

136/130/  6 

150/142/  8 

159/142/  9 

106/107/ 

0 

111/114/ 

0 

117/122/  0 

123/131/  0 

127/138/  0 

111/112/ 

0 

121/122/ 

0 

131/132/  0 

141/144/  0 

148/152/  0 

137/135/ 

2 

169/166/ 

3 

205/200/  5 

242/237/  5 

269/267/  2 

147/125/22 

177/136/41 

199/142/57 

212/141/71 

195/126/69 

153/159/ 

0 

197/208/ 

0 

247/261/  0 

298/317/  0 

333/359/  0 

is  the  maximum  preferred  demand;  S  is  tlie  expected  supply;  and  G  is  tlie  percentage  difference  (gap)  between  demand  and  supply.  D,  S, 
and  G  are  all  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  1987  base  number  of  trips.  In  the  projection  base  year  of  1987,  demand  is  assumed  to  equal  supply 
with  zero  gap,  that  is,  demand  and  supply  are  in  equilibrium. 


gaps  are  presented  also  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of 
trips  in  table  18.^ 

Zeroes  in  tables  17  and  18  indicate  that  no  gaps  are 
predicted.  The  implication  of  a  "no  gap"  situation  is 
that  past  trends  extended  into  the  future  will  increase 
recreational  facilities  and  resources  at  rates  sufficient  to 
permit  Americans  to  take  as  many  recreational  trips  as 
they  prefer  at  the  1987  level  of  trip  costs.  Projected  gaps 
are  graphically  illustrated  for  selected  activities  in 
figures  41  through  46. 

Implications  of  Alternative  Rates  of 
Recreational  Opportunity  Growth 

Continuation  of  Recent  Trends 

Even  without  study,  a  person  could  accurately  surmise 
that  the  future  promises  a  mixture  of  increasing  and 

^While  data  in  tables  17  and  18  should  be  read  with  caution  (it  is 
perhaps  unrealistic,  for  example,  to  assume  that  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment of  down-hill  ski  facilities  will  continue  long  into  the  future),  this  analy- 
sis does  help  identify  potential  supply  shortfalls  warranting  attention. 


decreasing  recreational  opportunities.  But,  generaliza- 
tions cannot  so  accurately  predict  which  activities  will 
gain  and  which  will  lose  opportunities.  By  considering 
the  extension  of  recent  trends,  we  can  identify  specific 
opportunity  shifts.  For  example,  continuing  the  trends 
indicates  losses  of  remote,  roadless  and  roaded  forest  and 
of  farm  and  range  areas  available  for  recreation.  Devel- 
oped recreation  sites  will  continue  to  increase.  These  in- 
creases or  decreases  will  affect  the  expected  future 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  differently. 
Where  the  predicted  effects  are  significant,  the  shortages 
between  demand  and  supply  have  implications  for 
future  resource  management  and  research. 

Shortages  are  predicted  for  the  three  most  basic  cate- 
gories of  resources.  As  a  possible  implication  for  poli- 
cy, the  most  serious  is  the  expected  shortfall  in 
opportunities  for  warm-season  trips  to  both  roadless  and 
roaded  undeveloped  areas  (fig.  47).  Shortages  of  land- 
based  recreational  opportunities  are  predicted  to  occur 
most  dramatically  for  roaded,  partially  developed  oppor- 
tunities. These  places  provide  opportunities  for  activi- 
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Table  18.— Projected  gaps  between  preferred  demand  and  expected  supply  of  outdoor  recreational  trips  away  from  home. 


Resource  category 
and  activity 


Land 

Wildlife  observation  and  photography 

Camping  in  primitive  campgrounds 

Backpacking 

Nature  study 

Horseback  riding 

Day  hiking 

Photography 

Visiting  prehistoric  sites 

Collecting  berries,  seashells,  mushrooms,  etc. 

Collecting  firewood 

Walking  for  pleasure 

Running/jogging 

Bicycle  riding 

Driving  off-road 

Visiting  museums  and  information  centers 

Attending  special  events 

Visiting  historic  sites 

Driving  for  pleasure 

Family  gatherings 

Sightseeing 

Picnicking 

Camping  in  developed  campgrounds 

Water 

Canoeing/kayaking 
Stream/lake/ocean  swimming 
Rafting/tubing 

Rowing/paddling/other  boating 

Motorboating 

Water  skiing 

Outdoor  pool  swimming 

Snow  And  Ice 

Cross-country  skiing 
Downhill  skiing 


ties  such  as  day  hiking,  nature  study,  horseback  riding, 
and  sightseeing.  These  are  also  the  places  where  most 
types  of  hunting  and  most  other  general  forms  of  land- 
based  dispersed  recreation  occur.  In  particular,  private 
forest  and  range  lands  near  populated  areas,  as  well  as 
"close-in"  public  lands,  represent  both  a  reason  for  pos- 
sible future  shortages  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  de- 
mand growth.  Providing  adequate  future  opportunities 
for  wildlife  observation,  day  hiking,  photography,  driv- 
ing for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  and  similar  activities 
would  most  directly  address  predicted  national  supply 
shortages  for  about  75%  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  availability  of  developed  recreation  sites  responds 
more  readily  to  market  signals  than  other  types  of 
long-term  opportunities.  Thus,  planned  long-run  rate 
increases  may  be  unnecessary;  the  market  may  attract 
sufficient  investments  to  increase  the  number  of  sites. 

Demand  for  water  and  snow  and  ice  recreation  typi- 
cally has  grown  at  faster  rates  than  land-based  recrea- 
tion and  has  tended  to  receive  much  more  policy  and 
planning  attention.  But  the  magnitude  of  projected  trip 
opportunity  gaps  for  land-based  recreation  is  much 
larger  than  water  or  snow  and  ice  opportunity  gaps.  For 
example,  even  though  the  gap  for  developed  land-based 


Difference  between  demand  and  supply  in  millions 
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recreation  is  small  relative  to  that  for  dispersed  land 
recreation,  the  projected  shortage  of  developed  land  trip 
opportunities  still  is  approximately  four  times  that 
projected  for  water  and  snow  and  ice  opportunities 
combined. 

If  recent  trends  in  availability  of  facilities  and 
resources  continue,  a  relatively  small  shortage  should 
influence  water  recreational  opportunities.  Mostly,  such 
shortages  will  affect  opportunities  for  nonmotorized  lake 
and  river  activities  and  for  outdoor  pool  swimming. 
Snow-  and  ice-based  recreational  opportunity  shortages 
should  be  greatest  among  dispersed  activities  such  as 
cross-country  skiing. 

One  major  implication  of  these  findings  seems  to  be 
that  prompt  attention  is  needed  to  research  and  develop 
incentives  regarding  public  access  to  private  lands.  Con- 
tinuation of  closure  and  leasing  trends  could  have  seri- 
ous negative  consequences.  The  effects  of  these  trends 
are  certainly  being  felt  now.  Another  implication  is  that 
more  access  and  information  about  available  public  land 
near  urban  centers  are  needed.  The  most  visible  need 
does  not  seem  to  be  for  development  of  public  lands  but 
for  access,  trails,  and  information. 
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Figure  41  .—Projected  gap  between  maximum  preferred  demand  and 
expected  supply  for  day  hiking. 
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Figure  44.— Projected  gap  between  maximum  preferred  demand  and 
expected  supply  for  canoeing  and  kayaking. 
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Assumption  of  No  Growth  in  Available 
Federal  Facilities  and  Resources 

The  gaps  between  preferred  demand  and  expected 
supply  of  trip  opportunities  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section  are  conditional  upon  federal  recreational  facil- 
ities and  resources  increasing  or  decreasing  in  the  future 
at  the  same  rates  as  recent  trends.  A  different  gap  situa- 
tion would  occur  if  the  availability  of  all  facilities  and 
resources,  except  federal,  were  to  change  in  the  future 
at  the  same  rates  as  recent  trends.  With  availability  of 
federal  facilities  and  resources  held  at  current  levels,  the 
gap  between  preferred  demand  and  expected  supply 
would  widen  considerably  for  primitive  camping.  Gaps 
would  widen  slightly  for  collecting  berries,  seashells, 
and  mushrooms,  collecting  firewood,  driving  off-road, 
driving  for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  and  visiting  historic 
and  prehistoric  sites.  Gaps  would  also  widen  slightly  for 
canoeing  or  kayaking,  and  rafting  after  the  year  2020. 
Downhill  skiing  would  have  a  relatively  large  gap  be- 
cause such  a  large  percentage  of  the  opportunity  has 
been  developed  on  national  forests. 

For  many  other  activities,  however,  gaps  would  be 
reduced  if  federal  facilities  and  resources  were  to  be  held 
constant,  since  some  recent  trends  actually  show 
declines  in  resources  and  facilities.  Holding  facilities 
and  resources  at  current  levels  implies  a  gain  compared 
to  continuation  of  recent  trends.  Holding  resources  and 
facilities  at  current  levels  also  implies  increased  invest- 
ments beyond  those  currently  planned.  For  example,  the 
gap  between  preferred  demand  and  expected  supply  for 
cross-country  skiing  would  be  eliminated  by  maintain- 
ing existing  levels  of  opportunities  because  there  would 
be  no  competing  uses,  road  closures,  or  development  to 
decrease  the  cross-country  skiing  opportunity  base.  Gaps 
would  also  move  toward  elimination  by  a  moderate 
amount  for  the  land-based  activities  of  backpacking,  and 
wildlife  observation  and  photography.  Gaps  would  begin 
to  close  slightly  for  day  hiking,  horseback  riding,  and 
nature  study. 

Resource  Availability  Growth  Rates 
Needed  to  Satisfy  Preferred  Demand 

Of  potential  interest  in  planning  future  resource 
management  and  policy  are  the  growth  rates  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  resources  that  would  be  needed  to 
satisfy  projected  future  preferred  demand.  A  high  rate^ 
of  recreational  facility  and  resource  growth,  about  1% 
per  year,  would  be  needed  to  satisfy  maximum  preferred 
demand  for  day  hiking,  bicycling,  running  and  jogging, 
driving  off-road,  driving  for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  visit- 
ing museums,  and  visiting  historic  and  prehistoric  sites, 
as  well  as  downhill  skiing. 

A  medium  rate^°  of  recreational  facility  and  resource 
growth,  about  0.5%  per  year,  would  be  needed  to  satisfy 

high  rate  of  recreational  facility  and  resource  growth  is  defined  as 
growth  approximately  equal  to  the  expected  growth  rate  of  population 
1 2  years  and  older  to  2040:  slightly  less  than  1  %  annually,  or  a  total  growth 
of  about  43%  by  2040. 

medium  rate  of  public  recreational  facility  and  resource  growth  is 
approximately  one-half  of  the  expected  population  growth  rate:  about 
0.5%  annually,  or  a  total  growth  of  about  22%. 
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Figure  47.— Projebted  indexes  of  outdoor  recreation  demand, 
supply,  and  shortages  by  category,  2000  and  2040. 

preferred  demand  for  developed  and  primitive  camping, 
backpacking,  picnicking,  family  gatherings,  walking  for 
pleasure,  collecting  firewood,  collecting  berries,  sea- 
shells,  and  mushrooms,  horseback  riding,  and  photog- 
raphy plus  canoeing  or  kayaking,  water  skiing,  rowing/ 
paddling/other  boating,  sailing,  and  lake,  river,  or  ocean 
swimming,  as  well  as  cross-country  skiing. 

Maximum  preferred  demand  for  nature  study  and 
wildlife  observation  and  photography  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  0.25%  growth  of  recreational  facilities  and 
resources  per  year.  A  low  growth  rate^^  of  recreational 
facility  and  resource  will  also  satisfy  maximum  preferred 
demand  for  motorboating  and  rafting. 


Wilderness 
Demand  and  Supply  Outlook 

Assessment  of  "demand"  for  wilderness  is  a  difficult 
task  since  it  involves  many  possible  uses,  some  of  which 
do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  traditional  measures. 
Public  use  of  and  benefits  from  wilderness  occur  both 
on-  and  off-site.  That  is,  visitors  may  travel  to  a  wilder- 
ness area  for  on-site  recreation  activities  such  as  back- 
packing or  fishing.  They  may  also  travel  to  wilderness 
for  on-site  uses  such  as  research,  human  development, 
or  for  spiritual  purposes.  All  these  uses  involve  a  phys- 
ical presence  of  the  user  at  the  wilderness  area. 

Alternatively,  some  forms  of  wilderness  use  do  not 
require  an  on-site  visit  yet  benefits  are  derived  as  surely 
as  the  recreational  backpacker  or  those  seeking  a 
spiritual  experience  derive  benefits.  These  benefits  in- 
clude simply  knowing  that  wilderness  exists  and  that 
it  will  be  available  for  future  generations.  Off-site 
benefits  may  also  be  derived  by  assigning  an  intrinsic 
value  to  wilderness — wilderness  for  wilderness'  sake. 
All  Americans,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  derive  value 
from  wilderness  because  it  helps  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment, whether  it  is  protecting  the  diversity  of  plant  and 

low  rate  of  public  recreational  facility  and  resource  growth  is  de- 
fined as  approximately  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  growth  rate: 
slightly  less  than  0.25%  annually,  or  a  total  growth  of  about  11%. 
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animal  life  or  maintaining  clean  air  and  water.  Research 
and  monitoring  conducted  in  wilderness  improve  land 
management  and  quality  of  life. 

The  growth  rate  in  on-site  recreational  use  of  wilder- 
ness has  appEirently  leveled  off  over  recent  years  follow- 
ing several  decades  of  very  rapid  growth.  Whether  this 
recent  trend  will  continue  is  unclear,  but  it  is  probably 
tied  to  a  changing  national  demographic  profile.  Though 
less  measurable  at  this  time,  the  on-site  use  of  wilder- 
ness for  certain  nonrecreational  purposes  may  not  fol- 
low strict  demographic  trends.  And,  other  off-site  uses 
of  wilderness,  particularly  those  that  support  the  quali- 
ty of  the  environment  in  which  we  live,  will  likely  never 
diminish. 

Assessment  of  the  "supply"  of  wilderness  is  also 
challenging  since  the  act  of  designating  wilderness  acre- 
age does  not  necessarily  translate  into  the  production 
of  wilderness  experiences.  Wilderness  character  is  often 
quite  fragile  and  may  be  threatened  from  overuse,  espe- 
cially recreational  use  within  an  area  but  also  from 
sources  outside  an  area.  Further,  because  of  the  many 
purposes  of  wilderness,  not  all  areas  within  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS),  nor  every 
acre  of  any  single  wilderness  area,  are  available  for  all 
uses.  Recent  legislation  has  begun  to  more  specifically 
stipulate  some  of  the  more  important  uses  for  new 
wilderness  areas. 

Because  the  NWPS  is  composed  of  federal  lands  only, 
wilderness  areas  are  not  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  nation.  Unlike  local  and  state  parks,  wilderness 
areas  exist  where  available  undisturbed  lands  are,  and 
they  cannot  be  flexibly  located  to  meet  the  recreational 
or  environmental  needs  of  any  certain  local  population. 
Most  designated  wilderness  is  located  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  predominantly  in  Alaska.  As  a  result,  for 
much  of  the  nation's  population,  using  a  wilderness  area 
for  recreation  takes  much  more  travel  time  and  money 
than  would  be  required  to  use  state  or  local  recreational 
areas.  Also,  the  ability  to  preserve  ecosystems,  cleeir  air, 
and  clean  water  favors  the  western  half  of  the  nation. 

Additional  acreage  has  been  identified  with  the  poten- 
tial to  become  designated  wilderness,  most  of  it  located 
in  western  states  and  Alaska.  Some  of  these  potential 
wilderness  areas  would  add  to  or  strengthen  the  diver- 
sity of  the  ecosystems  represented  in  the  NWPS,  partic- 
ularly warm  and  cold  desert  ecotypes.  However,  because 
they  are  not  federal  lands,  other  ecotypes,  such  as  prairie 
grasslands,  are  not  well  represented  now  and  may  never 
be. 


General  Observations  Concerning 
Projected  Demand  and  Supply  Imbalances 

What  are  the  policy  implications  if  recent  trends  of 
resource  and  facility  availability  continue  into  future 
years?  And,  what  Eire  the  management  implications  of 
the  imbalances  that  may  result  between  what  people 
would  prefer  to  do  and  what  they  are  able  to  do?  Last- 
ly, what  are  similar  policy  implications  for  wilderness 
management?  A  continuation  of  recent  trends  implies 


commitments  to  current  policies  and  current  levels  of 
public  spending  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  gaps  be- 
tween future  demand  and  supply  may  widen  consider- 
ably for  some  activities  without  a  change  of  budgets  and 
spending.  In  some  cases,  federal  and  state  spending 
levels  have  been  decreasing.  For  other  activities,  future 
demand/supply  gaps  are  more  likely  to  be  negligible  to 
modest.  Whatever  the  impact,  however,  continued  sub- 
stcuitial  public  sector  spending  will  be  necessary  if  recre- 
ation and  wilderness  opportunity  trends  are  to  continue. 

Deviating  from  past  trends  can  involve  even  more 
changes  in  public  budgets  and  private  investments. 
Without  deviating  from  past  public  sector  trends,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  some  undesirable  consequences  will 
occur  and  benefits  may  be  foregone.  But,  even  a  small 
change  to  address  projected  gaps  may  mean  many  mil- 
lions of  additional  dollars.  The  alternative  future  facil- 
ity and  resource  growth  scenarios  presented  above 
indicate  various  federal  supply  alternatives  from  minor 
decreases  to  an  over  40%  increase  through  2040.  Even 
a  decision  to  maintain  all  facilities  and  resources  at  their 
current  quantity  and  quality  would  result  in  a  major  shift 
away  from  some  of  the  decreases  in  facilities  and 
resources  experienced  since  the  1970's. 

If  projections  for  natural  resoin-ce-based  outdoor  recre- 
ation are  indicative  of  the  future,  national  forests,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  along  with  other  public  and  private 
lands,  must  be  managed  more  intensively  for  dispersed 
recreation.  Primitive  camping  and  backpacking,  hiking 
and  horseback  riding,  nature  study,  and  wildlife  obser- 
vation are  all  projected  to  experience  large  shortages, 
particularly  in  the  East.  An  increase  in  public  awareness 
of  recreational  opportunities,  improvement  in  roads  and 
trails,  an  increase  in  interpretive  and  educational 
programs,  management  to  reduce  hazards  and  improve 
safety,  and  protection  of  natural,  historical,  and  pre- 
historic sites  and  features  will  all  be  needed.  These 
management  objectives  are  manpower  intensive  and  will 
require  extensive  education  and  training.  If  demand 
grows  as  projected,  identification  of  heretofore  unused 
sites  and  areas  and  perhaps  purchasing  additional  acre- 
age will  also  become  necessary.  Partnerships  with  other 
public  and  private  entities  will  be  essential.  These  ob- 
jectives will  require  careful  budget  examination,  and 
large  increases  may  be  needed  to  eliminate  gaps.  A  much 
larger  effort  would  be  needed  in  land  resource  manage- 
ment and  protection  relative  to  water  or  snow  and  ice 
resources. 

Along  with  resource  allocation  and  management 
objectives,  associated  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental implications  will  remain  important.  For  example, 
providing  opportunities  near  urban  areas  meets  the 
majority  of  the  American  population's  demand.  If 
urbanization  and  migration  patterns  continue,  more  than 
three  out  of  every  four  Americans  will  continue  to  reside 
in  urban  areas  in  the  future.  Most  v^dll  be  bom  and  reared 
in  a  city  and  will  have  little  knowledge  of  or  sensitivity 
to  natural  environments.  Without  a  public  effort  to  in- 
crease outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  awareness  and 
supply  in  urban  areas,  the  level  of  urban  population  in- 
terest in  a  number  of  outdoor  activities  may  decline. 
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In  contrast,  however,  demand  for  other  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  may  increase  substantially  as  urban  resi- 
dents seek  an  "escape"  or  diversion  from  the  pressures 
of  urban  life.  Models  and  projections  typically  do  not 
adequately  account  for  such  "preference"  changes. 
Blacks  participate  far  less  than  whites  in  a  number  of  out- 
door activities  and  tend  to  use  state  and  federal  lands  for 
day  use  more  often  than  other  ethnic  groups  (Hartmann 
and  Overdevest  in  press).  Because  blacks  are  more  con- 
centrated in  central  cities,  they  have  a  much  lower  effec- 
tive supply  of  opportunities  available  to  them. 

Also,  though  opportunities  will  be  available  on  private 
land  to  help  satisfy  projected  gaps,  landowners  are  like- 
ly to  charge  a  fee  for  use  and  to  post  their  land  against 
certain  (or  all)  activities.  Thus,  opportunities  will  be  par- 
ticularly limited  for  low-income  people  who  may  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  private  lands  use. 

The  elderly  may  face  even  more  severe  shortages  of 
preferred  activities,  including  nature  study,  photography, 
walking,  and  other  low-cost,  less  strenuous  activities. 
This  situation  may  challenge  resource  managers  to  pro- 
vide recreation  opportunities  for  the  elderly.  Disabled 
populations  also  often  experience  difficulties  in  using 
many  sites. 

The  projections  presented  in  this  chapter  are  based  on 
assumptions  about  the  future  and  build  from  emerging 
trends.  A  trend  discussed  in  chapter  II  showed  that 
people  are  now  taking  more  frequent  but  shorter  trips  for 
almost  all  activities.  Thus,  growth  of  trip  demand  is  up 
and  continuing  to  grow;  but,  this  growth  has  a  crucial 
relationship  to  availability  of  opportunities.  Research  has 
clearly  demonstrated  this  dependence  as  has  the  model- 
ing done  for  this  Assessment.  When  viewed  from  this 
context,  future  consumption  will  not  only  depend  on  the 
value  of  time,  preferences,  income,  and  other  factors  but 
also  on  availability  of  opportunities,  which  mainly  de- 
termines household  trip  costs.  A  recreation  trip  is  wide- 
ly considered  the  appropriate  consumer  unit  in  outdoor 
recreation.  Therefore,  future  trip  consumption  is  depend- 
ent on  both  demand-side  and  supply-side  changes,  in- 
cluding both  provider  and  consumer  technology.  Several 
previous  studies  of  outdoor  recreation  have  based  their 
conclusions  mainly  on  demand-side  changes.  This  ap- 
proach leaves  out  the  important  effects  that  altering  quan- 
tities of  opportunities  can  have.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
choices.  One  choice  is  to  have  either  more  or  less  out- 
door recreational  and  wilderness  opportunities.  This  As- 
sessment provides  some  tools  and  results  to  indicate  that 
choices  made  about  future  availabilities  of  opportunities 
can  have  important  consequences. 

One  of  the  more  important  recreation  demand-side 
trends  concerns  the  value  of  time,  which  may  not  be 
adequately  accounted  for  here.  Leisure  (nonwork,  unobli- 


gated time)  has  declined  37%  in  the  last  15  years  while 
the  marginal  value  of  time  has  risen.  Meanwhile,  recre- 
ation, as  a  proportion  of  leisure,  has  increased  since  the 
early  1970's.  The  interpretation  of  this,  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  increasing  value  of  time,  is  that  individual  recre- 
ation demand,  in  general,  is  strongly  inelastic.  Also,  in 
the  future,  older  people  will  recreate  more  than  older 
Americans  in  past  decades  because  recreation  will  have 
been  a  more  prominent  part  of  their  younger  lives.  The 
aggregate  demand  picture  is  somewhat  different  than  a 
per  capita  or  individual  demand  picture;  and,  certain- 
ly, demand  growth  is  highly  variable  among  activities. 
All  of  these  emerging  trends  will  need  to  be  monitored 
carefully.  As  we  learn  more,  adjustments  in  predictions 
and  policies  should  follow. 

Traditional  quantitative  trend  analysis  of  the  wilder- 
ness supply  provides  little  insight  into  the  future  avail- 
ability of  wilderness  or  the  degree  to  which  it  will  meet 
national  demands  for  wilderness  outputs.  Such  changes 
£ire  politically  determined  and  depend  upon  Congress 
for  allocation  and  federal  agencies  for  management  after 
designation. 

Assuming  that  Congress  continues  to  periodically  add 
wilderness  acreage  on  a  state-by-state  basis  throughout 
the  next  decade,  the  recreational  supply  of  wilderness, 
in  general,  may  be  adequate  in  terms  of  a  national  per 
capita  acreage.  However,  the  resulting  distribution  of  the 
wilderness  will  require  more  time  and  energy  by  Ameri- 
cans to  gain  access  to  it,  particularly  among  those  living 
in  the  East.  Even  if  lands  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  to  become  eligible  for 
wilderness  status,  they,  too,  are  nearly  all  within  the 
western  United  States. 

Without  more  specific  legislative  direction  to  (and 
policies  from)  federal  agencies,  many  nonrecreational 
opportunities  may  continue  to  be  underutilized  or  even 
compromised  due  to  inherent  conflicts  among  wilder- 
ness uses. 

Without  a  plan  to  build  the  NWPS  with  specific  ob- 
jectives for  ecosystem  representation,  some  of  the  few 
remaining  examples  of  unrepresented  ecotypes  may  be 
lost.  Both  the  supply  and  demand  for  recreation  and 
wilderness  are  shifting  as  a  result  of  changing  demo- 
graphic patterns.  There  are,  however,  no  overall  trends 
regarding  anticipated  gaps.  What  can  be  stressed  is  the 
need  for  accurate  monitoring  of  changes,  all  the  while 
trying  to  improve  measurement  to  address  discrepancies 
between  demand  and  supply.  In  the  case  of  wilderness, 
it  is  especially  important  to  develop  better  measurement 
concepts  to  account  for  values,  such  as  biodiversity, 
which  are  difficult  to  quantify. 
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CHAPTER  V:  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  DEMAND-SUPPLY  COMPARISONS 


Introduction 

The  human  ecology  paradigm  (Hawley  1950,  Mick- 
lin  and  Choldin  1984,  Park  1915,  Theodorson  1961) 
provides  the  framework  for  this  chapter's  examination 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  environmental  implications 
of  the  findings  and  predictions  presented  thus  far.  The 
human  ecology  paradigm  relates  populations  to  their 
changing  environments.  As  used  here,  it  points  to  the 
consequences  of  continuing  or  changing  trends  in  rec- 
reation and  wilderness  opportunities  and  resources. 
Interdependence  among  the  paradigm's  three  major 
components,  the  human  population  (social),  production 
and  distribution  (economic),  and  the  natural  (environ- 
mental), is  examined.  Demand  and  supply  trends  are 
also  considered  in  order  to  identify  implications  for 
forest  and  range  resources  planning,  management, 
policy,  and  research. 

This  chapter  builds  upon  and  adds  dimension  to  the 
previous  four  chapters  which  describe  current  and 
projected  demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  wilderness  opportunities  in  the  United  States.  De- 
mand and  supply  is  influenced  by  social,  market,  and 
governmental  actions.  In  chapter  III,  "expected  supply" 
was  projected  as  the  most  likely  outcome  of  the  recent 
trends  in  availabilities  of  recreation  and  wilderness  op- 
portunities. In  light  of  this  possible  future,  this  chapter 
addresses  three  specific  objectives: 

1.  Identify  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
implications  to  today's  society  of  the  current  avail- 
abilities and  distributions  of  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness opportunities; 

2.  Assess  the  implications  of  trip  and  visitation 
growth  that  would  likely  result  if  recent  trends  in 
availabilities  of  opportunities  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue; and 

3.  Describe  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
changes  that  would  likely  occur  if  sufficient  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  were  provided  to 
eliminate  gaps  between  the  amount  the  American 
population  would  like  to  consume  and  the  amount 
they  could  consume  if  recent  trends  continue. 

One  section  each  is  focused  on  primary  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  factors  or  concerns  which  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  future  recreation  demand  and 
supply  changes.  Possible  gains  or  losses  to  society  rep- 
resented by  these  changes  are  discussed.  Implications 
of  the  supply  and  demand  for  wilderness  are  also 
presented. 


Situation  Summary 

Americans  will  continue  to  pursue  their  individual 
outdoor  recreation  interests  into  the  next  century.  Some 
activities  will  gain  popularity  and  others  will  lose;  trend 


analysis  helps  identify  which  direction  given  activities 
will  go.  If  the  present  trends  in  declining  public  land 
acquisition  and  private  land  closures  continue,  they  will 
exacerbate  an  already  disparate  situation  of  accessibili- 
ty. Not  all  segments  of  the  American  population  have 
equal  access  to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  Geo- 
graphic distribution  of  people  and  resources,  income 
levels,  usable  leisure  time,  and  other  factors  all  prevent 
equal  access,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Crowd- 
ing, already  common  in  the  East,  can  be  expected  to 
worsen  unless  more  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
are  provided  at  a  pace  that  matches  the  growth  in  de- 
mand. If  current  trends  continue,  enough  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities  will  be  developed  to  prevent 
shortages  in  supply  for  some  activities  but  not  all. 

Social  Implications:  Changes, 
Imbalances,  and  Benefits 

Outdoor  recreation  typically  involves  people  interact- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  a  natural  setting.  Some  seg- 
ments of  the  population  use  natural  resources  for 
recreation  at  higher  rates  and  in  different  ways  than 
others  do.  This  section  examines  emerging  social  trends 
in  recreation  contexts,  the  imbalances  of  opportunities 
that  exist  among  various  societal  groups,  and  social 
benefits  accrued  through  participation  in  recreation. 

Major  Social  Trends  and  the  Role  of  Recreation 

Demographic  trends  point  to  intensifying  stress  on 
U.S.  society.  These  trends  include  greater  numbers  of 
immigrants  to  be  assimilated  into  society,  more  single- 
parent  families  and  female-headed  households,  more  fa- 
milies below  the  poverty  level,  and  an  aging  population. 
Participation  in  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  ac- 
tivities may  help  ease  social  tensions  resulting  from 
these  demographic  trends.  Failure  to  provide  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  could  allow  more  stress  to  af- 
fect individuals,  families,  and  society.  These  trends  also 
add  support  to  the  assertion  that  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities at  the  urban  and  local  level  are  likely  to  be 
even  more  important  in  the  future.  Immigrants  usually 
settle  in  cities,  and  those  who  are  single-parent  families 
and  poor  are  likely  to  have  more  difficulty  traveling  long 
distances  to  seek  recreation  opportunities. 

Godbey  (1986)  summarized  eight  major  societal  trends 
that  are  expected  to  affect  recreation  and  leisure  behav- 
ior. They  are:  (1)  greater  generational  heterogeneity;  (2) 
aging  baby  boom  generation;  (3)  changing  household 
composition;  (4)  increasing  elderly  population;  (5)  de- 
creasing leisure  time;  (6)  increasing  economic  restraint; 
(7)  changing  female  work  roles;  and  (8)  increasing  in- 
stitutionalization of  leisure.  O'Leary  (1985)  summarized 
six  major  social  trends  of  the  1980 's  that  are  expected 
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to  significantly  impact  the  American  population  and 
recreation  situations  in  the  future:  (1)  increased  politi- 
cal conflict;  (2)  increased  technological  advances  and 
innovations;  (3)  increased  "experience  erosion";  (4)  in- 
creased depreciative  behavior;  (5)  changing  leisure 
activity  patterns;  and  (6)  increased  social  displacement. 
Cordell  et  al.  (1989)  identified  other  major  trends  includ- 
ing (1)  shifting  political  power;  (2)  increasing  self  de- 
termination; (3)  increasing  value  of  time;  (4)  rapidly 
changing  racial  and  ethnic  mix;  (5)  nev\^  population 
shifts;  (6)  reduced  attachment  to  the  "land";  and  (7)  in- 
creasing regionalization. 

These  societal  trends  are  sure  to  influence  public 
recreational  patterns  and  will  likely  shift  the  relative  im- 
portance of  recreation  in  American  lifestyles.  Trends 
away  from  the  traditional  family  structure  to  more  dual- 
income  as  well  as  single-parent  households,  and  the 
overall  decline  in  leisure,  indicate  that  short,  close-to- 
home  trips  will  increasingly  displace  the  extended 
vacation  as  a  leisure  norm.  The  combination  of  an  aging 
population,  advances  in  technology,  and  an  emphasis 
on  health  and  fitness  indicate  the  potentially  increasing 
importance  of  recreation  activities  to  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled.  The  apparent  declining  importance  of  the 
traditional  family  structure  may  indicate  increasing  im- 
portance of  other  aspects  of  life.  Decisions  concerning 
when,  or  whether,  to  have  children  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  careers  also  influence  recreation  patterns. 
Technological  innovations  indicate  that  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  recreation  opportunities  will  be  available  generat- 
ing new  market  segments,  more  diverse  management 
challenges,  and  potentially  increased  conflicts  among 
resource  users.  As  litigation  becomes  more  common 
throughout  society,  so  too  will  the  increase  in  the  recre- 
ation setting.  A  proliferation  of  lawsuits  has  already 
begun  and  has  caused  some  recreation  areas  to  close  or 
withdraw  services  for  fear  of  litigation. 

Such  social  trends,  linked  to  recreation  trends,  indi- 
cate that  the  mix  of  popular  recreational  activities  will 
likely  become  more  diverse,  with  increasing  importance 
attached  to  those  activities  which  are  popular  with  the 
elderly  and  those  which  can  be  consumed  with  small 
investments  of  increasingly  scarce  time.  Those  recrea- 
tion areas  close  to  large  population  centers  also  will  be 
proportionately  more  heavily  impacted. 

Uneven  Availability  of  Recreational  Opportunities 

American  society  is  not  homogeneous.  It  is  made  up 
of  many  different  groups,  reflecting  various  mixes  of 
social  factors  and  values.  One  individual  can  belong  to 
many  groups.  Recreational  opportunities  and  participa- 
tion vary  across  these  groups.  The  most  important  factors 
defining  social  groups,  as  related  to  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  participation,  are  age,  sex,  education,  race/ 
ethnicity,  income,  and  rural/urban  residence.  Each  of 
these  factors  and  their  relationship  to  recreational  op- 
portunities and  participation  will  be  discussed  below. 
For  analysis  purposes  in  these  discussions,  representa- 
tive "communities"  across  the  United  States  with  dif- 


ferent social  characteristics  were  defined  to  allow 
comparisons  of  the  available  local  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  intent  of  this  analysis  is  to  identify  exist- 
ing unevenness  of  availability  across  social  groups. 

Age. — Age  is  an  important  stratifying  variable  in 
American  society  (Neugarten  and  Hagestad  1976).  Find- 
ings from  the  Public  Area  Recreation  Visitor  Study 
(PARVS)  presented  in  chapter  II  illustrate  how  partici- 
pation in  outdoor  recreation  varies  by  age.  Young  peo- 
ple who  commonly  participate  in  more  strenuous 
activities  shift  to  less  strenuous  activities  with  advancing 
age.  In  later  years,  participation  rates  drop  to  very  low 
levels  and  sometimes  cease  altogether.  Water  skiing, 
sledding,  and  other  winter  outdoor  recreation  can  be 
considered  primarily  a  young  person's  activity,  while 
nature  study, -photography,  walking,  and  other  less 
strenuous  activities  are  more  common,  but  not  unique 
to,  the  elderly.  Approximately  11%  of  all  Americans 
were  over  65  in  1982;  however,  a  projected  19%  of  the 
total  population  will  be  elderly  by  the  year  2025  (Bureau 
of  the  Census  1983). 

Comparing  the  age  characteristics  of  U.S.  communi- 
ties with  the  effective  amount  and  location  of  recreation 
opportunities  (see  chapter  HI)  available  to  those  commu- 
nities produced  some  interesting  and  important  results. 
Those  communities  with  higher  percentages  of  people 
under  age  5  had  significantly  higher  effective  supply  in- 
dices for  most  types  of  recreation  opportunities.  Other 
differences  in  effective  opportunities  also  existed  de- 
pending on  the  general  age  distribution  among  commu- 
nities. This  finding  may  indicate  that  families  with 
young  children  have  a  propensity  to  live  in  areas  with 
more  nearby  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

In  general,  population  age  differences  among  the  iden- 
tified communities  had  little  relation  to  differences  in 
participation  in  outdoor  recreation.  This  suggests  a 
higher  importance  of  age-related  physical  barriers  as  op- 
posed to  age-related  differences  in  availability  of  oppor- 
tunities. The  incidence  of  barriers  as  a  deterrent  to 
recreation  participation  is  becoming  better  recognized 
as  more  research  results  become  known. 

Gender.— Males  and  females  differed  in  total  rates  of 
participation  and  in  types  of  activities.  The  participa- 
tion rates  of  males  in  activities  such  as  driving  off-road 
vehicles,  backpacking,  primitive  camping,  canoeing  or 
kayaking,  water  skiing,  and  especially  all  forms  of  hunt- 
ing were  much  higher  than  those  of  females.  Females, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  often  engaged  in  horseback 
riding,  walking  for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  and  pic- 
nicking. A  comparison  of  male  and  female  differences 
in  participation  between  the  1982-83  National  Recrea- 
tion Survey  and  the  1985-87  PARVS  suggests  that  these 
gender  differences  have  remained  relatively  stable  dur- 
ing the  1980's. 

Comparing  communities  with  different  gender  ratios 
showed  women  had  fewer  recreation  opportunities  than 
did  men  for  most  land  classifications  and  even  more  so 
across  snow-  and  ice-based  categories.  Using  a  similar 
comparison  for  recreation  participation,  participation 
differences  were  found  depending  on  the  type  of  activ- 
ity. Gender  differentiation  appears  to  manifest  itself  in 
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both  outdoor  recreation  participation  and  available  op- 
portunities. Some  of  these  differences  in  opportunities 
between  male  and  female  may  be  important. 

Education. — Education  is  one  of  the  primary  deter- 
minants of  "life  changes"  in  society  (Weber  1956). 
Educational  differences  in  recreation  participation  have 
been  illustrated  earlier  in  the  findings  of  this  Assess- 
ment. Backpacking,  nature  study  and  photography, 
camping  in  primitive  campgrounds,  walking  for  pleas- 
ure, sightseeing,  picnicking,  and  canoeing  and  kayak- 
ing were  among  the  activities  associated  with  higher 
educational  levels.  Also,  changes  in  participation  by  var- 
ious educational  levels  seemed  to  have  occurred  over 
time. 

The  analysis  also  compared  available  effective  recre- 
ation opportunity  among  communities  with  different 
overall  educational  attainment.  Results  varied  depend- 
ing on  the  characteristics  of  the  recreation  resource  con- 
sidered. For  all  land  recreation  opportunities,  and  most 
water  opportunities,  communities  with  more  than  55% 
of  their  adults  being  high  school  graduates  had  much 
higher  effective  opportunity  index  values  than  did  com- 
munities where  less  than  55%  of  the  adults  were  high 
school  graduates.  Opportunities  for  snow-  and  ice-based 
recreation  was  much  higher  in  those  communities  with 
high  percentages  of  high  school  graduates  and  college- 
educated  individuals. 

For  10  out  of  12  types  of  recreational  opportunities, 
the  supply  per  capita  was  greatest  among  communities 
with  higher  education  levels.  The  exceptions  were  for 
developed  water  recreation  opportunities  for  which  sup- 
ply availability  was  not  significantly  different  across 
education  levels,  and  nonmotorized  water  opportunities 
for  which  communities  with  the  lowest  levels  of  educa- 
tion, had  the  greatest  effective  supply  per  capita. 

Race  and  ethnicity. — Race  and  ethnic  groups  differed 
in  outdoor  recreation  opportunity  and  participation. 
Analysis  of  the  effective  availability  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities compared  to  racial  distribution  showed  signifi- 
cant differences.  For  example,  communities  with  higher 
Hispanic  populations  showed  high  effective  supply  for 
almost  all  types  of  recreation  opportunities.  Communi- 
ties with  greater  than  90%  white  population  also  showed 
high  opportunity  index  values  but  for  only  half  the  recre- 
ation land  types  considered.  In  contrast,  communities 
with  a  proportionately  high  black  population  showed 
low  opportunity  indices.  This  finding  has  greatest  im- 
plications for  considering  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
opportunities  for  black  populations,  currently  the  largest 
racial/ethnic  minority  group  in  the  United  States. 

In  almost  every  outdoor  recreation  activity,  the  total 
percentage  of  whites  participating  one  or  more  times  an- 
nually exceeded  that  of  all  considered  minorities.  Blacks 
have  continued  to  be  very  underrepresented  in  back- 
packing, horseback  riding,  driving  off-road,  primitive 
camping,  developed  camping,  canoeing,  water  skiing, 
sailing,  and  all  snow-  and  ice-based  activities.  Black  un- 
derrepresentation  in  these  activities  appears  to  have  been 
relatively  stable  in  recent  history.  Communities  with 
high  percentages  of  whites  had  significantly  higher  par- 
ticipation indices  for  remote  water  activities  and  for  all 


snow-  and  ice-based  activities.  But,  these  same  commu- 
nities had  low  participation  indices  for  developed  land 
and  developed  water  activities.  This  finding  was  re- 
versed for  communities  with  high  percentages  of  blacks. 

The  above  information  suggests  a  need  to  address  the 
issue  of  low  minority  participation.  Underrepresentation 
by  minorities  may  have  negative  implications  for  race 
and  ethnic  assimilation  into  the  larger  American  socie- 
ty. Clearly,  inadequate  availability  of  opportunities  may 
cause  low  participation;  but,  other  factors  such  as 
income,  education,  culture,  or  social  differences  may 
contribute.  This  complex  question  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  as  the  social  and  ethnic  mix  within  and 
among  communities  changes  and  as  efforts  continue  for 
improving  equal  opportunities  for  all  of  society. 

Income  level. — One  of  the  most  important  deter- 
minants of  lifestyle  choice  is  income.  Income  also  in- 
fluences recreation  (Noe  1974,  Reissman  1954).  The  ana- 
lyses for  this  Assessment  indicated,  for  example,  that 
the  highest  participation  in  backpacking  existed  among 
both  the  highest  and  lowest  income  groups.  Participa- 
tion rates  in  nature  study,  photography,  walking  for 
pleasure,  sightseeing,  canoeing,  water  skiing,  sailing, 
cross-country  skiing,  and  downhill  skiing  were  higher 
among  high-income  levels. 

Communities  with  more  families  below  the  poverty 
level  had  significantly  lower  participation  in  all  snow- 
and  ice-based  activities.  These  same  communities  had 
significantly  higher  participation  in  motorized  land- 
based  recreation  activities. 

In  this  analysis,  both  the  percent  of  families  and  the 
percent  of  individuals  under  the  poverty  level  were  ex- 
amined. Overall,  communities  with  more  low-income 
residents  had  greater  effective  per  capita  supply  of  de- 
veloped and  partially  developed  land  opportunities  and 
more  opportunities  associated  with  remote  rivers  and 
lakes.  Roaded  land  and  nonmotorized  water  recreation 
opportunities  were  more  available  to  low  income  com- 
munities, but  snow  and  ice  opportunities  were  less  avail- 
able. No  significant  differences  were  found  for  other 
opportunity  classifications. 

Urban  or  rural  residence. — Previous  research  and  this 
Assessment  have  shown  that  outdoor  recreation  partic- 
ipation varies  between  rural  and  urban  communities. 
Rural  communities  have  tended  to  participate  more  in 
hunting  and  off-road  driving.  Urban  populations  tend 
to  participate  more  in  sailing  and  cross-country  and 
downhill  skiing.  These  rural  and  urban  differences  have 
remained  relatively  stable  over  time.  However,  if  in- 
creased population  movement  to  rural  communities  and 
exurbs  continues,  these  differences  may  become  less 
pronounced.  At  present,  the  participation  differences 
seem  mostly  due  to  differences  in  opportunities  avail- 
able between  rural  and  urban  populations. 

Comparison  of  the  effective  recreational  opportunity 
between  these  communities  showed  that  urban  dwellers 
had  less  recreation  opportunity  than  did  rural  residents, 
particularly  regarding  roaded  and  partially  developed 
lands,  intensively  developed  sites,  wild  and  remote 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  river  segments  near  roads.  The  op- 
portunities available  to  urban  populations  were,  of 
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course,  related  to  how  much  land  and  water  resources 
suitable  for  outdoor  recreation  were  still  available. 

If  urbanization  and  immigration  patterns  persist,  then 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  American  population  will 
reside  in  urban  areas  in  the  future.  This  may  mean  that 
this  growing  population  of  urban  residents  could  put 
tremendous  pressures  on  rural  areas  in  their  attempt  to 
recreate  away  from  home.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  pres- 
sure will  extend  to  areas  providing  the  most  remote  types 
of  opportunities.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  strongly 
urban  communities  contain  much  greater  proportions  of 
elderly,  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities.  These  groups  typically  fall  disproportion- 
ately into  lower  income  brackets.  In  addition  to  lower 
incomes,  urban  communities  have  more  youngsters, 
juveniles,  single-parent  families,  female-headed  house- 
holds, dual-income  families,  and  unemployed.  Oppor- 
tunities for  these  urban  populations  must  be  highly 
accessible  in  the  form  of  urban  parks  and  areas  close  to 
the  city. 


Effects  on  American  Society 

Researchers  have  found  that  individuals,  groups,  com- 
munities, regions,  and  the  nation  are  affected  to  vary- 
ing degrees  by  participation  or  nonparticipation  in 
outdoor  recreation  (Burch  1965,  1969,  1986;  Cheek  and 
Burch  1976;  Kaplan  1960).  Though  difficult  to  quanti- 
fy, such  effects  are  important.  Among  the  potential 
benefits  to  individuals  are  improved  physical  and  mental 
health,  increased  self-esteem,  a  sense  of  well-being,  and 
spiritual  growth.  Participation  in  outdoor  activities  can 
increase  family  interaction  and  foster  cohesion.  Poten- 
tial benefits  to  society  include  increased  social  solidari- 


ty, increased  ethnic  and  cultural  assimilation,  decreased 
social  deviance,  and  increased  national  pride.  Most  of 
these  benefits  can  also  be  achieved  in  ways  other  than 
through  outdoor  recreation.  While  it  is  difficult  to  quan- 
tify a  direct  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  out- 
door activity  and  many  of  the  identified  social  benefits, 
substantial  evidence  suggests  that  outdoor  recreation  is 
one  of  the  better  ways  to  improve  the  welfare  of  individ- 
uals and  society  (Ewert  1986,  Kelly  1985).  The  reverse 
is  also  true,  lack  of  opportunities  may  exacerbate  needed 
improvements  of  welfare. 

For  some  activities,  considerable  shortages  of  oppor- 
tunities will  occur.  Based  on  the  analyses  done  for  this 
Assessment,  these  shortages  are  likely  to  affect  some  seg- 
ments of  society  more  than  others.  Those  activities  with 
the  largest  predicted  shortages  are,  in  order:  sightseeing, 
day  hiking,  wildlife  observation,  photography,  and 
pleasure  driving.  These  activities  are  widely  popular 
among  all  social  groups  and  are  particularly  important 
to  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  less  affluent  members 
of  society.  If  these  shortages  come  to  pass,  as  predicted, 
these  and  perhaps  other  segments  of  society  will  not  ex- 
perience the  benefits  that  recreation  participation  offers. 

The  social  effects  of  not  having  adequate  opportuni- 
ties may  be  most  intensively  and  immediately  felt  at  the 
local  level.  Ultimately,  however,  these  effects  will  ag- 
gregate upward  to  regional  and  national  levels.  Gener- 
ally, shortfalls  in  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  will 
most  severely  affect  residents  of  metropolitan  areas 
where  many  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
people  live.  The  possible  and  sometimes  likely  effects 
of  insufficient  recreation  opportunities  on  several  impor- 
tant aspects  of  American  society  are  discussed  below. 

Family  stability. — Because  outdoor  recreation  can  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  family  interaction  and  bonding 


Family  gatherings  and  other  social  engagements  are  important  benefits  from  outdoor  recreation. 
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Society  may  benefit  from  improved  racial  and  ethnic  relations  through  recreation  participation. 


(Carlson  1979,  Holman  and  Epperson  1984,  Orthner 
1978,  Rapaport  and  Rapaport  1975,  Scheuch  1960, 
Snyder  and  Spreitzer  1973),  it  carries  the  potential  to 
improve  family  stability.  Historically,  the  primary  users 
of  public  parks  have  been  families  (Szwak  1988).  To  the 
extent  that  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are  not  as 
available  to  families  in  the  future,  family  stress  may 
increase. 

Crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. — Research  has 
show^n  that  outdoor  recreation  reduces  social  deviance 
such  as  juvenile  delinquency  and  prison  recidivism 
(Ew^ert  1986).  Thus,  inadequate  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities could  result  in  greater  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  On  the  other  hand,  outdoor  recreation 
sometimes  provides  opportunities  for  crime  and  devi- 
ant social  behavior  such  as  vandalism,  littering,  arson, 
and  theft. 

Social  bonding  and  conflict. — Outdoor  recreation  and 
wilderness  experiences  influence  the  level  of  social  par- 
ticipation and  social  group  bonding  (Burch  1986).  The 
importance  of  social  participation  for  personal  w^ell- 
being  is  w^idely  accepted  among  social  science  profes- 
sionals. Suicide  rates  are  higher  without  cohesive  social 
units  and  when  people  do  not  participate  or  interact 
within  various  social  settings  (Durkheim  1897).  How- 
ever, conflict  can  occur  in  any  social  situation,  and  out- 
door recreation  and  wilderness  uses  are  not  exceptions. 
Conflicts  between  motorized  and  nonmotorized  wild- 
land  recreationists  are  a  well-known  example.  Various 
other  competing  and  conflicting  uses  of  natural 
resources  do  and  will  create  on-site  conflicts.  Over- 
crowding will  continue  to  cause  conflict  at  some  sites, 
such  as  Whitewater  rivers,  if  greater  opportunities  are 
not  provided. 

Ethnic  and  cultural  assimilation. — Results  of  this  As- 
sessment show  clearly  that  differences  in  recreation  pat- 


terns depend,  in  part,  on  race  and  ethnicity.  A  more 
equal  distribution  of  recreation  opportunities  and  en- 
couragement of  equal  participation  among  all  races  may 
be  one  way  to  better  promote  better  interracial  under- 
standing and  to  reduce  social  friction.  Insufficient  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  for  irmnigrants  may  inhibit 
cultural  interaction  and  deter  assimilation  into  society. 

Economic  Implications 

Recreation  is  tied  in  several  important  ways  to  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  economies.  It  also  has  very 
significant  economic  efficiency  and  welfare  dimensions 
(Alward  1986,  Driver  et  al.  1987,  Peterson  and  Brown 
1986,  Stoll  1986,  Walsh  and  Loomis  1986).  Secondary 
economic  benefits  are  realized  through  increased  em- 
ployment and  personal  incomes;  investment  in  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  services;  tourist  and  provider 
spending;  regional  and  local  economic  growth  and  redis- 
tribution; and  increased  revenue  and  costs  to  local,  state, 
and  federal  government  (Kelly  1985,  Walsh  1986).  From 
economic  efficiency  and  resource  allocation  perspec- 
tives, outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  are  major  com- 
petitors for  the  use  of  forest  and  range  resources.  They 
can  also  contribute  substantially  to  national  welfare. 

In  this  section,  the  economic  implications  of  consump- 
tion growth  and  of  projected  opportunities  shortages  are 
discussed.  This  discussion  focuses  on  seven  economic 
factors  or  potential  effects:  (1)  private  sector  profits  in- 
cluding income  to  landowners;  (2)  property  values; 

(3)  recreation-related  revenues  to  the  public  sector; 

(4)  general  revenues  and  costs  to  local  governments;  (5) 
recreation  management  costs;  (6)  management  for  other 
forest  and  range  resource  uses;  and  (7)  redistribution  of 
economic  activity.  The  following  discussion  assesses 
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potential  effects  for  each  economic  factor  by  comparing 
trend  continuation  with  generating  more  recreation  op- 
portunity. The  magnitude  of  these  effects  depends  on 
the  market  share  held  by  various  recreation  types  and 
on  the  projected  most  likely  future  change  of  these 
market  shares  from  the  1987  base  to  the  year  2040. 


Profits  to  the  Private  Sector 

Land-based  recreation. — Major  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate sector  business  expansion  will  occur,  especially  in 
providing  developed  recreation  opportunities  and  as- 
sociated services.  The  market  share  for  developed  recre- 
ation is  large;  moderate  to  rapid  growth  in  demand  is 
projected.  Accelerating  private  investments  beyond  re- 
cent trends  will  generate  little  additional  profit  since 
shortfalls  below  the  public's  maximum  preferred  de- 
mand are  not  expected.  Roaded  and  partially  developed 
recreation  opportunities  also  will  offer  some  significant 
opportunities  for  private  entrepreneurs,  particularly  in 
sales  of  bicycles,  day  hiking  equipment,  sports  clothing 
and  shoes,  purchases  associated  with  sightseeing,  and 
hunting  gear.  Near-road  backcountry  recreation  is  about 
10%  of  the  outdoor  recreation  market.  With  greater  in- 
vestment than  in  the  recent  past,  more  rapid  growth  in 
equipment  demand  should  occur  for  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  wildlife  observation,  nature  study,  photography, 
and  related  activities. 

Because  wilderness  use  represents  only  about  2%  to 
3%  of  the  outdoor  recreation  market,  the  overall  eco- 
nomic effect  of  an  increase  in  designated  wilderness 
should  be  relatively  small.  A  moderate  expansion  of 
designated  wilderness  will  increase  economic  opportu- 
nities for  outfitters  and  guides.  Opportunities  for  sales 


of  backpacking  equipment  and  clothing  will  continue, 
but  a  significant  market  could  develop  for  information 
to  facilitate  wilderness  use.  The  greatest  opportunity 
seems  to  be  for  information  about  trails,  natural  areas, 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites,  and  significant  scenery. 

Water-based  recreation. — Water  recreation  opportu- 
nities will  offer  substantial  private  sector  growth  poten- 
tial. Strong  demand  for  access  to  and  accommodations 
near  water,  including  marinas,  pool  complexes,  nonpool 
swinuning  areas,  and  other  facilities,  will  continue.  Club 
memberships,  food  and  rental  concessions,  recreation 
residences,  and  equipment  sales  and  rentals  can  gener- 
ate substantial  revenues.  Sale  or  rental  of  motorboats, 
water  skis,  and  a  host  of  new  motorized  water  equipment 
can  create  moderate  potential  for  increased  private  op- 
portunities on  lakes  and  rivers  with  road  access.  Much 
of  the  revenue  from  remote  site,  nonmotorized  water 
recreation  is  likely  to  come  through  guide  and  outfitting 
services  and  through  raft  and  other  equipment  rentals. 
However,  the  percentage  of  outdoor  recreation  which 
occurs  on  remote  river  sites  is  only  6%,  limiting  its  over- 
all potential  for  economic  growth.  Investment  growth 
at  rates  greater  than  recent  trends  would  net  only  modest 
additional  profits. 

Snow  and  ice. — Though  their  current  overall  market 
share  is  less  than  1%,  winter  sports  present  an  excel- 
lent private  sector  economic  opportunity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  downhill  skiing  because  per  person 
expenditures  are  typically  quite  large.  A  substantial  in- 
crease, 259%  by  2040,  is  projected  for  downhill  skiing 
and  should  fuel  this  market.  Lodges,  resorts,  rentals, 
food,  ski  lifts,  and  instructional  services  are  highly  mar- 
ketable. Transportation  from  airports  and  metropolitan 
areas  to  winter  sports  locations  will  also  create  business 
opportunities.  Because  motorized  winter  recreation  is 


Increasing  demands  for  some  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  will  create  opportunities  for  private 

enterprise. 
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only  0.1%  of  the  total  recreation  market,  its  overall  eco- 
nomic effects  will  be  minor.  The  market  share  of  back- 
country  snow  and  ice  recreation  is  less  than  1%,  and  the 
small  market  and  widespread  availability  of  land  and 
trails  where  climate  is  favorable  limit  private  sector  op- 
portunities. The  principal  opportunities  will  occur  in 
equipment  sales  and  rentals  and  in  sales  of  winter  sports 
clothing,  with  some  additional  opportunities  in  outfit- 
ting. Acceleration  of  opportunities  for  cross-country  ski- 
ing will  increase  private  sector  profits. 

Income  to  landowners. — Income  to  landowners  from 
fees  and  leases  offers  another  opportunity  for  private  sec- 
tor profit.  Increasing  pressure  on  public  lands  for  non- 
consumptive  uses  and  closure  of  some  private  lands  will 
create  financial  opportunities  for  landowners  who  want 
to  open  their  land  to  the  public  for  daily,  seasonal,  or 
annual  fees.  Additional  income  will  be  gained  by  charg- 
ing for  some  road  and  off-road  uses.  Landowners  also 
will  have  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  the  increased 
demand  for  campsites  and  semideveloped  recreation. 
Owners  of  land  near  wilderness  and  backcountry  areas 
may  realize  some  economic  benefits  through  use  of  their 
land  as  staging  sites  for  guided  and  outfitted  trips,  for 
grazing  pack  animals,  and  as  trailhead  camps.  Land- 
owners along  lakes  and  streams  will  also  benefit  by 
charging  for  camping  and  boat  access.  For  snow  and  ice 
recreation,  opportunities  are  more  limited,  although 
some  landowners  may  be  able  to  lease  their  land  to  snow- 
mobile clubs  and  cross-country  skiing  enthusiasts. 

Property  Values 

Values  of  developed  properties  and  those  lands  with 
development  potential  neax  attractive  public  or  private 
recreation  areas  should  increase  relative  to  other  land 
values.  Rising  demands  for  recreation  using  partially  de- 
veloped and  roaded  public  and  private  areas  are  likely 
to  significantly  offset  decreases  in  the  value  of  land  for 
agriculture  in  selected  areas.  This  could  have  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  on  nural  land  prices.  Properties  which  pro- 
vide road  or  trail  access  to  public  or  private  recreation 
lands  are  likely  to  appreciate  in  value  because  recrea- 
tion opportunities  associated  with  these  lands  are  attrac- 
tive to  second-home  buyers.  Historically,  new  housing 
units  have  sold  at  higher  prices  in  areas  where  there  are 
opportunities  for  backcountry  recreation.  Also,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  lemds  located  near  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  may  increase  in  value  because  access  to 
recreation  is  an  important  factor  affecting  some  business 
location  decisions.  Increased  demand  for  wilderness  is 
likely  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  nearby  property 
values. 


Revenues  to  the  Public  Sector 

Land. — Developed  land-based  recreation  sites  offer  the 
greatest  immediate  potential  for  increased  revenue  for 
public  agencies.  Demand  for  the  use  of  developed  sites 
is  projected  to  rise  steadily  and  users  generally  are  will- 


ing to  pay  fees.  Revenues  from  direct  management  of 
sites  or  through  leasing  of  sites  to  private  concession- 
aires could  be  significant  and  substantially  defray  some 
management  costs.  Next  to  developed  sites,  motorized 
and  nonmotorized  recreation  in  roaded  and  partially  de- 
veloped forest  cuid  park  areas  represent  the  greatest  pub- 
lic sector  revenue  opportunities.  Well  designed  fee 
structures  (assuming  authority  to  charge  fees)  will  in- 
crease revenues  for  agencies  at  all  levels,  but  especially 
federal  and  state.  Charging  fees  for  use  of  wilderness  or 
nonwilderness  remote  areas  would  require  a  change  in 
policy,  and  collection  would  be  costly  unless  paid 
through  an  annual  pass  or  use  permit.  However, 
revenues  for  wilderness  or  nonwilderness  backcountry 
are  not  likely  to  cover  management  costs.  If  opportuni- 
ties for  both  developed  and  dispersed  land-based  recre- 
ation were  increased  to  the  levels  the  public  would 
prefer,  over  70  million  additional  recreational  trips 
would  result  by  2000,  more  than  400  million  by  2040. 
If  substantial  fees  were  charged,  these  increases  would 
not  occur  because  imposing  fees  would  result  in  de- 
creased consumption.  The  amount  of  this  decrease 
would  depend  upon  the  fee  level  and  other  factors. 

Water. — Since  many  lakes  and  rivers  used  in  associ- 
ation with  privately  developed  recreation  sites  are 
publicly  owned,  substantial  revenue  potential  exists. 
Motorized  and  developed-site  water  recreation  is  about 
12%  of  the  total  recreation  market  and  projected  mar- 
ket growth  is  moderate  to  high.  The  greatest  opportuni- 
ties will  come  from  permits  to  private  facility  operators 
and  fees  paid  by  individual  boaters.  Recreational  facili- 
ties, including  swimming  pools,  will  be  especially 
attractive;  but,  expansion  at  rates  about  equal  to  recent 
trends  will  be  adequate. 

Snow  and  ice. — Potential  exists  for  major  increases  in 
revenue  from  permits  for  privately-operated,  developed 
winter  recreation  sites  on  public  land.  Making  more 
public  land  available  at  rates  equal  to  recent  trends  for 
downhill  ski  areas,  if  operators  could  be  charged  fair 
market  value  for  use  of  the  public  land,  could  produce 
significant  revenues.  Fees  could  be  charged  for  use  of 
public  snowmobile  and  cross-country  ski  trails,  but  an 
expected  low  volume  of  participation  and  relatively 
small  number  of  accessible  sites  limit  these  revenue  pos- 
sibilities. For  wilderness  or  backcountry  winter  recrea- 
tion, opportunities  for  charging  fees  are  limited.  Even 
with  the  high  projected  growth  for  backcountry  winter 
recreation  (more  than  200%  in  50  years),  little  added 
public  revenues  Eire  likely.  New,  innovative,  and  pub- 
licly acceptable  means  for  charging  and  collecting  user 
fees  may  increase  revenue  possibilities  for  dispersed 
recreational  activities. 


Revenues  and  Costs  to  Local  Government 

Land. — Growth  in  land-based  recreation  will  stimu- 
late more  spending  by  local  government,  but  revenues 
from  fees  and  teixes  will  also  increase.  Expected  strong 
participation  growth  in  day  hiking,  Adsiting  historic  and 
prehistoric  sites,  running,  jogging,  bicycling,  picnick- 
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ing,  and  family  gatherings  will  heavily  pressure  local 
government  sites  and  facilities.  But,  for  these  activities, 
net  revenue  potentials  will  be  limited  by  high  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  costs.  The  development  of  per- 
manent or  second-home  residences  will  broaden  local 
property  tax  bases.  However,  for  both  developed-site 
recreation  and  home  development,  the  costs  to  locali- 
ties for  roads,  utilities,  law  enforcement,  and  health  serv- 
ices will  be  substantial  and  may  more  than  offset  revenue 
increases  in  the  short  run.  While  wilderness  and  back- 
country  users  spend  about  the  same  amount  in  local 
areas  as  do  other  kinds  of  users,  they  are  far  fewer  in 
number  and  generate  limited  total  revenues.  However, 
they  typically  do  not  put  extra  service  or  road  use 
demands  on  local  governments  so  a  modest  net  local  tax 
gain  may  be  realized.  Expansion  of  opportunities  at  rates 
greater  than  recent  trends  for  wildlife  observation  and 
nature  study,  horseback  riding  and  day  hiking,  visiting 
historic  sites,  and  family  gatherings  will  encourage  more 
rapid  participation  growth,  but  at  relatively  low  costs. 

Water. — Property  taxes  on  water-related  development 
will  increase  sharply  while  sales  taxes  generated  from 
vacationers  and  second-home  residents  will  be  signifi- 
cant and  should  increase  over  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
local  governments  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  costly 
facilities  and  services.  In  the  case  of  nonmotor  water 
recreation,  sales  taxes  by  outfitters,  guides,  and  equip- 
ment sales  and  rental  firms  will  provide  some  small 
revenues.  Installation  of  pools  and  other  water  facilities 
in  local  parks  and  recreation  sites  will  be  important  for 
urban  residents,  but  these  facilities  will  be  costly  to 
maintain. 

Snow  and  ice. — Even  though  snow  and  ice  recreation 
is  projected  to  increase  significantly,  local  sales  tax 
revenues  will  increase  very  little  because  overall  local 
spending  by  participants  is  relatively  low,  except  for 
downhill  skiing.  In  those  relatively  few  locations  where 
developed  winter  sports  sites  exist  or  might  be  built,  sub- 
stantial sales  and  property  tax  revenues  may  develop. 
However,  road  maintenance,  law  enforcement,  and  serv- 
ice costs  will  likewise  be  significant.  Nonmotorized, 
backcountry  winter  recreation  typically  has  limited  pri- 
vate business  impact  and  will  not  be  a  source  of  local 
government  revenues  nor  impose  additional  costs. 

Recreation  Management  Costs 

Land. — On  public  lands,  overall  costs  of  management 
will  increase  significantly.  More  services,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  interpretive  personnel  will  be  needed  to 
accommodate  greater  numbers  of  visitors  and  a  variety 
of  activities  including  trail  use,  river  running,  nature 
study,  skiing,  camping,  visiting  museums,  and  visiting 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites.  More  intensive  visitor 
management  will  be  required  to  prevent  conflicts  among 
users,  such  as  commercial  and  private  boaters,  hikers 
and  horseback  riders,  motor  and  nonmotor  users,  and 
consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  users.  More  manage- 
ment to  minimize  damage  to  fragile  natural  sites  and  to 
facilities  will  also  be  necessary  as  user  numbers  grow. 


Additional  investment  in  facilities  will  be  required, 
along  with  associated  long-term  maintenance,  especially 
trails,  historic  site  access,  roads,  and  overnight  and  day- 
use  developed  sites. 

Private  landowners  who  make  their  land  available  to 
the  public,  whether  for  a  price  or  free  of  charge,  also  will 
incur  substantial  costs  for  liability  insurance,  road  and 
fence  repairs,  and  posting  signs. 

Expanding  opportunities  for  roaded,  partially  devel- 
oped environments  for  hiking,  bicycling,  sightseeing, 
and  most  general  forms  of  dispersed  recreation  will  pose 
the  most  serious  budgeting  challenge.  Expanding  these 
opportunities  at  a  high  rate  of  about  1  %  per  year  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  future  shortages.  Accounting  for 
possible  inflation,  a  budget  growth  of  5%  to  7%  per  year 
may  be  needed. 

Water. — A  direct  conflict  often  arises  between  motor 
and  nonmotor  recreationists  on  rivers  and  lakes.  Meet- 
ing the  need  for  visitor  management  in  such  cases,  espe- 
cially at  the  more  accessible  and  popular  areas,  could 
be  quite  costly.  The  costs  of  operating  developed  water 
sites  will  increase  some,  but  these  should  not  be  exces- 
sive. However,  the  cost  of  liability  insurance  will  be 
significant. 

Snow  and  ice. — The  relatively  small  number  of  users 
and  a  trend  toward  placing  responsibility  for  safety  on 
the  individual  should  help  stabilize  the  costs  of  manag- 
ing winter  recreation.  The  need  for  avalanche  control 
and  other  routine  backcountry  snow  management  will 
continue,  of  course.  Some  increased  costs  may  occur  be- 
cause of  demand  for  information  on  winter  opportuni- 
ties, less  than  optimum  snow  conditions,  and  safety 
measures.  Public  and  private  expansion  of  dispersed 
winter  opportunities  will  be  needed  to  prevent  a  pro- 
jected shortage.  The  role  of  the  private  sector  in  provid- 
ing dispersed  winter  opportunities  may  become 
relatively  more  important. 

Management  for  Other  Forest  and  Range  Resource  Uses 

Just  as  timber  harvesting  or  mining  sometimes 
preclude  or  diminish  the  value  of  land  for  some  forms 
of  recreation,  increased  recreational  use  can  affect  com- 
modity production.  Expansion  of  the  NWPS  precludes 
timber  harvesting  and  mining.  Intensive  recreational  use 
also  could  preempt  noncommodity  uses  of  the  land  such 
as  reservations  for  scientific  study.  In  rural  areas  where 
second-home  development  is  popular,  the  acquisition 
and  dedication  of  land  for  recreational  use  will  foreclose 
commercial  and  residential  development.  Recreational 
uses  of  private  lands  adjacent  to  public  forests  or  grass- 
lands sometimes  preclude  altering  the  landscapes  of 
those  lands  by  mining,  timber  harvesting,  or  controlled 
burning. 

However,  the  extent  to  which  recreation  actually  con- 
flicts with  commodity  and  noncommodity  uses  and 
values  is  directly  related  to  the  intensity  of  management 
to  avoid  conflicts.  For  example,  reductions  in  timber 
production  in  one  area  of  high  recreation  value  might 
be  offset  by  intensifying  timber  management  on  areas 
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of  higher  timber  productivity  and  lower  recreation 
potential. 

Developed-site  recreation  typically  does  not  involve 
extensive  use  of  forest  and  range  so  conflicts  with  other 
uses  are  usually  less  obvious.  Increased  recreational  use 
of  reservoirs  for  which  the  main  purposes  are  power 
generation,  navigation,  or  flood  control  often  results  in 
pressure  to  maintain  lake  levels.  This  results  in  some 
decrease  in  power  and  flood  control  benefits. 

Recreationists  should  encounter  few  conflicts  between 
backcountry  winter  recreation  and  other  uses.  However, 
motorized  winter  recreation  occurring  off-road  may 
adversely  impact  some  resources;  careless  off-road  ve- 
hicle use  can  damage  tree  plantations  and  interfere  with 
wildlife.  Concerns  about  maintaining  a  forested  view  at 
winter  resorts  may  result  in  some  loss  of  timber 
production. 

Overall,  the  highest  predicted  growth  of  forest  recre- 
ation participation  by  2040  is  indicated  for  backpack- 
ing [  +  98%),  day  hiking  (-1-129%),  visiting  museums 
(  +  87%),  visiting  historic  sites  ( +  104%),  family  gather- 
ing ( -I- 102%),  sightseeing  ( -f-  85%),  developed  camping 
(  +  95%),  rafting/tubing  (  +  167%),  and  downhill  skiing 
(  +  259%).  These  activities  depend  upon  scenic  and 
clean  environments,  linear  access,  and  site  protection 
(peirticularly  critical  for  archaeological  sites).  Increasing- 
ly over  time,  the  public  area  recreation  visitor  is  going 
to  be  sensitive  to  commodity  and  extractive  resource  uses 
and  will  likely  cause  impacts  on  the  degree  of  and 
methods  by  which  these  nonrecreational  uses  will  be 
exercised.  If  predicted  shortages  are  eliminated  in  the 
future,  more  area  and  resources  will,  thus,  be  impacted, 
particularly  as  they  are  affected  by  scenery  protection 
and  provision  of  linear  access. 

Redistribution  of  Economic  Activity 

Investments  in  outdoor  recreation  areas,  facilities,  and 
services  can  result  in  redistribution  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another,  or  from 
one  region  to  another.  Thus,  in  assessing  economic  costs 
and  benefits,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  distributive 
effects  of  satisfying  recreation  demands. 

Land. — In  terms  of  land  resources,  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  expanding  local  economic  activity  lies  in 
recreational  pursuits  involving  extended  stays  such  as 
those  at  ski  resorts  or  campgrounds.  Because  opportu- 
nities are  typically  widely  scattered,  redistribution  of 
economic  activity  is  usually  modest.  Past  economic 
growth  patterns  among  retail,  service,  and  manufactur- 
ing sectors  have  not  been  heavily  impacted  by  outdoor 
recreation  visitation  and  spending.  More  recent  trends 
have  shown  greater  development  of  private  accommo- 
dations, food  and  other  services,  and  transportation  as- 
sociated with  recreation.  Increasingly,  states  and  local 
areas  are  looking  to  recreation  and  tourism  as  a  means 
of  stabilizing  their  economies. 

An  expansion  of  recreation  opportunities  to  meet 
projected  demand  would  result  in  an  increase  of  more 
than  400  million  recreational  trips  per  year — most  of 


them  to  rural  areas.  Local  spending  associated  with  these 
trips  would  likely  exceed  $8  billion  per  year,  with  an 
expected  impact  on  total  industrial  production  of  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $12  billion.  With  farm  and  other 
rural  incomes  expected  to  continue  to  decline,  recrea- 
tion may  offer  a  viable  economic  complement  to  agricul- 
ture, particularly  if  farmers  can  take  advantage  of 
increased  opportunities  to  charge  fees  for  recreational 
use  of  their  land.  Similarly,  many  of  the  areas  suitable 
for  potential  expansion  of  nonmotorized  recreation  out- 
side of  wilderness  are  in  areas  where  farming  is  a  large 
component  of  local  economies.  A  substantial  increase 
in  demand  for  this  kind  of  recreation  is  projected,  poten- 
tially resulting  in  greater  long-term  economic  activity 
as  service  and  retail  sectors  respond  to  demand.  For 
wilderness  and  backcountry  recreation,  redistributional 
effects  will  be  less  because  of  their  small  market  share, 
and  most  of  the  effects  will  occur  in  the  West. 

Water. — Retail  sales,  amusement,  and  recreation  bus- 
inesses tend  to  be  more  prevalent  in  areas  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  expanding  developed,  water-based 
recreation  opportunities.  Thus,  increasing  demand  will 
cause  a  moderate  grovd;h  in  business  opportunities  in 
these  areas  and  lead  to  some  business  and  income  redis- 
tribution. Since  retail  service  and  recreation-related  bus- 
inesses are  weak  in  areas  where  most  of  the  potential  for 
nonmotor,  water  recreation  supply  expansion  exists, 
substantial  redistribution  of  income  and  employment  are 
not  anticipated. 

Snow  and  ice. — Numerous  service,  retail,  and  recre- 
ation enterprises  already  operate  in  those  areas  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  expansion  of  dovmhill  ski  areas  and 
other  developed  winter  recreation  facilities.  Thus, 
growth  in  developed  winter  sports  should  result  in  little, 
if  any,  redistribution  of  economic  activity.  Because  of 
its  low  market  share,  backcountry  winter  recreation  can 
produce  little  additional  business  activity  in  areas  where 
these  winter  opportunities  exist.  Most  winter  recreation 
equipment,  clothing,  and  other  needs  are  purchased 
where  people  live,  not  where  the  activity  takes  place. 

Environmental  Implications  of 
Increased  Recreation  Demand 

Compared  to  more  consumptive  uses,  such  as  timber 
harvesting,  mining,  and  grazing,  most  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  uses  have  relatively  low  impact  on 
natural  systems.  These  uses  also  provide  opportunities 
for  people  to  reinforce  their  ties  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  they  provide  opportunities  to  monitor  the 
health  of  natural  systems.  Driver  et  al.  (1987)  have  iden- 
tified several  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness uses,  including  an  improved  esthetic  quality, 
greater  environmental  awareness,  and  stimulus  to 
preserve  natural  systems.  Outdoor  recreation  progreims, 
for  example,  may  help  preserve  areas  of  high  scenic  and 
ecological  quality,  historic  areas,  and  sites  especially 
valuable  for  scientific  study  and  outdoor  education.  The 
addition  of  parks  £ind  open  space  in  urban  areas  can  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  quality  of  the  environment  in 
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populated  areas.  Moreover,  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation  creates  support  for  efforts  to  preserve  species 
diversity  and  to  maintain  water  and  air  quality.  It  also 
fosters  land  stewardship  (Driver  et  al.  1987,  Rolston 
1986). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
can  adversely  affect  the  natural  environment  (Clark  1986, 
Cole  1986,  Rolston  1986,  Stankey  and  Manning  1986, 
Williams  and  Jacob  1986).  Sustained  or  repeated  heavy 
use  for  certain  activities  can  degrade  land,  water,  air, 
scenic  values,  and  fauna.  Environmental  impacts  can  oc- 
cur across  a  variety  of  natural  conditions,  components 
of  the  natural  environment  (soil,  water,  vegetation), 
ecosystem  tjnpes,  spatial  scales  (site-specific,  area- wide, 
system- wide,  and  national),  and  the  ecological  hierarchy 
of  population,  community,  ecosystem,  and  landscape. 
Environmental  interactions  are  complex.  Typically, 
direct  impacts  are  local,  occur  along  trails  and  in  and 
around  campgrounds,  and  are  limited  in  extent.  How- 
ever, when  thousands  of  visitors  congregate  in  an  area, 
the  effect  can  be  quite  large  and  significant.  Indirect 
effects  can  sometimes  extend  throughout  an  entire 
watershed. 

The  designation  of  additional  wilderness  areas  can 
provide  general  benefits  to  the  environment  by  protect- 
ing areas  from  road  development,  timber  harvest,  and 
development  that  could  lead  to  an  array  of  adverse  im- 
pacts. Additional  wilderness  areas  are  needed  if  one  goal 
of  the  NWPS  is  to  preserve  as  diverse  an  array  of  eco- 
systems as  possible — particularly  prairie  grassland 
ecosystems.  On  the  other  hand,  wilderness  designation 
can  attract  increased  visitation  resulting  in  some  degra- 
dation of  the  natural  environment. 

Some  specific  impacts  of  recreation  likely  to  occur 
through  increased  participation  are  discussed  below. 


Esthetics  and  Alteration  of  the  Natural  Landscape 

Increased  recreational  use  may  reduce  esthetic  qual- 
ity because  of  construction,  facilities,  and  site  "hard- 
ening" to  accommodate  intensive  recreational  uses. 
Additionally,  increased  use  pressures  existing  areas  to 
exceed  their  carrying  capacities.  Although  some  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reduce  the  scale  of  development  and 
to  remove  visually  intrusive  structures  at  some  sites, 
some  development  will  inevitably  occur  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  conveniences  and  health  and  safety  protection 
that  recreation  visitors  increasingly  seek.  The  degree  to 
which  these  effects  reduce  the  quality  of  the  recreational 
experience  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference  and 
perception. 

On  the  other  hand,  additional  recreational  use  in  high 
quality  settings  can  raise  the  environmental  conscious- 
ness among  those  involved.  This  heightened  awareness 
can,  in  turn,  result  in  demands  for  higher  visual  stand- 
ards in  and  around  recreation  sites  and  facilities.  This 
can  ultimately  lead  to  political  action  to  influence  or 
reverse  esthetic  degradation  not  only  at  the  recreation 
site,  but  also  in  the  communities  where  people  live. 
Examples  include  ridgeline  development  laws  enacted 


in  mountain  resort  areas,  billboard  regulation  along 
scenic  byways,  and  litter  control  in  suburbs. 

Additions  of  recreational  facilities  and  more  efforts  to 
preserve  the  resources  necessary  to  prevent  opportuni- 
ty shortages  can  help  protect  the  quality  of  rural  land- 
scapes and  add  to  the  inventory  of  forested  landscapes. 
Increased  management  to  help  reduce  opportunity  short- 
ages for  activities  such  as  backpacking,  photography, 
nature  study,  wildlife  observation,  sightseeing,  and  day 
hiking  can  help  improve  overall  landscape  quality. 
Greater  preservation  of  scenic,  historic,  and  prehistoric 
areas  will  stimulate  better  protection  of  the  visual 
resource.  Designation  of  scenic  byways,  as  recently 
enacted  federal  legislation  would  permit,  may  have  very 
widespread  positive  benefits  much  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate environs  of  the  affected  roadway. 

Soil  and  Vegetation 

Recreation  has  been  linked  to  soil  compaction  and  ero- 
sion (Ketchledge  and  Leonard  1970,  Manning  1979, 
Weaver  and  Dale  1978).  Generally,  such  impacts  are 
localized  and  limited  to  strips  along  trails  and  around 
campgrounds.  Compaction  and  erosion  impacts  are 
greatest  in  the  early  stages  of  use  (Cole  1982,  1986). 
Thereafter,  the  negative  impacts  of  additional  use  slow 
considerably  (Stankey  and  Manning  1986). 

Recreation's  impact  on  vegetation  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  for  soil.  That  is,  initial  use  can  cause  substan- 
tial vegetative  decline  after  which  additional  use  causes 
comparatively  little  added  change.  Trampling  of  sensi- 
tive plants  may  allow  more  resistant  or  undesirable  spe- 
cies to  become  more  abundant  (Crowder  1983). 
Trampling  can  reduce  the  vigor  and  diversity  of  plant 
species.  For  both  soils  and  vegetation,  foot  traffic  has 
less  impact  per  visit  than  either  horses,  bicycles,  or 
motorized  vehicles. 

Activities  with  moderate  to  high  levels  of  expected 
growth  that  can  impact  soils  and  vegetation  include 
horseback  riding,  bicycle  riding  on  trails,  backpacking 
and  hiking,  and  developed-site  use.  Though  hiking  and 
backpacking  trips  may  increase  in  existing  wilderness 
areas,  the  most  severe  impacts  may  already  have  oc- 
curred. However,  horseback  riding  and  increased  use  by 
outfitters  who  use  saddle  horses  or  pack  animals  can 
have  some  adverse  consequences.  Similarly,  some  por- 
tion of  the  expected  increase  in  bicycle  riding  can  be  at- 
tributed to  mountain  bikes.  The  growing  use  of  these 
machines  can  contribute  to  additional  soil  and  vegeta- 
tive damage.  Continued  trends  of  reduced  budgets  for 
trail  maintenance,  developed-site  management  and 
refurbishing,  and  enforcement  personnel  may  allow 
negative  recreational  impacts  to  go  uncorrected. 

Whether  localized  ecosystems  will  be  negatively  af- 
fected by  the  projected  moderate  increases  in  activities, 
such  as  firewood  and  berry  collecting,  will  likely  depend 
on  management  philosophies.  The  foot  and  vehicular 
traffic  inherent  in  these  activities  could  possibly  contrib- 
ute to  trampling  and  erosion. 

Even  though  off-road  vehicle  (ORV)  use  is  not  pro- 
jected to  grow  rapidly,  the  severe  adverse  impacts  to  both 
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Many  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  have  a  substantial  influence  on  the  economic  development 

of  local  areas. 


vegetation  and  soils  caused  by  ORV's  make  it  an  impor- 
tant activity  to  monitor.  The  degree  to  which  increased 
ORV  use  will  occur  in  ecologically  fragile  areas,  such 
as  sand  dunes,  will  determine,  in  large  part,  the  extent 
to  which  this  recreational  use  may  become  problematic. 
Recent  trends  have  been  to  close  more  areas  to  ORV  uses. 
ORV  user  groups  have  responded  with  political  pres- 
sures and  educational  programs  for  users. 

If  expanding  trail  systems  to  improve  backpacking  and 
day  hiking  means  new  construction  in  existing  NWPS 
lands,  additional  vegetation  and  soil  damage  may  occur. 
However,  if  this  expansion  is  associated  with  protection 
of  additional  lands,  or  if  it  occurs  through  alteration  of 
existing  rights  of  way,  such  as  railroad  and  utility  cor- 
ridors, the  gains  from  protection  may  equal  or  outweigh 
losses  from  increased  use. 

Expanding  road  systems  necesseiry  to  reduce  shortages 
of  opportunities  for  pleasure  driving  and  sightseeing  can 
have  severe  negative  soil  and  vegetation  impacts.  Black- 
topped  corridors  especially  may  have  severe  negative 
impacts  on  vegetation  (Willard  and  Marr  1971).  Also, 
unpaved  roads  are  notorious  as  a  source  of  sediment  in 
streams,  thus  influencing  stream  vegetation  (Irland  1985, 
White  and  West  1980). 


Wildlife 

In  general,  remote  environments  contain  choice  wild- 
life habitats  characterized  by  the  absence  of  man,  noise, 
pollution,  and  other  anthropogenic  alterations.  Other 
factors  also  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  wild- 
life. For  example,  various  species  require  minimum 
habitat  sizes.  The  grizzly  bear  requires  as  much  as  2,500 
km^  on  which  it  roams  for  food  (Seruheen  1986).  The 
vegetational  composition  of  an  area  and  its  geographi- 
cal location  also  determine  a  wildlife  species'  presence, 
numbers,  and  health. 


Maintaining  the  full  spectrum  of  wildlife  species  is 
advocated  by  most  ecologists.  The  loss  of  unaltered  areas 
to  development  has  caused  some  species  to  decline,  be- 
coming rare,  endangered,  or  extinct.  For  example,  the 
Colorado  squawfish  [Ptychocheilus  Indus),  once  found 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  system,  is  now  largely 
limited  to  portions  of  the  upper  basin  in  the  states  of 
Colorado  and  Utah.  The  species  habitat  has  been  frag- 
mented by  dams  and  altered  by  regulated  streams 
(Haynes  and  Bennett  1986).  Additional  species  face  simi- 
lar fates  in  threatened  environments. 

High  density  forms  of  recreation  can  create  air,  water, 
and  noise  pollution,  and  often  garbage  dumps  (Boyle 
and  Samson  1986).  Wildlife  often  habituate  to  human 
presence  so  disturbances  may  be  minor.  Feeding  of 
animals  by  recreationists  usually  creates  unnaturally 
high  densities  of  animals.  This  may  amuse  the  person 
doing  the  feeding  because  he  or  she  enjoys  viewing  and 
interacting  with  the  animals.  However,  negative  conse- 
quences can  arise  if  animal  populations  become  depend- 
ent on  human  instead  of  natural  food  sources.  Animals 
which  become  too  tolerant  of  people  may  damage  pri- 
vate possessions  or  property  and  public  facilities.  Close 
contact  between  people  and  wildlife  can  also  increase 
the  incidence  of  animal-borne  diseases  such  as  plague 
and  rabies.  These  problems  often  force  health  and  wild- 
life authorities  to  destroy  offending  animals. 

Outdoor  recreation  can  affect  wildlife  populations 
through  habitat  alteration,  disturbance,  or  direct  mor- 
tality. Many  reports  of  impact  have  been  made,  but  the 
literature  lacks  quantitative  assessments  of  long-term  ef- 
fects (Boyle  and  Samson  1986).  Research  on  recreation's 
effect  on  wildlife  sometimes  presents  contrasting  con- 
clusions based  on  the  same  observations. 

The  expected  growth  in  backpacking  and  day  hiking 
could  negatively  affect  wildlife  directly  through  losses 
of  soil  and  vegetation,  increased  animal  feeding  and 
litter,  especially  plastics,  and  increased  human  presence. 
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Some  positive  effects  may  accrue  indirectly.  For  exam- 
ple, a  greater  awareness  of  natural  systems  may  stimu- 
late greater  public  concern  for  wildlife. 

Increases  in  developed  camping  and  picnicking,  and 
the  garbage  often  generated  as  a  by-product  of  human 
presence,  can  affect  animals  by  increasing  their  depend- 
ence on  that  garbage  for  food  and  by  eliminating  their 
fear  of  humans.  This  latter  consequence  can  be  danger- 
ous to  humans  where  raccoons,  bears,  and  alligators  are 
involved.  Long-term  effects  on  animal  populations  are  not 
well-known. 

Increases  in  vehicular  recreation  can  affect  animals 
directly  by  increasing  the  likelihood  of  death  by  colli- 
sion and  indirectly  by  damaging  food  or  breeding  areas. 
Several  motorized  activities  are  predicted  to  grow  moder- 
ately— pleasure  driving,  sightseeing,  and  motorboating. 
Off-road  use  is  predicted  to  grow  slowly  although  its  ef- 
fects on  wildlife  may  be  profound  (Boyle  and  Samson 
1986).  More  trips  to  forest  sites  for  almost  any  activity 
can  impact  wildlife  populations. 

Water  and  Air  Quality 

Recreational  development  and  activity  can  alter  the 
amount  of  sediment  in  streams  (Gosz  1982).  One  conse- 
quence of  severe  soil  compaction  is  erosion  into  aquatic 
systems  (Manning  1989).  Transported  sediment  can  carry 
heavy  metals,  nutrients,  and  organic  compounds  which 
can  collectively  or  individually  cause  problems  or 
worsen  existing  problems  in  aquatic  systems  (Burby  et 
al.  1983).  Nutrients  can  increase  plant  growth,  thereby 
reducing  dissolved  oxygen.  This  produces  an  environ- 
ment that  favors  plant  over  animal  life.  Increased  sedi- 
mentation stemming  from  soil  compaction,  disturbance 
of  vegetation,  and  bacterial  contamination  from  human 
waste  all  degrade  remote  waters. 

Including  areas  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems  helps  protect 
the  quality  of  some  rivers.  In  addition,  greater  demand 
for  water  opportunities  has  pressured  governments  and 
industry  to  improve  water  quality  in  rivers,  especially 
those  near  urban  areas. 

In  some  localities,  especially  in  very  popular  devel- 
oped sites  and  along  well-traveled  scenic  corridors,  air 
quality  can  be  reduced  by  automobile  exhaust  and  smoke 
from  campfires.  Because  most  recreation-related  travel  is 
by  automobile,  increases  in  recreational  trips  will  create 
more  air  pollution  problems.  Developing  more  recreation 
areas  will  affect  air  quality.  More  areas  may  disperse 
usage  and,  thereby,  minimize  pollutant  accumulation. 
Opening  new  recreation  areas  may  also  create  air  pollu- 
tion problems  where  they  did  not  exist  before.  Locating 
new  areas  near  urban  centers  may  limit  travel  miles 
which  could  minimize  pollution,  or  the  eventual  con- 
gestion could  worsen  local  air  quality  problems. 

All  water  activities  are  expected  to  grow  at  least  mod- 
erately, and  rafting  and  pool  swimming  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  in  the  next  50  years.  Crowding  in  some 
areas,  especially  remote  water  areas,  and  some  increases 
in  plastic  and  other  litter  can  reasonably  be  expected. 


Overuse  of  some  fragile  areas  could  result  from  growrth 
in  canoeing,  kayaking,  and  rafting.  In  addition,  growth 
in  motorboating  and  water  skiing  will  add  to  pollution 
in  some  lakes  and  rivers. 

Recent  trends  in  water  quality  improvement  should 
continue  for  the  projected  growth  in  water-based  recrea- 
tion. Greater  demands  for  further  improvements,  espe- 
cially in  and  around  urban  centers,  can  also  be  expect- 
ed and  will  likely  impact  water  quality  legislation, 
monitoring,  and  related  programs. 

Wilderness 

The  current  wilderness  situation  has  several  distinct 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  implications  re- 
sulting from  both  allocation  and  management  issues. 

Social  Implications 

Wilderness  may  be  considered  our  social  heritage.  It 
provides  a  multitude  of  social  benefits,  from  recreation 
to  human  development  and  rehabilitation  to  spiritual  en- 
richment. It  provides  opportunities  to  examine  and  learn 
about  past  cultures  and  natural  history.  If  insufficient 
wilderness  is  allocated,  or  if  it  is  managed  so  that  these 
opportunities  are  diminished,  the  nation  may  lose  an  im- 
portant part  of  its  heritage  and  the  benefits  it  can  pro- 
vide to  future  generations. 

Increasingly,  the  focus  on  wilderness  concerns  its 
quality,  whether  for  recreational  or  nonrecreational  uses. 
An  inadequate  supply  of  wilderness,  particularly  if  it  is 
not  well  managed,  may  result  in  Americans  being  una- 
ble to  enjoy  a  wilderness  environment  as  intended  by 
the  Wilderness  Act.  Distinctions  between  wilderness  and 
nonwilderness  lands,  resources,  and  experiences  can  be- 
come blurred. 

Economic  Implications 

Government  agencies  will  not  experience  any  direct 
revenue  losses  as  the  growth  of  wilderness  recreation 
slows  because  no  fees  are  charged  for  using  wilderness. 
Less  growth,  however,  may  affect  suppliers  of  equipment 
used  in  wilderness  recreation  as  manifested  in  slower 
sales  growth.  Slower  growth  of  wilderness  recreation  is 
not  expected  to  significantly  affect  commercial  outfit- 
ters whose  business  should  increase  with  national  demo- 
graphic changes. 

Because  wilderness  areas  help  protect  air,  water,  wild- 
life, and  other  enviroiunental  attributes,  it  provides  value 
to  the  economy  in  several  ways.  Wilderness  watersheds 
help  store  and  release  water  with  minimal  treatment  re- 
quirements for  later  agricultural,  residential,  and  even 
industrial  purposes.  Clean  wilderness  rivers  are  often 
critical  spawning  grounds  for  fish  such  as  salmon  which 
have  commercial  importance.  Such  spawning  grounds 
would  be  very  costly  if  not  impossible  to  recreate.  If  the 
NWPS  protects  the  widest  possible  sample  of 
ecosystems,  it  then  becomes  a  very  cost-effective  method 
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for  natural  preservation  of  germ  plasm  compared  to  man- 
made  gene  banks. 

Environmental  Implications 

The  quality  of  existing  virilderness  can  be  adversely 
affected  by  both  internal  and  external  factors.  The  fed- 
eral government  must  actively  enforce  environmental 
legislation  to  protect  ambient  air  and  water  quality,  or 
else  wilderness  ecosystems  may  suffer.  If  legislation 
creating  new  wilderness  does  not  specifically  identify 
the  values  which  are  to  be  protected  by  designation,  then 
other  values  may  be  given  equal  or  greater  attention.  Fed- 
,  eral  agencies  must  develop  comprehensive  management 
1  plans  unique  to  each  individual  wilderness  area  so  that 
environmental  attributes,  social  experiences,  and  scien- 
tific research  opportunities  may  be  preserved.  If  recrea- 
tional use  begins  to  expand  again,  as  it  seems  to  be 
doing,  users  must  be  educated  in  low-impact  use 
techniques.  Otherwise,  increased  crowding  will  damage 
soil,  water,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  in  these  sensitive 
environments. 

Conclusions 

Comparing  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  and  wilderness  resources 
reveals  several  important  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental implications  for  forest  and  remge  resources.  These 
implications  represent  both  potential  opportunities  and 
looming  problems. 

As  a  result  of  the  way  resources  and  population  are 
distributed,  recreation  areas  in  the  East  generally  sus- 
tain much  more  concentrated  use  than  those  in  the  West. 
This  situation  seems  likely  to  continue.  If  the  trend 
toward  greater  closure  of  private  lands  can  be  reversed, 
the  added  recreation  opportunities  may  help  alleviate 
some  projected  increases  in  crowding  of  eastern  recrea- 
tion lands.  Most  pressure  will  be  on  supply  of  areas  and 
facilities  for  physically  active  pursuits,  particularly 
warm-weather  activities  on  roaded,  partially  developed 
lands  near  population  centers. 

Other  pressures  will  be  for  nonconsumptive  uses  such 
as  sightseeing,  day  hiking,  wildlife  observation,  and  na- 
ture study.  The  largest  specific  opportunity  shortages  are 
predicted  for  sightseeing  and  driving  for  pleasure.  Non- 
recreational  uses  of  wilderness  also  are  expected  to  in- 
crease and,  in  some  instances,  may  be  incompatible  with 
recreational  uses. 

The  importance  of  outdoor  recreation  to  Americans  is 
growing.  However,  some  segments  of  society  have  less 
opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  use. 
Americans  who  are  elderly,  less  educated,  a  racial 
minority,  economically  disadvantaged,  or  disabled  and 
who  live  in  cities  have  fewer  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  resource-based  recreation  than  do  others.  These 
groups'  needs  for  recreation  and  constructive  leisure 
may  be  higher  than  those  of  other  groups.  This  short- 
age of  recreational  opportunities  for  some  population 
segments  is  likely  to  have  adverse  social  impacts.  Less 
recreation  opportunity  may  result  in  less  family  stabil- 


ity, more  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  less  oppor- 
tunity for  social  bonding,  more  social  conflict,  and 
slower  ethnic  and  cultural  assimilation  among  people 
with  the  above  characteristics.  These  social  impacts  will 
continue  into  the  foreseeable  future  unless  changes  are 
instituted  to  bring  about  a  more  even  distribution  of  op- 
portunities. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  resource  trends 
also  have  highly  significant  economic  implications. 
Major  opportunities  are  projected  for  private  sector  in- 
vestments in  developed  recreation  opportunities  and 
provision  of  associated  goods,  services,  and  information. 
These  opportunities  are  projected  for  several  categories 
of  land,  water,  and  snow  and  ice  recreation.  Landown- 
ers will  have  increased  opportunity  to  realize  profits  by 
charging  fees  for  recreational  uses  of  their  lands,  and 
property  values  of  areas  near  attractive  recreation  areas 
should  increase.  Because  users  of  public  recreation  lands 
are  generally  willing  to  pay  fees,  some  potential  exists 
for  generating  additional  revenue.  These  would  come 
from  fees  for  developed,  land-based  recreation  and  per- 
mits for  private  facility  operators  on  developed  water 
areas  and  developed  winter  recreation  sites. 

Additional  revenue  generation  through  increased  fees 
is  expected  at  all  govermnent  levels.  But  higher  manage- 
ment costs  for  dispersed  recreation  may  offset  many 
revenue  gains.  In  some  cases,  increased  management 
emphasis  on  recreation  may  decrease  the  use  of  agency 
lands  for  commodity  production  which  can  shift  eco- 
nomic activity  among  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Most  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  uses  have 
relatively  low  direct  impacts  on  natural  systems  com- 
pared with  other  consumptive  resource  uses.  These  uses 
also  provide  opportunities  for  people  to  reinforce  their 
ties  to  the  natural  environment  and  can  result  in  long- 
term  gains  in  environmental  awareness.  Still,  some 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  can  damage  the  land,  de- 
grade water,  air,  and  scenic  quality,  and  disturb  wild- 
life. Soil  compaction  and  erosion  problems  are  typically 
localized  as  are  vegetation  impacts.  The  greatest  damage 
may  come  from  early  use  in  new  areas  while  further  use 
of  existing  sites  may  cause  little  additional  damage. 
Many  wildlife  species  can  habituate  to  human  presence, 
but  animal  damage  to  possessions  and  facilities  and 
transmission  of  animal-borne  diseases  are  a  possible 
result  of  increased  recreation  use.  Some  animal  species 
require  large  tracts  of  undisturbed  lands  for  survival; 
their  populations  could  be  reduced  by  significant  recre- 
ation developments. 

Overall,  as  society  changes,  so  does  recreation.  Con- 
sequential changes  are  predicted  to  occur  in  the  econ- 
omy and  the  environment.  The  direction  of  these 
impacts  can  be  influenced  by  management  and  policy 
decisions.  The  overall  trend  of  increased  use  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness  areas  indicates  that  policy  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  address  the  issues  discussed 
above.  In  the  remaining  three  chapters  of  this  Assess- 
ment, our  vision  of  opportunities  to  improve  manage- 
ment, policy  and  practice,  anticipated  barriers  to 
pursuing  these  opportunities,  and  specific  recreation 
progreim  needs  for  the  Forest  Service  are  presented. 
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CHAPTER  VI:  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  AVAILABILITY  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS  RESOURCES 


Earlier  chapters  identified  a  number  of  trends  in  out- 
door recreation  and  wilderness  demand  and  supply.  The 
nation's  population  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  is  growing  with  it. 
Moreover,  the  public  is  becoming  more  diverse  as  are 
the  activities  it  pursues  outdoors.  However,  many  peo- 
ple do  not  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  or  use 
wilderness  for  a  veiriety  of  reasons. 

Extensive  land  and  water  are  available  to  help  meet 
increased  outdoor  recreation  demand,  but  many  of  these 
resources  are  located  some  distance  from  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  lives.  Interest  in  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities closer  to  home  is  a  dominant  current  trend. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  also  where  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness opportunities  and  open  space  are  most  limited  and 
in  jeopardy  from  urban  and  other  development. 

Projections  of  likely  future  situations  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation show  the  likelihood  of  many  gaps  of  varying  mag- 
nitudes between  what  people  would  like  to  do  (preferred 
demand)  and  what  they  may  be  able  to  do  (expected  sup- 
ply). In  the  future,  supply  will  be  constrained  even  more 
than  it  is  today.  While  these  constraints  and  the  gaps 
they  may  cause  are  problematic,  they  can  also  represent 
exceptional  opportunities  to  improve  the  availability  and 
management  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness 
resources.  Opportunities  sort  into  eight  categories  as 
follows: 

1.  Increase  the  availability  of  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities; 

2 .  Improve  or  protect  the  quality  of  outdoor  environ- 
ments, resources,  and  facilities; 

3.  Improve  services  to  the  public; 

4.  Expand  coordination,  cooperation,  and  partner- 
ships; 

5.  Increase  the  supply  of  wilderness; 

6.  Maintain  the  existing  quality  of  wilderness; 

7.  Increase  management  for  nonrecreation  values  of 
wilderness; 

8.  Improve  the  technical  and  information  base  for 
recreation  and  wilderness  management. 

This  chapter  explores  these  opportunities. 

Increase  the  Availability  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Opportunities 

Making  Better  Use  of  What  We  Have 

The  first  logical  step  to  improving  availability  is  to 
recognize  and  make  better  use  of  what  is  already  avail- 
able. Many  recreational  demands  could  be  satisfied 
through  increased  or  redistributed  use  of  existing  public 
lands.  Private  lands  also  can  provide  more  public  out- 
door recreation.  The  demand  and  supply  analysis  in  the 


preceding  chapters  has  indicated  that  many  activities  for 
which  shortages  are  expected  require  little  action  other 
than  providing  information  about  the  opportunity, 
means  of  access,  and  relatively  simple  facilities. 

Public  lands. — Existing  public  lands  can  accommo- 
date substantially  higher  visitation  without  undue  im- 
pact on  resources  or  other  uses.  While  past  attention  has 
focused  on  over-crowding  in  a  few  areas,  such  as  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  the  Grand  Canyon's  South  Rim,  and  Cape 
Cod,  large  areas  of  existing  public  forest  and  range  lands 
receive  relatively  little  or  no  use.  In  many  cases,  new 
or  improved  access  roads,  facilities,  trailhead  parking, 
and  trails  would  greatly  facilitate  more  use  of  currently 
sparsely  used  areas.  Even  some  places  experiencing  rela- 
tively high  visitation  could  accommodate  greater  use 
with  few  effects.  Opportunities  include  more  intensive 
management  to  separate  conflicting  uses,  to  educate 
visitors  on  low-impact  backcountry  techniques,  and  to 
encourage  off-season  use.  For  example,  by  installing  hot 
showers  in  campgrounds,  more  people  would  visit  some 
localities  during  cooler  seasons. 

Increased  recreational  use  of  some  public  lands  could 
put  different  users  into  conflict  which  diminishes  the 
outdoor  experience.  Where  needed,  incompatible  user 
groups  can  be  separated  in  space  and  time.  Snow- 
mobilers  and  cross-country  skiers,  for  example,  can  be 
directed  to  separate  trails.  Mountain  bikers  and  hikers 
can  use  the  same  trails  at  different  times  of  day  or  on 
different  days.  Improving  the  knowledge  among  users 
of  how  their  activities'  impact  other  users  as  well  as  the 
resource  may  also  help. 

Rural  private  lands. — Rural  private  lands  comprise 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  land  base  and  provide 
numerous  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  said,  "Many 
landowners  have  concerns,  ranging  from  liability  to  van- 
dalism, which  prevent  them  from  opening  their  lands 
to  the  public  for  recreation  use"  (PCAO  1987).  Accord- 
ing to  findings  from  the  National  Private  Landowner 
Survey  (NPLOS),  however,  77%  of  private  land  poten- 
tially available  for  outdoor  recreation  is  closed  to  public 
access.  Many  owners  are  purchasing  land  for  their  own 
personal  recreation  or  residences  in  a  rural  setting. 

The  greatest  incentive  to  open  land  to  the  public,  as 
reported  by  landowners,  is  the  opportunity  to  realize 
some  economic  gain.  This  especially  seems  true  in  areas 
suffering  from  a  depressed  farm  economy.  By  charging 
a  fee  for  public  use,  landowners  could  increase  their  in- 
comes and  help  offset  property  taxes  and  other  costs  of 
ownership ,  usually  without  affecting  other  uses  of  the 
land  much.  Public  agencies,  especially  those  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  might  provide  landowners 
with  information  on  the  potentied  economic  returns  from 
opening  their  lands  to  the  public  for  a  fee  or  through 
leasing. 
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More  Opportunities  Close  to  Home 

The  nature  of  outdoor  recreation  trips  is  changing. 
Rather  than  a  single  long  vacation  to  a  distant  place  each 
year,  more  people  now  make  shorter  trips  close  to  home. 
Thus,  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  close  to  urban 
areas  are  of  growing  importance  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  challenge  is  to  provide 
sufficient  high-quality  and  diverse  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  urban  residents.  Opportunities  can  be 
realized  through  land  acquisition  in  and  near  urban  areas 
for  public  recreation  and  through  improved  planning 
and  provision  of  economic  incentives  to  encourage  the 
inclusion  of  recreation  areas  and  open  space  in  commu- 
nity development.  Some  public  lands  lie  close  to  urban 
areas,  particularly  in  the  West.  Examples  are  the  three 
national  forests  adjacent  to  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
metropolitan  areas:  the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest  near 
Portland,  Oregon;  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  National 
Forest  near  Seattle,  Washington;  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  adjacent  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  national 
forests  and  BLM  lands  near  Boise,  Idaho.  These  and 
other  public  lands  provide  those  urban  residents  with 
excellent  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  in  natu- 
ral settings. 

Retaining  open  space  in  urban  development. — As 

urbanization  spreads  outward  from  metropolitan  areas 
and  small  cities,  the  retention  of  natural  environments 
in  and  near  urban  and  suburban  areas  becomes  a  partic- 
ular challenge.  The  PC  AO  observed  that  recreation  lands 
and  waters  and  open  space  made  communities  and 
neighborhoods  more  desirable  places  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  play  [PCAO  1987).  Recreation  areas  and  open 
spaces  can  be  incorporated  into  communities  and 
neighborhoods  through  more  careful  planning,  which 
encourages  the  creation  and  expansion  of  greenways. 
Special  attention  is  needed  for  resources  such  as  rivers, 
floodplains,  forests,  and  abandoned  railroad  rights-of- 
way  in  and  near  urban  areas. 

Acquisition  and  other  methods  of  preserving  open 
space. — In  some  growing  metropolitan  areas  where 
sufficient  recreation  opportunities  are  not  likely  to  be 
provided  through  private  action,  public  acquisition  may 
be  the  only  certain  way  of  providing  the  public  with 
parks  and  open  space.  Public  acquisition  also  may  be 
needed  to  preserve  areas  of  exceptional  recreational, 
scenic,  or  ecological  value  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

In  many  cases,  however,  land  can  be  maintained  as 
open  space  without  acquisition.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies can  preserve  open  space  by  exercising  controls  over 
development  density,  tax  incentives  to  private  land- 
owners, and  environmental  and  safety  regulations.  Pro- 
hibiting development  in  critical  floodplains  for  example, 
can  benefit  wildlife  habitat.  Numerous  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  and  private  land  trusts  have  maintained 
open  space  through  the  acquisition  of  development 
rights  or  the  purchase  of  access  and  scenic  easements. 
These  easements  enable  private  landowners  to  retain 
some  uses  of  their  land  while  providing  them  compen- 
sation for  the  public  benefits  the  land  provides  (U.S. 
Senate,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
1981,  1982). 


Improve  and  Protect  the  Quality  of 
Outdoor  Environments,  Resources,  and  Facilities 

A  quality  environment  is  essential  for  quality  ex- 
periences out-of-doors.  Many  of  the  activities  predicted 
to  grow  rapidly  require  high-quality  environments  and 
focus  on  study,  photography,  or  other  means  to  appre- 
ciate natural,  historical,  or  prehistorical  features.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  and  high-growth  activities  of  the 
future  rely  on  scenic  beauty. 

Protect  Esthetic  Quality 

Esthetics  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  effect  that 
the  interaction  of  all  senses  have  with  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. It  incorporates  smells,  sounds,  tastes,  touches, 
movements,  and  views.  Esthetics  depend  upon  environ- 
mental integrity  so  that  harmony  is  evident  within  and 
between  natural  systems,  humein  developments,  and 
uses  (New  York  State  Forest  Resources  Planning  Pro- 
gram 1982).  Esthetic  quality  attracts  people  to  an  area 
and  increases  their  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 

Pleasant  scenery  is  often  the  key  to  the  quality  of  an 
outdoor  activity.  Opportunities  to  protect  and  enhance 
scenic  resources  on  both  public  and  private  lands  do 
exist.  Through  careful  management  of  other  uses,  scen- 
ic qualities  can  be  maintained  and  activities  such  as 
timber  harvesting  made  more  acceptable  to  the  public 
(McGuire  1979).  Necessary  facilities,  from  roads  to  rest- 
rooms,  can  be  designed  and  placed  to  maintain  esthetic 
quality  while  enhancing  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 
Trails,  too,  can  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve 
hikers'  enjoyment.  In  a  study  of  three  recreation  areas 
in  Tennessee,  Hammitt  et  al.  (1984)  found  that  trail  users 
preferred  an  element  of  mystery  as  they  walked — bends 
in  the  trail  which  hid  the  scene  they  were  approaching. 
Hikers  preferred  trails  which  zigzagged  across  the  forest 
edge  rather  than  a  trail  that  simply  followed  the  edge 
of  the  woods. 

Litter  and  signage  are  pervasive  problems  affecting  the 
esthetic  quality  of  the  nation's  recreation  lands  and 
waters.  Land  management  agencies  are  hard  pressed  to 
keep  up  with  the  tide  of  billboards,  nonbiodegradable 
containers,  medical  waste,  and  other  trash  that  often 
blight  many  popular  recreation  sites  and  waters.  Volun- 
teers and  civic  organizations  can  assist  in  the  collection 
of  litter  and  the  restoration  of  esthetic  quality  of  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  recreation  areas.  Moreover,  litter  van- 
dalism and  prevention  can  be  stressed  in  public 
education  programs,  such  as  Take  Pride  in  America,  and 
in  on-site  interpretive  programs. 

Reduce  Impacts  on  Heavily-Used  Forest  and 
Range  Areas 

On  some  sites,  increased  recreation  use  and  steady  or 
declining  funds  for  management  have  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant resource  damage.  When  damage  occurs,  the 
area's  carrying  capacity  has  been  exceeded.  However, 
while  some  areas  suffer  heavy  use,  often  other  nearby 
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Protecting  natural  beauty  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  for  resource  manage- 
ment in  coming  decades. 


areas  offering  the  same  kinds  of  outdoor  opportunities 
are  relatively  lightly  used.  A  major  opportunity  exists 
to  redistribute  use  to  less  intensively  used  and  possibly 
less  ecologically  sensitive  areas,  thus  avoiding  or  less- 
ening damage  from  overuse. 

Improve  Maintenance  of  Facilities 

Because  of  previous  funding  shortfalls,  a  backlog  of 
needed  maintenance  and  restoration  of  facilities  has  been 
growing  at  federal,  state,  and  local  recreation  areas. 
Failure  to  perform  routine  or  cyclical  maintenance  can 
allow  facilities  to  deteriorate  beyond  restoration  or 
repair,  representing  a  loss  of  the  public's  investment. 
Moreover,  poorly  maintained  or  unsafe  facilities  reduce 
visitors'  enjoyment  and  can  actually  deter  use,  thus 
effectively  reducing  recreation  supply.  Protecting  past 
investments  in  expensive  facilities,  increasing  visitor 
enjoyment  and  safety,  and  expanding  supply  can  be 
accomplished,  in  part,  by  eliminating  maintenance 
backlogs. 


Protect  Historic  and  Prehistoric  Areas 

Visiting  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  is  a  popular 
outdoor  activity,  and  it  is  projected  to  grow  even  larger. 
In  1987,  some  32%  of  the  recreating  public  visited  a  his- 
toric or  prehistoric  site  at  least  once.  Many  of  these  sites 
are  managed  by  recreation-related  public  agencies. 
Federally  protected  resources  range  from  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  to  Indian  cave  dwellings,  to  numer- 
ous Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  battlefields.  States  also 
protect  important  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  such 
as  the  Gold  Museum  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia.  Private 
organizations  also  maintain  significant  historic  sites 
such  as  George  Washington's  Mount  Vernon  and 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Monticello.  Whatever  the  managing 
agency  or  organization,  these  areas  should  be  guarded 
from  deterioration  and  erosion,  vandalism,  theft,  over- 
use, and  neglect.  In  addition  to  already  identified  sig- 
nificant prehistoric  and  historic  sites,  many  currently 
unprotected  sites  need  to  be  identified,  evaluated, 
preserved,  and  made  accessible. 
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Improve  Air  and  Water  Quality  and 
Maintain  Ecosystem  Diversity 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  clean- 
ing up  the  environment,  most  clean-up  efforts  have 
solved  only  the  traditional  and  more  simple  problems. 
Difficult  and  pervasive  problems  such  as  the  disposal 
of  toxins  and  the  loss  of  biological  diversity  still  plague 
the  integrity  and  health  of  natural  resources.  Clean  and 
esthetic  environs  are  the  basis  of  enjoyment  of  many  out- 
door recreation  activities  and  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  wilderness. 
Water  quality. — Major  improvements  in  the  quality  of 

'  the  nation's  waters  have  made  numerous  streams  and 
lakes  once  again  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation.  The 
Potomac  River  near  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  prime  exam- 

^  pie.  Closed  to  fishing  and  water-contact  activities  in  the 
1970's,  the  Potomac  is  now  enjoyed  by  windsurfers, 
water  skiers,  and  fishers.  While  significant  advances 
have  been  made  in  reducing  levels  of  fecal  coliform  bac- 
teria and  increasing  dissolved  oxygen,  surface  water  and 
groundwater  are  becoming  increasingly  polluted  by  con- 

I  taminants  such  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  some  toxic 
metals  (Conservation  Foundation  1987).  Numerous  op- 
portunities exist  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  streams 
and  lakes  for  outdoor  recreation  and  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sible hazards  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  them. 
Growth  projections  of  water  activities  have  assumed  con- 

I   tinned  increases  in  water  quality.  Much  greater  short- 

■  ages  of  trip  opportunities  will  occur  if  water  quality 
declines. 

i      Air  quality. — While  considerable  progress  has  been 
'    made  in  reducing  ambient  concentrations  of  all  five 
\   major  air  pollutants  (suspended  particulates,  sulfur 
f    dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  or- 
ganic compounds),  many  areas  still  experience  periods 
j    of  poor  air  quality.  As  of  1984,  some  368  air  quality  con- 
I   trol  regions  with  a  total  population  of  about  80  million 
people  failed  to  meet  health-based  ozone  standards 
(Conservation  Foundation  1987).  Acid  deposition — 
I   chemicals  emitted  into  the  air  which  then  fall  to  earth — 
i   are  believed  to  be  affecting  forest  ecosystems  in  some 
I   parts  of  the  country.  Many  experts  also  express  concern 
j   that  increasing  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  and  trace  gases 
I   in  the  atmosphere  are  changing  the  earth's  climate, 
ji   which  could  ultimately  affect  the  distribution  and  vital- 
I   ity  of  forest  in  the  United  States  (Shands  and  Hoffman 
1987).  Projected  increases  in  sightseeing  and  other  activ- 
1   ities  dependent  on  views  and  vistas  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  air  quality  improvements. 
Ecosystem  diversity. — The  loss  of  ecosystem  and 
I    genetic  diversity  is  a  growing  concern  (Norse  1986).  Op- 
I    portunities  exist  to  preserve  a  cross  section  of  different 
ecosystems  and  to  enhance  genetic  diversity  through 
j    greater  attention  to  protecting  diversity  on  public  lands, 
i    Private  lands  with  important  ecosystems  and  gene  pools 
could  be  exchanged  for  less  significant  federal  lands  or 
I    purchased  outright.  Ecologically  significant  areas  also 
could  be  incorporated  into  state  wilderness  or  natural 
area  systems  or  be  protected  by  local  or  private  action, 
although  this  is  likely  to  involve  relatively  small  areas. 


Particularly  important  is  the  preservation  of  prairie  and 
grassland  ecosystems.  Protection  of  ecosystem  diversi- 
ty could  be  made  an  explicit  purpose  of  federal 
wilderness. 


Manage  Whole  Ecosystems 

Historically,  nearly  all  recreation  lands  were  desig- 
nated according  to  political  boundaries  rather  than 
boundaries  related  to  ecosystems.  Often  two  or  more 
public  agencies  or  a  private  concern  may  manage  por- 
tions of  a  single  watershed,  each  having  different  man- 
agement objectives.  Two  or  more  agencies  might  manage 
different  habitats  used  by  a  single  big  game  species. 
People  are  increasingly  recognizing  the  importance  of 
managing  entire  ecosystems,  although  political  divisions 
make  this  difficult.  Management  by  ecosystem  could 
provide  more  consistent  management  across  naturally 
occurring  wildlife  habitats  and  ranges,  habitats  of  rare 
or  endangered  species,  and  entire  watersheds.  Since 
many  recreation  areas  border  either  Canada  or  Mexico, 
some  international  cooperation  for  ecosystem  manage- 
ment may  eventually  be  desirable.  Perhaps  the  best 
current  example  is  U.S. -Canadian  cooperation  in  manag- 
ing Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park. 

Improve  Services  to  the  Public 
More  and  Better  Information 

To  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, the  public  must  know  what  is  available.  This  re- 
quires broad-based  information  on  both  public  and 
private  opportunities.  Often,  potential  users  are  simply 
not  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  exist.  Better  informa- 
tion availability  will  require  imaginative  efforts  to  develop 
easily  understood  informational  brochures  and  other  me- 
dia and  to  get  the  information  to  potential  users.  Public 
awareness  of  existing  outdoor  recreation  sites  and  oppor- 
tunities can  be  increased  through  information  and  mar- 
keting campaigns  that  use  national,  regional,  and  local 
news  media  and  recreation  and  tourism  publications  is- 
sued by  public  agencies  and  private  industry.  Some  pub- 
lic agencies  have  enjoyed  success  with  "user-friendly" 
computer  terminals  in  public  places  and  centralized  in- 
formation centers  that  provide  information  on  opportu- 
nities offered  by  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  businesses.  Ex- 
panded programs  of  visitor  information,  including  on- 
site  interpretive  and  educational  services,  could  help 
match  current  and  potential  users  with  recreational  op- 
portunities in  a  particular  area.  At  the  same  time,  these 
types  of  programs  can  inform  visitors  of  resource  manage- 
ment policies  and  suggest  appropriate  outdoor  behavior. 

In  many  cases,  neither  the  public  nor  many  recreation 
site  managers  eire  aware  of  technical  innovations  in  recre- 
ation activities,  equipment,  site  development,  and  man- 
agement techniques.  To  meet  this  need,  showcase 
recreation  areas  might  be  established  in  or  near  populous 
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areas  to  demonstrate  and  publicize  new  and  emerging 
outdoor  opportunities  and  innovative  management 
practices. 

Provide  Opportunities  for 
Those  Who  Do  Not  Participate 

Some  people  do  not  engage  in  outdoor  activities  at  all 
or  do  so  far  less  than  other  segments  of  society.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice;  but,  for  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled, poor,  and  some  ethnic  minorities,  significant  ob- 
stacles prevent  their  participation.  While  the  reasons  for 
nonparticipation  have  not  been  well  identified  or  docu- 
mented, it  should  be  possible  to  increase  participation 
across  the  social  spectrum  by  reducing  known  barriers 
and  making  outdoor  recreation  more  appealing.  For  ex- 
ample, if  low  incomes  mean  that  some  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  transportation  to  distant  recreation  sites, 
then  parks  and  playgrounds  can  be  developed  closer  to 
where  they  live  and  shuttle  services  can  be  provided.  If 


this  is  not  feasible,  then  subsidized  transportation  to 
distant  recreation  areas  could  be  considered.  For  the 
mentally  or  physically  disabled,  opportunities  exist  to 
build  special  facilities  to  permit  their  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors  and  provide  information  on  opportunities  avail- 
able. Disabled  persons  generally  have  the  same  needs  as 
all  others;  usually,  the  problem  lies  with  inaccessibility 
or  hazards. 


Anticipate  Changes  in  Public  Needs 

The  public's  recreational  activities  are  undergoing  con- 
stant and  rapid  change.  Managers  of  public  lands  are 
challenged  to  accommodate  the  resulting  new 
demands — from -campground  hookups  for  large,  self- 
contained  recreation  vehicles  to  cliff  access  for  hang 
gliders.  The  bicycle  is  a  good  example  of  equipment  evo- 
lution and  public  tastes  in  outdoor  recreation.  In  1960, 
a  bicycle  was  a  heavy,  balloon-tired  machine  built  for  use 


Access  to  ocean  shorelines  and  natural  areas  will  represent  some  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  improve  recreation  supply  in  the  future. 
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on  smooth,  flat  surfaces.  Today,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  bicycles — touring,  racing,  BMX,  and  the  moun- 
tain bike  made  for  trail  riding.  Bicycling  is  no  longer  an 
activity  limited  to  smooth  paved  surfaces.  To  take  mcLxi- 
mum  advantage  of  new  technologies,  the  public  requires 
access,  information,  services,  and  facilities.  The  public 
land  manager  is  called  upon  to  provide  opportunities  for 
traditional  and  popular  activities  such  as  camping  and 
hiking  while  accommodating  new  activities  such  as 
mountain  and  BMX  biking.  The  recreation  manager  must 
also  be  sensitive  to  demographic  changes  that  affect 
recreational  use  patterns  such  as  population  growrth  or 
decline,  increased  numbers  of  immigrants,  the  rising 
number  of  single-parent  and  female-headed  households, 
and  increased  numbers  of  foreign  visitors.  Establishing 
model  recreation  sites  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
systematically  monitored  to  identify  changes  in  patterns 
of  recreational  use,  could  provide  information  that  would 
help  managers  anticipate  and  accommodate  changing 
public  recreation  demands.  Strong,  on-going  programs 
of  research  to  monitor  public  tastes  and  attitude  changes 
would  provide  baseline  information  and  enable  antici- 
pation of  change. 


Educate  the  Public  About  Natural  Resources 

Outdoor  recreation  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  pub- 
lic to  better  learn  about  the  role  and  importance  of  natural 
systems  and  their  conservation  and  wise  use.  This  bene- 
fit may  be  realized  in  addition  to  the  benefits  of  outdoor 
recreation  as  an  activity  simply  to  be  enjoyed.  A  grow- 
ing public  interest  in  wildlife  observation,  visiting  his- 
toric and  prehistoric  sites,  and  nature  study  points  to  the 
potential  of  public  education  programs.  Such  programs, 


including  interpretation  integrated  into  recreation  activi- 
ties, might  well  help  reduce  vandalism  and  destruction 
of  trees  and  wildlife  in  public  recreation  areas  and  make 
restrictions  on  use  for  resource  protection  more  accept- 
able to  the  public  or  even  less  necessary.  Interagency 
cooperation  and  partnerships  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions can  expand  and  enhance  educational  and  interpre- 
tive programs.  On  the  Chippewa  National  Forest  in 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  National  Audubon  Society 
offers  a  training  program  for  naturalists  working  at  area 
resorts.  In  future  years,  as  the  American  people  may  be- 
come yet  more  detached  from  natural  resources,  outdoor 
recreation  may  become  the  primary  vehicle  to  achieve  en- 
vironmental awareness  and  sensitivity. 


Expand  Coordination,  Cooperation, 
and  Partnerships 

Many  organizations  and  private  businesses  provide  or 
are  associated  with  forest-  and  range-based  outdoor  recre- 
ation. They  include  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and 
quasi-public  or  private  organizations  such  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  YMCA's,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica. Many  opportunities  also  are  offered  by  churches, 
civic  clubs,  and  neighborhood  associations.  Numerous 
commercial  organizations,  from  Kampgrounds  of  Ameri- 
ca to  wilderness  outfitters,  provide  or  facilitate  outdoor 
recreation.  These  agencies  and  organizations  may  pro- 
vide competing  or  complementary  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities. In  an  era  of  tight  government  budgets  and 
growing  private  investment,  improved  coordination 
among  public  agencies  and  private  sector  organizations 
can  increase  recreational  opportunities  cost-effectively 


Providing  learning  experiences  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  management  activities. 
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by  avoiding  duplication  of  efforts,  by  more  comprehen- 
sively identifying  needs,  by  pooling  resources,  and  by 
exchanging  information  on  effective  and  ineffective  pro- 
grams. Through  working  together,  the  needs  of  many  or- 
ganizations and  users  can  be  met  simultaneously  and 
more  cost-effectively  than  if  each  worked  separately.  Out- 
door recreation  research  and  technology  transfer  is  a  par- 
ticularly fertile  area  for  cooperation.  For  example,  the 
production  of  the  analysis  for  this  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wilderness  Assessment  involved  more  than  a  score 
of  public  agencies,  universities,  private  organizations, 
and  individuals. 

Considerable  opportunities  exist  to  improve  recreation 
resources  and  services  by  cooperation  among  government 
agencies.  Various  federal  and  state  land-management 
agencies  often  have  adjacent  lands.  By  coordinated  ef- 
forts, these  agencies  can  supply  a  more  diverse  range  of 
complementary  recreation  opportunities  while  maintain- 
ing each  of  their  separate  management  philosophies. 

Government  and  private  organizations  and  businesses 
have  a  long  history  of  cooperation  in  providing  public 
outdoor  recreation.  Private  entrepreneurs  manage  ski 
areas  on  many  national  forests,  and  concessionaires  pro- 
vide food  and  lodging  in  many  national  parks.  Nonprofit 
organizations  work  with  federal  and  state  agencies  to  pro- 
vide interpretive  publications  and  programs  at  recreation 
sites.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  numerous 
other  volunteer  groups  help  maintain  trails.  While 
public-private  partnerships  are  growing  in  number,  the 
potential  has  barely  been  tapped.  Opportunities  to  bring 
public  agencies  and  the  private  sector  closer  together  in 
short-term,  goal-specific  associations,  or  long-term,  more 
comprehensive  relationships,  are  nearly  infinite.  Cooper- 
ation and  partnerships  can  also  serve  to  build  coalitions 
for  the  support  of  federal,  state,  local,  and  private  out- 
door recreation  programs  and  open  space  preservation. 

Opportunities  to  Increase  Supply  of  Wilderness 

The  NWPS  currently  contains  about  89  million  acres 
of  federal  land,  about  4%  of  the  nation's  total  area.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  wilderness  acreage  is  located  in  Alaska; 
only  5%  is  east  of  the  Great  Plains.  Potential  growth  of 
the  Wilderness  System  depends  upon  additions  from  fed- 
eral lands  already  under  study,  federal  lands  which,  to 
date,  have  not  been  considered,  and  other  state,  local,  and 
private  lands  with  wilderness  character.  Such  oppor- 
tunities exist. 


Complete  Existing  Wilderness  Studies 

In  excess  of  50  million  acres  of  Forest  Service,  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands  are  being  studied  for  their 
wilderness  suitability.  Where  lands  possess  wilderness 
potential,  they  present  an  opportunity  for  inclusion  into 
the  System.  Large,  intact,  or  nearly  intact  ecosystems, 
such  as  the  Greater  Yellowstone,  California  Desert,  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  and  Arctic  Slope,  are  major  oppor- 


tunities. Nonrecreational  values  should  be  considered 
equally  in  determining  suitability. 

Study  Alternative  Wilderness  Types  and  Locations 

Other  lands  now  managed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could  also  be  exa- 
mined for  wilderness  potential.  Territories  and  other 
possessions  of  the  United  States  could  be  examined  for 
areas  having  high  value  for  designation,  particularly  in 
protecting  ecosystem  diversity. 

In  addition  to  traditional  federal  surface  lands,  other 
types  of  significant  resources  and  ecosystems  provide  op- 
portunities for  wilderness  or  wilderness-like  values,  in- 
cluding caves,  freshwater  lakes,  coral  reefs,  kelp  forests, 
and  ocean  coastlines. 

Not  all  lands  and  waters  with  high  wilderness  values 
are  owned  by  the  federal  government.  Where  such  lands 
are  owned  by  states,  local  governments,  or  private  organ- 
izations, efforts  should  be  made  to  find  means  for 
protection. 

Opportunities  to  Maintain 
Existing  Quality  of  Wilderness 

Designation  of  wilderness  does  not  necessarily  ensure 
that  these  lands  will  forever  maintain  a  wilderness  char- 
acter. Public  use  may  transfer  some  human  influences 
such  as  air  pollution  to  wilderness  areas.  Even  so,  some 
opportunities  are  available  to  help  maintain  the  quality 
of  wilderness. 

Improve  Wilderness  Education 

By  definition,  only  humans  have  the  capacity  to  ad- 
versely impact  wilderness  character.  Wilderness  visitors, 
particularly  recreational  users,  can  be  educated  in  low- 
impact  procedures  as  one  means  to  help  reduce  unneces- 
sary or  undesirable  impacts.  Such  efforts  may  utilize 
interpretive  programs  and  techniques  at  the  point  of 
entrance  into  a  wilderness,  as  well  as  through  outreach 
programs  to  educate  communities  through  schools  or 
other  institutions. 

Improve  Wilderness  Management 

Resource  managers  have  the  prime  responsibility  in  the 
protection  of  wilderness  values  and  resources.  Manage- 
ment effectiveness  can  be  increased  through  additional 
staffing,  training,  and  career  opportunities.  Wilderness 
managers  are  needed  at  each  forest,  park,  wildlife  refuge, 
or  public  land  district  having  wilderness  management 
responsibilities.  Additional  training  and  academic  course 
work  would  be  useful  for  these  positions. 

Complete  Management  Plans  for  Wilderness 

Separate  management  plans  should  be  completed  for 
each  wilderness.  Each  plan  may  consider  the  general  and 
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specific  values  for  which  the  wilderness  was  designated 
and  develop  strategies  to  ensure  that  those  values  are 
preserved.  Plans  should  include  some  type  of  process 
for  establishing  measurable  standards  for  desirable  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  "limits  of  acceptable  change" 
process. 

Conduct  Wilderness  Threats  Assessment 

Because  of  real  possibilities  that  wilderness  character 
may  be  compromised,  a  separate  assessment  of  current 
and  potential  threats  to  areas  in  the  NWPS  should  be  un- 
dertaken. This  assessment  should  look  at  both  internal 
and  external  threats.  Inside  of  wilderness,  issues  that 
should  be  examined  include  recreational  impacts  such 
as  water  pollution,  erosion,  wildlife  disturbance,  intro- 
duction of  nonnative  species  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
visitor  experience  preferences.  Outside  of  wilderness, 
threats  such  as  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development  along  wilderness  borders  should  be  inves- 
tigated. In  addition,  some  threats  which  may  originate 
some  distance  from  a  wilderness  area,  such  as  acid  rain, 
air  pollution,  and  global  climatic  change,  also  need  to 
be  examined.  These  threats  need  to  be  monitored 
continuously. 

Continue  Wilderness  Research 

A  wilderness  research  program  should  continue  to 
focus  on  recreational  user  impacts  and  experiences  and 
the  extent,  value,  and  compatibility  of  various  nonrecre- 
ational  uses.  Information  on  research  and  baseline  en- 
vironmental conditions  within  each  wilderness  should 
also  be  available  in  a  centralized  computer  database.  In- 
creased research  and  educational  efforts  could  help  both 
the  public  and  wilderness  managers  to  understand  the 
extent,  value,  and  management  of  nonrecreational  uses. 

Opportunities  to  Improve  Management  for 
Nonrecreational  Values  of  Wilderness 

Nonrecreational  values  of  wilderness,  including 
ecosystem  preservation,  plus  scientific,  cultural,  historic, 
educational,  esthetic,  and  spiritual  benefits,  are  as  im- 
portant as  recreational  uses.  These  wilderness  values  and 
uses  may  be  enhanced  through  management  and  policy 
direction  as  well  as  through  research. 

Future  wilderness  management  plans  should  clearly 
specify  all  special  nonrecreational  values  which  wilder- 
ness areas  provide.  This  direction  should  be  translated 
into  guides,  handbooks,  and  specific  management  prac- 
tices to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  realized. 

Improve  the  Technical  and  Information  Base  for 
Recreation  and  Wilderness  Management 

Research  provides  opportunities  to  improve  manage- 
ment for  the  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  uses  and 


values  discussed  thus  far.  While  substantial  research  has 
been  done  on  the  social  importance  of  recreation,  recre- 
ation demand,  and  topics  related  to  near-term  planning 
and  management,  gaps  remain  in  our  knowledge.  For  ex- 
ample, recreation  supply  and  the  cost  of  providing  out- 
door recreation  have  been  inadequately  researched. 
Moreover,  research  findings  do  not  fully  describe  inter- 
actions among  users,  resources,  and  management.  Ex- 
isting wildernesses  are  little  utilized  for  research  aimed 
at  monitoring  changes  in  the  environment  or  for  under- 
standing relatively  undisturbed  natural  ecosystems  over 
time.  Some  specific  opportunities  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge base  are  discussed  below. 

Standardized  data. — If  managers  are  to  respond  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  changes  in  public  recreation  needs  or 
changing  resource  conditions,  better  information  will  be 
required  on  envirorunental  and  participation  trends,  like- 
ly future  demand,  preferences  and  satisfactions,  and 
available  supplies  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  provision 
of  relevant  and  timely  information  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced through  improved  standards  and  definitions  for 
recreational  data.  Different  public  and  private  agencies 
often  have  different  and  sometimes  incompatible  defini- 
tions for  measures  of  recreation  demand  or  supply.  Differ- 
ent federal  agencies  may  also  have  different  monitoring 
and  measurement  standards  for  wilderness.  Development 
and  use  of  widely  accepted  concepts  and  definitions  can 
lead  to  better  communications  and  more  optimal  deci- 
sions and  cooperation  among  the  wide  range  of  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  management  interests. 

Improvement  of  assessment  methods. — Research  can 
improve  the  methods  for  conducting  future  assessments 
of  natural  resources  in  both  urban  and  wild  environments 
and  on  both  public  and  private  lands.  Managers  need  to 
better  understand  recreation  trends  so  they  can  stay  in 
step  with  change.  Important  aireas  of  inquiry  include  how 
public  opportunities  and  those  provided  by  the  private 
sector  complement  one  another,  better  measures  of  recre- 
ation suitability  and  quality,  improved  knowledge  of 
motivations,  barriers  to  and  norms  of  recreation  partici- 
pation, and  a  better  understanding  of  social  and  econom- 
ic benefits  derived  from  outdoor  recreation  and 
wilderness. 

Estimating  recreation  benefits. — Because  social  and 
environmental  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  are  often 
difficult  to  assess,  recreation  and  resource  protection  pro- 
grams may  be  valued  incorrectly,  if  at  all.  Without  hard 
dollar  values  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  outdoor  recre- 
ation, land  managers  find  it  difficult  to  justify  invest- 
ments in  recreation  programs  and  facilities.  Researchers 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  estimating  commen- 
surate values  for  outdoor  recreation.  By  improving  valu- 
ation technology  and  models,  the  benefits  of  outdoor 
recreation  programs  can  be  documented  and  brought  to 
bear  on  resource  allocation  decisions.  In  the  same  way, 
nonrecreational  uses  and  values  of  wilderness  are  often 
undervalued,  and  sometimes  not  even  recognized,  in  the 
forest  planning  process.  Basic  and  applied  research 
should  document  these  nonrecreational  uses  so  they  can 
be  weighed  with  values  such  as  timber,  water,  forage,  and 
mining. 
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CHAPTER  VII:  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVING 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS  RESOURCES 


Numerous  and  significant  obstacles  may  impede 
achieving  improvements  of  potential  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  wilderness  resource  management  identified 
in  the  previous  chapter.  These  identified  constraints 
typically  cut  across  several  opportunity  categories.  For 
example,  liability  for  personal  injury  inhibits  opening 
of  private  land  for  public  use  and  also  deters  some  uses 
of  public  lands.  Imperfect  information  on  recreation  and 
w^ilderness  demand  and  supply,  participation,  prefer- 
ences, barriers  to  participation,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
opportunities  constrain  the  responsiveness  of  planning 
to  a  variety  of  new  demands  and  changes.  Constraints 
fall  into  five  broad  categories: 

1.  Distribution  of  recreation  lands  relative  to  urban 
areas  and  public  access; 

2.  Funding; 

3.  Liability; 

4.  Information  and  education  for  both  users  and 
managers; 

5.  Coordination  and  conununications  among  providers. 

Distribution  of  Recreation  and 
Wilderness  Lands  and  Obstacles  to  Public  Access 

Inadequate  access  to  recreation  lands,  open  space,  and 
wilderness  constrains  the  expansion  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, especially  for  people  living  in  populous  metro- 
politan areas  and  in  the  East  and  South.  Most  federal  land 
available  for  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  is  located 
in  the  West.  Though  federal  land  exists  close  to  some 
metropolitan  areas,  the  most  attractive  federal  lands, 
waters,  scenery,  and  facilities  often  are  located  some  dis- 
tance from  urban  areas.  The  same  is  generally  true  for 
state  lands  within  the  four  Assessment  regions.  Accessi- 
bility will  remain  a  constant  issue  so  long  as  most  Ameri- 
cans live  in  the  East  and  most  federal  lands  remain  in 
the  West.  Improved  access  to  private  lands  in  the  East 
could  enhance  some  recreation  opportunities. 

Conversion  of  Private  Land  to  Development 

The  conversion  of  available  private  farm,  forest,  and 
range  lands  to  development  limits  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic use  or  public  acquisition.  From  1969  to  1978,  some 
90  million  acres  of  farmland  were  converted  to 
nonagricultural  uses  including  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  development  plus  roads,  highways,  and 
airports  (Cordell  et  al.  1985).  Agricultural  and  forest  lands 
likely  will  continue  to  be  developed  at  a  rate  of  about  1 
million  acres  annually  for  the  next  5  decades  (USDA  FS 
1987).  This  will  significantly  reduce  the  total  private  land 
base  available  for  public  recreation.  The  situation  is  more 
acute  in  the  East  and  South  where  private  lands  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  the  land  base.  The  loss  of  potential 
recreation  lands  has  long-term  implications  for  manage- 


ment of  public  recreation  areas.  More  users  forced  onto 
a  smaller  land  base  will  increase  the  potential  for  con- 
flict among  users  and  for  overuse  of  available  recreation 
areas. 

Closure  of  Private  Lands  to  Public  Access 

The  increasing  trend  toward  closure  of  private  land  to 
general  public  use  also  limits  the  expansion  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  (Wright  et  al.  1989).  People  often 
purchase  rural  land  as  a  personal  recreation  site  and  post 
it  against  public  use.  More  landowners  are  leasing  land 
to  private  groups,  particularly  for  hunting,  and  exclud- 
ing the  general  public. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  trend  toward  increased  num- 
bers of  farms  less  than  50  acres,  forest  tracts  less  than 
100  acres,  and  tracts  of  more  than  500  acres.  Large  tracts 
are  often  better  suited  for  exclusive  lease  arrangements 
while  owners  of  small  tracts  generally  want  to  reserve 
their  land  for  their  personal  use  and  are  less  inclined  to 
permit  public  recreation.  This  situation  especially  affects 
recreation  in  the  East.  Even  private  industrial  lands  once 
open  to  the  public  are  being  closed  or  restricted. 

Closure  of  private  land  can  block  access  to  public 
lands,  lakes,  streams,  rivers,  and  beaches.  Such  closures 
are  a  major  problem  for  western  national  forests  and  BLM 
lands.  In  the  East,  private  land  closure  stimulated  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  the  Appalachian  trail  corridor. 

Closing  private  lands  seriously  restricts  options  to 
direct  different  user  groups  to  the  most  appropriate  land 
ownerships.  It  also  diminishes  close-to-home  recreation 
opportunities,  and  it  provides  no  relief  from  negative  im- 
pacts incurred  at  heavily  used  public  areas.  Opportuni- 
ties to  forge  partnerships  among  private  landowners, 
users,  and  public  agencies  also  may  be  diminished. 

Poor  Access  to  Recreation  Lands  by 
Special  Populations 

Disadvantaged  people  often  do  not,  or  cannot,  visit 
distant  national  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  The  cost  of 
travel  may  be  prohibitive  (Hultsman  et  al.  1986).  Physi- 
cally disabled  people  often  need  special  transportation 
or  facilities  which  cannot  be  found  in  many  outdoor 
recreation  settings.  Research  indicates  that  resource 
managers  seldom  encourage  disabled  people  to  partici- 
pate in  outdoor  activities  and  seldom  respond  to  spe- 
cial needs  (Hartmann  and  Walker  1989). 


Conversion  of  Wilderness  and 
Potential  Wilderness  Lands 

Development  and  activities  around  some  wilderness 
areas,  especially  adjacent  road  construction,  timber  har- 
vesting, mining,  oil  and  gas  extraction,  and  commercial 
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Inadequate  access  to  recreation  lands  will  be  an  important  constraint  to  improving  outdoor  recre- 
ation supply  in  the  future. 


and  residential  development,  have  effectively  reduced 
I  the  acreage  of  areas  having  the  true  wilderness  charac- 
I  ter  of  vastness  and  v^^ildness.  Such  activities  may  affect 
1  opportunities  for  primitive  recreational  experiences  and 
I  solitude.  Additionally,  wilderness  wildlife  habitats  and 
i  populations  may  be  affected  and  fisheries  and  water 
quality,  cultural  resources,  visual  quality,  and  scientif- 
ic uses  may  be  compromised  (Chestnut  and  Rowe  1983, 
Schonewald-Cox  and  Stohlgren  1989,  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety 1989).  Policies  discouraging  buffer  zones  surround- 
ing critical  wilderness  areas  permit  many  of  these  effects 
to  occur  virtually  up  to  the  boundaries.  These  lands  will 
have  little,  if  any,  chance  of  regaining  wilderness  char- 
acter in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Wilderness  solitude  and  biotic  diversity  also  may  be 
lost  through  the  effects  of  sources  not  restricted  by 
I  boundaries.  Sights  and  noise  of  aircraft,  particularly 
I  military  overflights,  adversely  affect  wilderness  charac- 
!  teristics  of  solitude  (Peine  et  al.  1989).  Other  areas  have 
I  been  degraded  by  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  vegeta- 
tion (Peine  et  al.  1989)  and  visual  quality  (Chestnut  and 
j  Rowe  1983).  Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  loss  of  effec- 
tive wilderness  areas  may  come  from  atmospheric 
I  changes,  including  global  wanning,  desertification,  and 
j  ozone  depletion  (Peine  et  al.  1989). 


Funding 

Funding  obviously  affects  resource  management. 
Small  budgets  delay  program  expansion,  land  acquisi- 
tion, development  of  informational  and  educational 
materials,  and  research. 

In  recent  years,  federal  and  state  funding  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness  has  been  declining.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  their  reports  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Americans  Outdoors,  48  states  expressed  a  need 
for  stable  funding,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  con- 
cern. The  Domestic  Policy  Council  (1988)  concluded  that 
public  budgets  have  difficulty  sustaining  on  a  regular  an- 
nual basis  the  outdoor  recreation  services,  maintenance, 
and  facility  replacement  needs  on  public  lands.  As  a 
result,  it  is  difficult  for  public  agencies  to  supply  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  opportunities  demanded  by  con- 
sumers on  an  even  or  expanding  annual  basis.  This  is 
the  experience  at  both  federal  and  state  recreation  sites. 

Funding  declines  and  instability  reduce  ability  to 
maintain,  much  less  expand,  recreation  and  wilderness 
resources,  programs,  and  research.  Opportunities  to 
preserve  and  protect  exceptional  natural  features  or  sig- 
nificant historic  or  cultural  sites  can  be  lost  because  of 
insufficient  funding.  Likewise,  opportunities  to  educate 
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visitors  through  on-site  interpretive  and  educational  pro- 
grams can  be  limited.  If  the  downward  budget  trend  of 
recent  years  were  to  continue,  managers  will  not  be  able 
to  respond  to  changing  demands  on  resources.  Only  re- 
cently have  some  agencies  been  given  authority  to  charge 
or  increase  user  fees  or  to  develop  other  methods  to  raise 
funds  for  operations  and  maintenance  (Driver  et  al.  1985). 

Generally,  federal  and  state  authority  to  charge  fees  is 
limited.  All  seven  federal  land  management  agencies  may 
charge  fees  for  use  of  specialized  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services  furnished  at  federal  expense  (Domes- 
tic Policy  Council  1988).  However,  fees  are  limited  and 
may  be  collected  only  for  areas  that  meet  established 
standards  of  development.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
the  only  agency  authorized  to  charge  entrance  fees, 
although  Congress  has  barred  charges  at  some  units  and 
has  limited  the  amount  that  can  be  charged.  In  the  case 
of  state  recreation  areas,  state  legislatures  often  specify 
the  areas  where  fees  can  be  charged.  Moreover,  legisla- 
tures generally  establish  uniform,  system- wide  charges 
that  preclude  differential  fees  to  better  distribute  use  or 
recoup  high  management  costs.  Only  recently  have  fed- 
eral fees  been  returned  to  the  collecting  agency  rather 
than  put  in  the  general  treasury  (Driver  et  al.  1985). 
Surveys  of  recreationists  have  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  fees  or  accept  higher  fees  for  use  of  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  areas  if  the  revenues  are  earmarked 
to  support  or  improve  the  services  and  facilities  where 
they  were  collected  (Domestic  Policy  Council  1988). 

Some  recreation  agencies  have  been  successful  at  at- 
tracting contributions  of  equipment,  funds,  and  labor  for 
facilities  and  habitat  improvement  projects.  However,  ade- 
quate base  funding  is  essential  to  assure  that  there  are 
facilities  and  resources  to  satisfy  the  broad  range  of  pub- 
lic demands. 


Tort  Liability  and  Increased  Costs  of  Insurance 

Substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  liability  insurance 
have  significantly  reduced  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities. The  PC  AO  (1987)  cited  specific  examples:  play 
equipment  was  removed  from  city  playgrounds;  a  recre- 
ation department  stopped  renting  and  converting  old 
houses  into  recreation  centers;  and  sledding  was  barred 
in  city  parks.  Increased  willingness  to  sue,  higher  awards 
for  injuries,  as  well  as  sovereign  immunity  have  all  stimu- 
lated a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  recreation- 
related  lawsuits  (Hronek  1985).  Meanwhile,  juries  appear 
to  give  less  weight  to  traditional  defenses  of  voluntary 
assumption  of  risk  and  contributory  negligence. 

Some  public  agencies  have  curtailed  programs  to 
reduce  their  vulnerability  to  tort  liability  actions,  but  the 
liability  issue  has  most  acutely  affected  private  providers. 
Ski  resorts,  outfitters,  and  river  guides  have  had  to  in- 
crease their  fees  substantially.  Private  landowners  fre- 
quently cite  a  fear  of  being  sued  as  a  major  factor  in 
deciding  to  close  their  land  to  public  use.  Liability  can 
also  affect  decisions  about  charging  fees  for  use  of  both 
private  and  public  lands.  Where  fees  are  charged,  the 
public  agencies  and  private  landowners  may  be  held  to 
a  higher  standard  of  public  protection  than  if  no  fee  is 
levied  (Koslowski  1989).  Increased  insurance  premiums 
and  greater  risk  of  lawsuits  may  more  than  offset  revenues 
from  fees. 

In  response,  48  states  have  enacted  recreational  use 
statutes  intended  to  provide  some  protection  for  private 
landowners  who  permit  public  use  of  their  land  (Kos- 
lowski 1989).  Even  so,  the  threat  of  liability  continues 
to  inhibit  opportunities  to  expand  recreational  opportu- 
nities offered  by  both  public  agencies  and  the  private 
sector. 


Providing  sufficient  opportunities  for  camping,  family  gatherings,  and  other  developed  site  uses 
may  be  a  challenge  if  agency  budget  trends  continue. 
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When  faced  with  a  potential  liability,  agencies  most  often  restrict  use  or  close  recreation  areas. 


Information  and  Education  for 
Users  and  Managers 

Incomplete  information  about  users  also  often  con- 
strains the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness opportunities.  Without  complete  information  on 
who  the  customer  is,  what  his  or  her  preferences  are,  and 
barriers  to  his  or  her  participation,  policy  makers  and 
managers  are  less  able  to  develop  effective  programs. 
Likewise,  the  absence  of  complete  information  on  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  hampers  efforts  to  increase 
supplies  and  can  result  in  wasteful  overlaps.  Absence  of 
information  about  opportunities  also  reduces  supply 
because  sites  and  facilities  unknown  to  the  public,  in 
effect,  do  not  represent  an  opportunity.  Failure  to  develop 
new  management  techniques  and  to  transfer  management 
technologies  may  inhibit  management  performance.  For 
example,  managers  could  benefit  from  information  on 
new  techniques  to  avoid  user  conflicts  and  ways  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to  forest,  range,  and 
wilderness  resources. 


Coordination  and  Communications 
Among  Providers 

Seven  federal  agencies  manage  recreation  lands,  four 
manage  wilderness,  and  each  has  its  own  land  manage- 
ment philosophy,  mission,  and  objectives.  Another  60 
federal  agencies  provide  directly  or  indirectly  some 
recreational  programs  or  services  (Shivers  1987).  More- 


over, each  of  the  50  states  has  agencies  that  manage  state 
lands  and  programs  to  provide  recreation  or  some  form 
of  wilderness-like  area  (Soper  and  Humke  1989).  More 
than  3  million  acres  of  wilderness-like  areas  are  also 
maintained  in  land  trusts  by  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy.  Poor  coor- 
dination and  communications  among  public  outdoor 
recreation  providers  and  between  public  agencies  and 
private  interests  can  constrain  outdoor  opportunities.  The 
Domestic  Policy  Council  (1988)  found  that  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  outdoor  recreation  supplied  on  federal  lands 
is  complicated  by  geographic,  organizational,  and  func- 
tional fragmentation  of  the  involved  agencies.  Further, 
the  absence  of  any  clear,  integrated  national  policy 
guidance  hinders  recreational  development. 

While  some  federal  lands  managed  by  different  agen- 
cies may  be  contiguous  or  in  close  proximity,  regional 
or  area  coordination  is  often  lacking.  Potential  inter- 
agency relationships  include  situations  such  as  a  national 
forest  which  attracts  visitors  who  hike  backcountry  trails 
in  the  forest,  but  who  then  camp  in  a  nearby  state  park. 
The  Domestic  Policy  Council  (1988)  asserted  that,  "An 
integrated  federal  policy  relating  to  area  and  regional 
coordination  and  development  of  recreation  on  federal 
lands  could  improve  effectiveness  and  efficiency  for  both 
national  and  local  purposes  [and]  assure  similar  coordi- 
nation at  the  higher  levels  of  agency  coordination." 

Inadequate  coordination  among  govermnent  levels  and 
between  government  and  private  organizations  can  ulti- 
mately cause  management  duplication  and  deficiency. 
The  degree  of  cooperation,  in  part,  determines  how  well 
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public  lands  meet  the  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness 
demands  of  the  American  public. 

Management  of  the  recreational  and  nonrecreational 
values  and  benefits  of  wilderness  also  is  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  interagency  cooperation.  For  example,  where 
animal  and  plant  communities  do  not  follow  political 
boundaries  or  where  esthetic  and  spiritual  values  may 


be  attached  to  very  large  areas,  close  coordination  in 
management  is  essential.  Inadequate  or  imprecise  direc- 
tion, starting  from  the  language  of  designation  acts 
through  the  diverse  policies  of  the  managing  agencies, 
also  presents  an  obstacle  to  consistent  management  of 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII:  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND 
WILDERNESS  PROGRAM  IMPLICATIONS 


The  findings  of  this  Assessment  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation and  Wilderness  Situation  in  the  United  States  show 
that  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness 
opportunities  will  continue  to  grow  and  diversify.  But, 
unless  opportunities  for  some  activities  are  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  recent  past,  significant  short- 
ages will  affect  many  popular  recreation  activities  and 
wilderness  uses,  especially  for  the  people  living  in  the 
East  and  near  urban  areas.  The  two  major  management 
options  are  maintaining  the  current  pace  of  providing 
recreation  opportunities  or  expanding  opportunities 
rapidly  enough  to  prevent  the  projected  shortages.  Either 
will  be  expensive  since  both  require  large  operating,  ac- 
quisition, and  capital  budgets. 

Regardless  of  annual  budgets  and  expenditures,  the 
American  public  will  increase  its  outdoor  recreation. 
People  will  be  taking  fewer  long  trips,  but  more  short 
trips;  and,  many  urban  residents  will  continue  to  be 
limited  in  how  far  they  can  travel  for  recreation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, land  and  water  facilities  near  urban  centers 
will  be  even  more  heavily  used.  Unless  new  resources 
and  facilities  which  can  disperse  use  are  built  and  ex- 
isting resources  and  facilities  are  carefully  maintained, 
resource  agencies  may  be  unable  to  accommodate  the 
growing  demand  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  more  sig- 
nificant questions  become  not  only  which  major  option 
costs  more  and  which  less,  but  also  which  option  con- 
fers the  greater  total  benefits  on  individuals  and  society. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  primarily  to  identifying  the  im- 
plications of  the  findings  of  this  Assessment  for  shap- 
ing the  Forest  Service's  management,  research,  and 
assistance  programs  for  the  1990 's.  These  implications 


will  be  used  as  one  of  the  considerations  for  development 
of  alternative  program  strategies  for  the  agency. 


Implications  for  Management  of  the 
National  Forests 

Many  national  forests  could  accommodate  higher  lev- 
els of  recreational  use  than  they  now  support.  A  few 
forests  could  accommodate  increased  use  with  little  more 
than  continuing  current  management  and  development 
strategies  and  making  the  public  more  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities that  exist.  For  most  forests,  accelerated  invest- 
ments in  management,  access,  and  facilities  would  be 
required.  This  would  include  eliminating  present  main- 
tenance backlogs,  increasing  efforts  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  and  assure  safety,  and  providing  high-quality 
outdoor  opportunities  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  visi- 
tors. While  accommodating  more  use,  managers  will  be 
challenged  to  protect  national  forest  resources  from  over- 
use. Management,  resource,  access,  and  facility  needs  are 
likely  to  be  most  intense  in  the  East  where  effective  recre- 
ation opportunity  is  least,  where  crowding  is  greatest, 
and  where  predicted  closures  of  additional  private  lands 
will  have  the  greatest  impacts.  Because  many  national 
forest  lands  are  quite  remote,  increased  visitation  may  not 
occur  in  those  areas  even  with  better  information  and 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  forests  near  urban  areas 
should  experience  large  increases  in  visitation,  whether 
or  not  more  information  or  management  is  provided. 

Existing  land  management  plans  for  individual  nation- 
al forests  should  serve  to  identify  outdoor  recreation 


Increasingly,  public  lands  are  loolced  to  as  a  place  for  recreation. 
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opportunities,  partnerships  for  delivering  those  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  markets  for  recreation.  Collectively, 
national  forests  possess  a  broad  diversity  of  recreation 
opportunity.  This  diversity  hinges  on  the  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive character  of  individual  forests.  A  key  manage- 
ment strategy  will  be  to  inform  the  public  about  national 
forest  opportunities  while  directing  specific  user  groups 
to  those  national  forest  resources  with  the  most  poten- 
tial to  meet  their  particular  recreation  demands  with  the 
least  conflict  among  users.  National  forests,  national 
grasslands,  and  their  components,  such  as  wilderness 
areas,  must  be  planned  and  managed  as  both  individu- 
ally unique  units  and  as  parts  of  a  larger  system. 

Serving  Urban  and  Special  Populations 

The  steadily  increasing  use  of  national  forests  by  urban 
population  groups  will  challenge  managers  several  ways. 
They  will  be  expected  to  provide  for  the  physically  ac- 
tive as  well  as  the  physically  or  mentally  disabled  while 
protecting  resources  from  potential  damage  caused  by 
overuse.  This  is  especially  critical  in  wilderness.  Where 
appropriate,  important  managerial  actions  include:  (1) 
upgrading  of  arterial  roads  for  sightseeing  and  pleasure 
driving;  (2)  construction  of  additional  roadside  rest  areas, 
vistas,  and  access  to  historic  and  prehistoric  sites;  (3)  im- 
proved facilities  for  family  gatherings,  educational  ex- 
hibits and  programs,  and  picnicking  and  camping  sites; 
(4)  improved  loop  trails  suitable  for  viewing  wildlife,  na- 
ture and  wildlife  photography,  collecting  berries  and  for 
strolling;  and  (5)  improved  information  and  signing.  All 
of  these  must  be  accomplished  with  special  disadvan- 
taged populations  in  mind.  Existing  trails,  buildings,  and 
parking  areas  may  require  structural  modifications  and 
new  facilities  with  updated  and  appropriate  design  con- 
siderations must  be  built. 


Even  though  many  urban  residents  increasingly  seek 
adventure  and  risk-oriented  recreation  and  are  going  out- 
doors to  find  it,  the  continuing  urbanization  of  the 
American  population  means  people  are  becoming  more 
detached  from  natural  environments.  In  contrast  to  gen- 
erations past,  a  land  ethic  is,  very  likely,  not  a  part  of  most 
people's  heritage.  An  aggressive  community  outreach 
program  to  offer  environmental  education  and  outdoor 
skills  training  could  become  an  essential  management 
tool.  Better  prepared  recreationists  create  fewer  safety 
problems,  and  better  educated  recreationists  cause  less 
damage  to  the  resources  they  enjoy.  On-site  interpretive 
programs  can  reinforce  the  outreach  programs.  To  be  ef- 
fective, these  actions  must  be  strengthened  with  adequate 
staffing.  Ultimately,  nothing  can  substitute  for  knowl- 
edgeable, host-oriented  uniformed  personnel  in  the  field. 

Forest  Environments  Requiring  Attention 

Increased  management  and  access  will  be  required  to 
improve  opportunities  on  undeveloped  areas  near  roads 
and  on  partially-developed  roaded  areas.  These  are  the 
outdoor  environments  where  the  greatest  declines  in  op- 
portunities are  projected,  as  much  as  40%  within  the 
next  50  years.  Should  these  projections  prove  true,  such 
lands  near  urban  areas  would  become  especially  impor- 
tant. The  increasing  incidence  of  private  land  leasing 
and  closures  could  also  contribute  to  blocking  essential 
access  to  public  lands.  Providing  guaranteed  access  to 
undeveloped  and  semideveloped  national  forest  lands 
will  be  a  major  challenge.  And,  as  more  people  use  these 
lands,  managers  will  be  further  challenged  to  protect 
them  from  overuse.  Hunters,  backpackers,  wildlife  ob- 
servers, and  sightseers  all  pressure  the  resources  on 
which  their  recreation  depends.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, eventual  shortages  can  result  in  overcrowding. 


Providing  convenient  opportunities  to  photograph  and  study  natural  settings  will  be  an  impor- 
tant strategy  for  managing  National  Forests  in  coming  years. 
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user  conflicts,  and  resource  degradation.  Improving  ac- 
cess is  essential  to  prevention  of  these  consequences  of 
projected  opportunity  shortages. 

The  demand  for  cross-country  skiing  and  similar 
dispersed  winter  activities  is  expected  to  far  exceed 
supply  over  the  next  5  decades.  To  meet  projected  short- 

j  ages,  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  increasing 
cross-country  ski  opportunities  in  climatically  suitable 
forests  that  receive  enough  snow  for  this  type  of  activ- 

'  ity.  Access  to  private  land  will  be  one  of  the  keys.  Also, 
downhill  skiing  facilities  must  continue  to  expand  and 
new  facilities  must  be  built.  The  prediction  of  no  short- 
age in  downhill  ski  opportunities  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  recent  trends  in  ski  area  development 
can  and  will  continue.  The  Forest  Service  is  the  largest 

I  supplier  of  downhill  ski  opportunities,  and  its  actions 
regarding  this  resource  will  determine  whether  or  not 
a  shortage  will  occur. 

If  the  recent  emphasis  on  providing  water  opportuni- 
ties is  continued,  no  major  shortages  are  projected  for 
most  water-oriented  activities.  But,  the  expected  growth 
in  such  activities  as  white-water  rafting,  canoeing, 
kayaking,  and  swimming  will  require  maintenance  of 
access  and  control  of  erosion  and  pollution  that  could 
impair  the  quality  of  water  resources  within  the  nation- 
al forests. 


Acquisition  of  Land  and  Easements 

While  no  massive  land  acquisition  program  seems  like- 
ly in  the  near  future,  it  may  be  necessary  and  feasible 

I  to  purchase  land  or  easements  to  permit  public  access 
to  some  areas  of  the  national  forests.  In  some  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  it  may  be  desirable  to  acquire  lands 
which  provide  exceptional  scenery  or  outdoor  opportu- 

I  nities,  link  existing  recreation  areas,  or  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  recreation  resources  on  existing  public  lands. 
Developing  partnerships  with  nonprofit  organizations  to 
acquire  desired  lands  could  be  a  cost-effective  way  to  ac- 
complish management  goals.  The  exchange  of  disjunct 
parcels  of  national  forest  lands  for  private  lands  could 
be  a  cost-effective  way  of  increasing  opportunities.  While 
opportunity  is  still  available,  unique  and  significant  areas 
important  to  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  should 
be  identified  and  protected.  These  areas  may  include 

I    wilderness-like  areas,  unique  natural  features,  travel  cor- 

I    ridors,  and  significant  scenic,  historic,  and  archaeologi- 

]    cal  sites. 


Quality  of  Resources  and  Facilities 

j      Meeting  projected  increased  demands  for  outdoor 
'   recreation  will  require  attention  to  the  quality  of  re- 
sources and  facilities  on  the  national  forests,  especially 
I  in  the  East.  The  scenic  quality  of  national  forests  is  high- 
'  ly  valued  by  the  public  and  has  led  to  creation  of  a  scenic 
byways  program.  Relatively  large  gaps  between  demand 
and  supply  are  projected  for  scenery-oriented  activities 
such  as  pleasure  driving,  sightseeing,  and  nature 


photography.  To  avoid  degrading  the  view  from  well- 
traveled  roads,  hiking  trails,  or  rivers,  and  to  minimize 
erosion  and  stream  sedimentation,  facilities,  forest  roads, 
and  timber  sales  should  be  carefully  planned  and  execut- 
ed. Addressing  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  backlogs 
must  be  continued  and  accelerated  to  avoid  excessive 
and  costly  deterioration  of  facilities.  Such  acceleration 
could  require  a  substantial,  though  short-term,  funding 
base.  Some  new  visitor  centers,  picnic  areas,  camp- 
grounds, road  access,  trailhead  parking,  and  trails  will 
be  needed  to  meet  anticipated  visitation  growth  and  to 
avoid  damage  from  overuse. 

User  Information  and  Education 

National  forests  receive  the  greatest  visitation  of  all 
federal  lands;  but,  many  people,  particularly  urban 
dwellers,  are  unaware  of  the  opportunities  they  offer. 
More  rigorous  and  diversified  exposure  could  help  the 
public  realize  the  outdoor  recreation  potentials  of  nation- 
al forests.  Off-site  information  targeted  to  urban  publics, 
with  attention  to  various  ethnic  groups,  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  and  persons  with  physical  and 
mental  disabilities,  could  greatly  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  in  outdoor  recreation.  On-site 
information  and  interpretive  services  could  help  visitors 
better  appreciate  their  outdoor  experience  and  treat 
resources  with  greater  sensitivity.  Improved  information 
for  visitors  can  help  prevent  overcrowding  and  overuse 
by  directing  visitors  to  less  crowded  wilderness  and  non- 
wilderness  areas  and  by  informing  them  of  the  impacts 
they  have  on  soil,  water,  flora,  and  fauna.  Such  infor- 
mation would  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  different  back- 
grounds of  each  group. 

Dissemination  of  information  to  potential  visitors 
could  be  made  more  effective  through  expanded  cooper- 
ation within  divisions  of  the  Forest  Service,  through 
increased  research  on  information  dissemination  tech- 
niques and  effects,  and  through  greater  partnerships 
with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and  with  pri- 
vate cooperators.  Consolidated  information  centers, 
cooperative  publications,  and  innovative  dissemination 
methods  could  make  it  more  convenient  and  enjoyable 
for  the  public  to  learn  about  outdoor  opportunities  on 
national  forests  in  their  area  and  across  the  nation. 


Establishing  Partnerships 

Much  of  the  needed  work — from  facilities  construc- 
tion and  management  to  interpretation — could  be  accom- 
plished through  partnerships  involving  both  profit  and 
nonprofit  organizations  within  the  private  sector.  Cur- 
rently, the  Forest  Service  utilizes  the  private  sector  to 
provide  services  and  to  build  and  maintain  facilities  and 
trails.  Efforts  could  be  intensified  to  include  guide  and 
outfitting  services  for  backcountry  and  wilderness  use, 
backpacking,  trail  riding,  and  cross-country  winter 
sports.  Specific  means  for  establishing  partnerships 
include:  (1)  communicating  with  private  landowners 
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about  the  existing  incentives,  income  potential,  and 
social  values  of  opening  or  keeping  open  their  lands; 
(2)  providing  incentives  for  private  investment  to  stimu- 
late a  greater  variety  of  recreation  opportunities,  espe- 
cially in  economically  depressed  rural  areas;  (3)  using 
land  management  plans  to  determine  forest-specific 
recreation  opportunities  and  to  emphasize  local  oppor- 
tunities for  partnerships;  and  (4)  providing  incentives  for 
national  forest  permittees,  outfitters,  guides  and  other 
concessionaires  to  provide  recreation  opportunities  for 
the  disabled  and  disadvantaged.  As  was  shown  in  chap- 
ter I,  membership  and  purchasing  ability  of  both 
conservation-oriented  and  nonprofit  organizations,  such 
as  The  Nature  Conservancy,  and  special  interest  groups, 
such  as  the  American  Hiking  Society,  are  expected  to 
grow.  These  organizations  could  be  approached  with 
specific  plans  for  facility  development,  land  purchases, 
or  other  projects  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  organization 
and  to  other  users  of  the  National  Forest  System.  Develop- 
ing partnerships  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  local  nature  centers  could  increase  the  environ- 
mental and  recreational  awareness  of  students  and  the 
community  and  is  an  especially  inviting  opportunity. 
The  increasing  number  and  diversity  of  local  government 
parks  and  recreation  departments  also  offers  great  poten- 
tial for  making  available  environmental  and  recreational 
information. 

Charging  or  Increasing  Fees  for 
Use  of  the  National  Forests 

Implementing  new  fees  where  none  have  been  previ- 
ously charged  or  increasing  existing  fees  could  help  cover 
some  management  costs  of  especially  costly  developed 
facilities.  Moreover,  a  graduated  system  of  fees  related  to 


use  pressures  for  campgrounds  could  help  limit  over- 
crowding and  overuse  of  the  more  popular  sites.  Addi- 
tional study  is  needed  to  identify  acceptable  and 
cost-effective  means  for  charging  for  dispersed  recreation. 
Typically,  the  constituents  of  this  kind  of  recreation  are 
both  willing  and  able  to  pay  fees.  The  major  condition 
for  their  willingness  is  that  the  revenues  thus  generated 
be  used  to  improve  and  maintain  those  sites  where  the 
fees  are  collected.  Recent  legislation  has  begun  a  move 
in  this  direction.  Sometimes,  however,  regular  appropri- 
ations are  reduced  proportionate  to  the  increased  fee 
revenues,  resulting  in  zero  net  gain. 

Implications  for  Forest  Service  Research 

This  analysis  of  the  recreation  and  wilderness  situa- 
tion has  implied  a  need  for  research  for  dealing  with  sup- 
ply and  demand  changes,  for  better  understanding  users 
and  their  outdoor  recreation  preferences,  for  improving 
management  techniques,  for  improving  measurements  of 
recreation  phenomena,  and  for  managing  new  and  rising 
noncormnodity  forest  uses.  Although  important  advances 
have  been  made  since  the  last  Assessment,  many  criti- 
cally important  research  questions  remain  unresolved. 
Without  research,  decisions  may  be  poorly  based  and 
inappropriate. 

Trends  in  outdoor  recreation  demand  and  supply  must 
be  monitored  on  a  continuing  basis  if  managers  are  to 
have  sufficient  advance  information  to  respond  in  a  time- 
ly manner  to  changing  conditions  and  changing  public 
preferences.  Monitoring  demographic  and  economic 
trends  and  recreation-related  technological  advances  is 
essential  to  improving  projections  of  future  change.  Bet- 
ter information  would  also  help  guide  outreach  programs 
addressed  to  previously  uninvolved  publics. 


I 


Research  is  necessary  to  monitor  changing  public  demand  for  national  forest  recreation  and 

wilderness  opportunities. 
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Improved  data  on  the  supply  of  recreation  resources 
at  all  levels,  public  and  private,  would  help  eliminate 
overlaps,  better  identify  gaps  in  opportunities,  and  ensure 
more  efficient  investment  of  funds.  As  prediction  capa- 
bilities improve,  so  too  will  planning  and  management. 

In  doing  this  Assessment,  it  became  clear  that  stand- 
ards for  data  collection,  analysis,  and  presentation  and 
broadly-accepted  definitions  of  supply  and  demand  are 
needed.  Continuing  the  effective  partnerships  formed  to 
develop  the  data  and  analyses  for  this  Assessment  is 
desirable.  An  example  of  such  a  partnership  is  that  with 
state  recreation  agencies  for  coordinating  federal  data 
collection  efforts  with  the  states'  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plans. 

Research  also  will  be  needed  to  help  managers  deal 
with  intensified,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  public  uses. 
Specific  topics  warranting  research  priority  include: 

•  Managing  of  high-use  recreation  areas  to  help 
managers  resolve  user  conflicts,  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  users,  to  control  vandalism,  to  limit 
environmental  degradation,  and  to  deal  with  other 
site  abuses. 

•  Managing  wilderness  and  other  roadless  sites  to 
help  managers  evaluate  carrying  capacities  and  to 
set  use  standards,  especially  for  popular  areas,  to 
better  communicate  with  users,  and  to  unobtrusive- 
ly manage  for  visitor  use. 

•  Plarming,  monitoring,  and  managing  national  forest 
wilderness  for  nom-ecreational  uses  and  values. 

•  Managing  special  areas,  to  help  managers  preserve 
cultural,  historic,  and  prehistoric  components  and 
artifacts,  control  vandalism,  and  to  interpret  such 
areas  for  the  public. 

•  The  interaction  of  outdoor  recreation  with  other 
forest  and  range  resources  and  uses  and  the  com- 
plementary roles  of  public  and  private  sectors  in  ad- 
dressing needs  for  public  use  opportunities. 

•  Developing  low-cost  techniques  for  constructing, 
restoring,  and  maintaining  facilities  and  for  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  impacts  of  use. 

•  Understanding  the  social  disparities  of  the  existing 
distribution  of  recreational  opportunities,  differ- 
ences in  barriers  to  participation  among  different 
populations,  and  the  sources  and  possible  solutions 
to  achieve  more  balance. 

•  The  social,  economic,  and  environmental  benefits 
or  consequences  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness management  and  use. 

•  Effective  information  dissemination  to  users  and 
potential  users  of  Forest  Service  lands  through  mar- 
keting and  interpretation. 

This  information  would  permit  managers  to  more  ac- 
curately evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  recreation  and 
wilderness  programs  and  to  weigh  tradeoffs  with  other 
uses  and  values. 

Technical  Assistance  to  Private  Land  Owners 

Private  lands  could  provide  more  recreation  opportu- 
nities for  the  public  than  they  now  do.  They  have  the 


potential  to  help  ease  the  uneven  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  recreation  opportunity.  To  do  so,  owners  need 
more  information  on  meinagement  techniques  and  costs, 
earnings  potential,  and  liability  assessment.  Assistance 
to  private  owners  can  be  offered  by  state  and  local 
governments.  Most  states  have  agencies  which  provide 
forestry,  wildlife,  and  conservation  assistance.  Many 
cities  and  towns  have  created  parks  and  recreation  and 
forestry  departments  with  a  variety  of  professional  staff. 
These  entities  could  become  vital  links  to  improving  the 
availability  of  private  land  to  the  recreating  public.  The 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  responsible  for 
providing  technical  assistance  concerning  income 
producing  recreation  on  rural  nonfederal  lands;  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing educational  programs.  As  appropriate,  the  Forest 
Service's  State  and  Private  Forestry  division  could 
cooperate  through  these  local,  state,  and  federal  organi- 
zations to  provide  information  relevant  to  improving 
private  lands  management. 


Implications  for  Wilderness  Management 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  nonrecreational  uses 
and  values  of  wilderness  are  rising  relatively  faster  than 
recreational  uses  and  values.  Scientific  uses,  human  de- 
velopment and  spiritual  growth,  education,  and  preser- 
vation of  critical  wildlife,  fish,  and  plant  habitats, 
watersheds,  and  gene  pools  are  all  uses  that  could  benefit 
from  increased  management  emphasis.  Guidelines  are 
needed  for  coordinating  management  of  both  recreation 
and  nonrecreation  uses  of  wilderness  areas.  Forest  Serv- 
ice research  could  work  with  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem to  develop  effective  methods  for  monitoring 
nonrecreational  uses,  to  quantify  and  describe  nonrecre- 
ation demands  and  values,  and  to  estimate  baseline 
levels  of  nonrecreational  uses  of  wilderness  resources. 

Adequate  personnel  must  be  available  to  monitor 
recreational  use  of  wilderness,  assess  use  impacts,  and 
prevent  abuse  of  fragile  archaeological  and  ecological 
sites.  National  forest  management  plans  should  be  re- 
quired to  include  a  review  of  all  roadless  areas  and  to 
recommend  wilderness  designation  for  those  that  would 
fill  an  ecosystem  gap  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  (Davis  1989).  Concurrent  with  direct  man- 
agement, indirect  management  should  be  implemented. 
Administrators  and  managers  cannot  assume  the  pub- 
lic understands  the  spectrum  of  values  inherent  in 
wilderness.  Through  various  partnerships  and  outreach 
programs,  the  Forest  Service  can  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  wilderness  values. 


Recreation  and  Wilderness  Programs 
Within  the  Context  of  Assessment, 
Program,  and  Policy  Implications 

Several  general  issues  surround  the  future  of  the  Forest 
Service's  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  programs. 
These  issues  also  pertain  to  timber,  forage,  and  the  other 
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forest  and  range  land  uses.  The  discussion  that  follows 
centers  on  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  program 
implications  in  the  context  of  four  broad  questions. 
These  four  questions  capture  the  essence  of  selected 
major  forest  and  range  resource  policy  issues  currently 
being  debated  in  general  and  in  the  Forest  Service  in 
particular. 

1.  What  should  the  federal  government  do  to  ease 
potential  shortages  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wil- 
derness opportunities? 

2.  What  should  the  role  of  national  forests  be  in  the 
production  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and 
protection  of  wilderness? 

3 .  Should  recreation  and  wilderness  policies  for  man- 
agement of  national  forests  vary  among  regions? 

4.  What  role  should  Forest  Service  research  programs 
play  in  the  production  of  new  information  and 
technology  needed  for  increased  recreation  oppor- 
tunities? 

Easing  Potential  Shortages  of  Opportunities 

In  this  Assessment,  shortages  are  predicted  for  future 
years  if  costs  of  opportunities  do  not  rise  and  recent  sup- 
ply trends  continue.  The  largest  such  shortages  are 
predicted  for  undeveloped  backcountry  as  well  as  near- 
road  opportunities.  Access  to  private  forest  and  range 
lands,  as  well  as  public  lands  near  populated  places,  are 
highly  critical  to  providing  sufficient  opportunities.  The 
most  severe  predicted  shortages  are  for  wildlife  obser- 
vation, day  hiking,  nature  photography,  pleasure  driv- 
ing, sightseeing,  and  similar  activities.  These  activities 
depend  on  accessible,  reasonably  close,  visually  attrac- 
tive, and  relatively  undisturbed  natural  environments. 
The  federal  government  is  the  major  holder  of  proper- 
ties with  such  environments,  for  example,  in  national 
forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges.  Some  of  these  fed- 
eral properties  are  relatively  remote  and  may  not  effec- 
tively meet  future  shortages.  For  the  majority  of  these 
properties,  however,  the  federal  role  is  to  ease  future  op- 
portunity shortages  by  improving  access  to  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  surrounding  federal  estate. 

Easing  potential  shortages  could  also  be  accom- 
plished, in  part,  by  moving  more  toward  priced  admis- 
sion for  recreational  use  of  federal  lands.  Most  forms  of 
recreation  on  federal  lands  currently  require  no  fee.  A 
growing  acceptance  of  pay-as-you-go  as  one  means  for 
administering  recreation  programs  may  open  new  ways 
to  produce  modest  revenues  which  could  be  used  for 
further  helping  to  improve  access,  management,  and 
facilities. 

The  greatest  shortages  anticipated  for  wilderness 
opportunities  are  for  nonrecreational  uses.  About  89 
million  federal  acres  are  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  as  of  1988.  These  acres  offer  great 
potential  for  increasing  nonrecreational  uses.  One  way 
to  encourage  nonrecreational  uses  without  generating 
user  conflict  is  to  redirect  some  recreational  uses  to  the 
100  million  federal  acres  of  wild,  remote,  but  undesig- 
nated land. 


Role  of  National  Forests  in  Producing 
Outdoor  Recreation  Opportunities  and 
Protecting  Wilderness 

National  forests  currently  accommodate  a  wide  range 
and  large  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  activities  and 
visitors.  The  emphasis  is  mostly  on  traditional  uses,  such 
as  sightseeing,  camping,  and  hiking.  National  forest 
campgrounds  and  other  developed  sites  have  tended 
toward  the  less-developed  end  of  the  facility  spectrum. 
The  Forest  Service  generally  has  sought  to  control  new 
uses  so  as  to  limit  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  resource 
and  on  the  traditional  uses.  This  has  generally  been  con- 
sistent with  the  desires  of  traditional  forest  users.  How- 
ever, the  demands  for  less  traditional  national  forest 
activities,  such  as  trail  biking,  river  rafting,  and  skiing, 
are  growing  fast.  Moreover,  many  people,  particularly 
in  urban  areas,  do  not  use  national  forests  and  for  many 
different  reasons.  A  new  recreation  initiative,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Strategy,  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  an  attempt  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  public's  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  to  accom- 
modate both  nontraditional,  as  well  as  traditional,  uses. 

To  meet  the  public's  preferred  demand  for  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities,  high  rates  of  opportunity 
expansion  (about  1%  per  year)  will  be  needed  for  some 
activities.  Downhill  skiing  capacity  must  expand  40% 
in  the  next  50  years  to  meet  the  predicted  demand.  Na- 
tional forests  cannot  offer  unlimited  recreational  expan- 
sion because  the  Forest  Service  is  a  multiple  use  agency 
and  must  accommodate  many  uses.  But,  increased  pub- 
licity about  opportunities,  more  conveniences  such  as 
modern  toilets,  better  signing,  stores,  vistas,  fitness 
trails,  educational  offerings,  and  improved  access  would 
better  meet  modern  recreation  demands. 

As  has  been  emphasized,  national  forests  can  conserve 
American  wilderness  best  by  adding  unique  or  repre- 
sentative ecosystems  to  the  NWPS,  by  protecting  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas  from  over-use,  and  by  educating 
the  public  on  the  nonrecreational  values  of  wilderness. 

Variation  of  Policies  Among  Regions 

National  forests  and  other  public  and  private  lands  are 
quite  different  in  character,  availability,  and  concentra- 
tion between  west  and  east.  Major  distinctions  also  ex- 
ist among  Forest  Service  regions.  Wet  coastal  forests,  for 
example,  differ  dramatically  from  drier  interior  forests, 
and  the  two  environments  cannot  equally  accommodate 
the  same  uses.  Other  forest  uses,  such  as  timber,  graz- 
ing and  wildlife  habitat,  also  vary  substantially  between 
and  within  regions.  The  potential  of  these  other  uses  to 
expand  affects  recreational  opportunities. 

Some  national  forests,  particularly  those  mountainous 
forests  in  New  England,  the  Appalachians,  the  Rockies, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  nearer  urban  populations.  They 
provide  highly  attractive  natural  settings  and  are  very 
popular.  Consequently,  they  have  significantly  different 
constituent  groups  than  more  remote  forests.  Such  con- 
stituent groups  have  active  interests  in  the  future  of  these 
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forests.  Resource  and  optimal  use  differences,  urban 
proximity,  and  different  constituency  interests  strong- 
ly imply  that  some  differences  in  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness policies  among  and  within  Forest  Service  regions 
may  be  desirable.  Different  policies  imply  emphasizing 
different  uses  in  different  places.  For  the  future  and  on 
a  few  forests,  a  need  will  exist  to  emphasize  recreation, 
education,  and  public  service  more  than  commodity 
production.  This  may  be  especially  true  in  the  southern 
Appalachians  and  along  Colorado's  Front  Range  and  in 
California.  In  economically  depressed  areas  and  for  the 
urban  poor,  a  waiver  of  fees  may  be  advisable.  In  Alaska, 
where  subsistence  uses  of  wilderness  may  be  essential 
to  remote  residents'  way  of  life,  some  hunting  and 
gathering  may  need  to  be  continued.  Overall,  however, 
the  need  is  for  a  consistent  set  of  policies  which  permit 
flexible  consideration  of  fees,  use,  and  management 
according  to  regionally  different  demands,  user  prefer- 
ences, and  opportunity  conditions. 

Role  of  Forest  Service  Research 

Over  the  years,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  a  leader 
in  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  research.  For 
example,  the  President's  Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors  relied  heavily  on  information  from  Forest  Serv- 


ice research.  Likewise,  Forest  Service  researchers  have 
made  highly  significant  contributions  to  theory,  meth- 
odology, and  management  applications  to  recreation  and 
wilderness  resources.  Many  experts  from  state  and  local 
agencies  and  from  many  universities  have  worked 
cooperatively  with  Forest  Service  researchers  in  a  very 
productive  relationship. 

The  future  roles  for  Forest  Service  research  in  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness  will  be  even  more  challeng- 
ing. To  meet  anticipated  needs,  research  should  en- 
compass the  task  of  defining  and  maintaining  outdoor 
recreation  databases  cooperatively  with  other  providers. 
It  should  also  encompass  theory  advancement  to  enable 
better  understanding  of  human  values  and  behaviors  and 
of  human  and  natural  environmental  relationships.  It 
would  further  need  to  focus  on  improving  methods  for 
carrying  out  applied  works  in  economics,  sociology,  and 
other  social  and  related  sciences.  A  broad  front  of 
research  activity  will  be  needed  if  future  growth  and 
shortages  of  recreation  and  wilderness  are  to  be  effec- 
tively addressed.  In  addition  to  contributing  research 
directly,  one  of  the  essential  and  historically  significant 
roles  that  Forest  Service  research  has  played  is  to  stimu- 
late other  agency  and  university  research  in  areas  of 
highest  need.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  research  was  developed  by  Cordell 
(1988). 
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